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ITH luxuries forbidden, and some of 
the common comforts sacrificed —a din- 
ner still need not be a dull affair! Plain food, 
well served, in a brightly cheerful room, keeps ~ay 
spirits high and courage going. Perhaps the 
lighting of your dining room should have a i \ 
bit more thought! Let’s transform it—by a 
change of illumination. Let’s make it glow \ 
with a warmth of softly flooding light. You'll 
find the evening meal a more restful end to 
each of your busy days. 

Buy NATIONAL MAZDA lamps where you 
see them displayed. Buy five at a time in 
the handy Blue Carton. Let the lamp man 
advise about sizes—he’ll help you get the 
best light for your money. National Lamp . 
Works of General Electric Co., 46 Nela Park, | 
Cleveland, Ohio. —= 
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Dream on— 


the table is Valsparred! 


Valspar is a remarkable varnish. J¢ 7s water- 


proof, spot-proof and durable 


Neither boiling water nor spilled liquids 
can turn Valspar white, or in any way mar 
its beautiful surface. 


It protects and preserves W wdwork and 
furniture of all kinds. 


You should use it everywhere in the home, 
indoors and out, to get the very best results. 


In the bathroom, kitchen, pantry, laundry, 
splashes won’t hurt Valspar. 


In the sick-room or the nursery, you can 


PVALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


sterilize the 
water and soap. 


Valsparred woodwork with hot 


On the front door and on the porch Valspar 


laughs at rain or snow. 


In the front hall, wet feet and dripping 
umbrellas won’t harm Valsparred floors. 


Beyond all question, Valspar is the most 
ethcient household varnish in the world. 


Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar send 25« 
and we will send you enough 
finish a small table or chair. 


‘. in stamps 
Valspar to 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
458 Fourth Avenue, New York 


dina 9 sy ~~ gail 
Pacific Coast Citic 








Vai'Enamel 


A durable and wash- 


| able white enamel 


finish for dining- 
room, living-room. 
or bedroom, for 
kitchen, pantry, or 
bathroom, for all 
interior or exterior 
work 


A small quantity 
covers a yreat deal 
of surface, enabling 
the painter to fur- 
nish a superior job 
atare asonal le cost, 
Ask the Valspar 


de aler for it 
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Compare the Price of Goop CLOTHES 
with the Hich Cost of CHEAP CLOTHING 


lt costs a merchant just as much 
co sell you a poor suit of clothes as 
1 good one. 

THE TRANSPORTATION COST is justas 
high from the mill to the maker, and 
from the maker to the merchant's store. 
The mill-overhead and labor-cost 
of weaving poor material may very 
well be as great as with better goods. 

WHEN IT Cogs to cutting and mak- 
ing a cheap suit of clothes the price 
of the work is out of all proportion 
to the material. 

You May PAY LEss for a poor suit— 
but you do not get anything like the 
same value for what you pay. 

THESE ARE some of the things that 


create the notoriously high cost of 


cheap clothing. 
* + t * 
lr THE MoTTO that “The Best is the 
Cheapest” holds good in ordinary 
times, it is doubly true today. Poor 
clothing is relatively so much higher 


in price than good clothing that 1t 
pays an economical man to buy the 
best and less of it. 

THAT Is WHY a timid clothing 
dealer, afraid to meet his customer 
with the facts, is rendering a poor 
Knowing that costs every 
where are high he turns to a lower 
standard of merchandise: he eases 
over the moment of sale, but fails to 
consider the day of reckoning with 
his customer. 

A MAN ForGETs the price he paid, 
but the clothes are in evidence: 
clear testimony to quality—or the 
lack of it. 

Tue House or KuppeNnHeiMer has 
always maintained its standards. Its 
chief effort in these times is to pro- 
duce the best merchandise available 
and to render service and support 
to those retail clothing merchants 
throughout America who share its 
faith in quality. 


service. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


Makers of Civilian and Military Clothes 


Specialty of Fractional Sizes and the “Forward 


Chicago 




















Model, originated by this House 
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HE third phase of the great German offen- 

sive of 1918 began with the first light of dawn 

on July the fifteenth. In Paris, fifty-one 

miles behind Chateau-Thierry, that distant bom- 
bardment, violent beyond all precedent, could be dis- 
tinctly heard. It could be heard, but the explosions 
were not like real explosions. They were like tiny, far- 
away echoes, ghosts of explosions—as if baseballs were 
being hurled with extreme force against a wall heavily 
padded with cotton wool. Pluff! Pluff-pluff! Pluff! 
Pluff! Pluff! Pluff! Distinct, yet muted, they came, 
those distant thuds; denatured, so to speak, with all the 
sound violence extracted. 

Parisians rose from their beds, stepped to the windows 
and leaned from their casements to listen. But imme- 
diately the nearer night noises of the city eclipsed those 
distant ghost roars of battle. The whir of a belated taxi 
through the deserted streets, the hollow ring of foot- 
steps on the pavement, even the blinking of an eyelid— 
and those soft sinister booms were completely blotted 
out. But back in bed once more, with the windows shut- 
ting out the city sounds, the dull pounding commenced 
again, steady, persistent as the beat of the blood in the 
arteries: Pluff! Pluff-pluff! Pluff! 

Thus at Paris, the heart of the world. But up at 
Ch&teau-Thierry, the seat of alarms, it was a vastly dif- 
ferent affair. There was nothing dim, distant, dissolved, 
denatured or cotton-woolly about the cannonading in 
that sector. It was the storm center of the tornado. 
The air was thick with clamor. The heavy guns bel- 
lowed incessantly. In order to hear each other men had 
to lean close and shout, and then it was only by the lip 
movement that they could be understood. It was like 
trying to speak during the rushing thunder of an ex- 
press train. The Prussian storm troops were attacking 
formidably, with all their immense prestige, and 
the Americans were responding coolly, methodically 
as the Concord minutemen, with machine gun and rifle. 

It cannot be said that 
the Prussians were cowards. 
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Tent«Ward Showing Damage’ Caused by German Bombs, 

This Red Cross Military Hospital Was Bombed by German 

Pianes During the July Offensive While the Americans 
Were Winning at Chateau: Thierry 
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r now the Americans, under Foch and Pershing, were 


ramming that same game down their throats. And 

slowly the German line began to recoil. Slowly 
those Prussians and Bavarians, fighting like tigers, 
began to retire. For the first time since America’s entry 
into the war she began to land substantial body blows 
upon the enemy; for the first time that enemy began to 
stagger under the terrible punishing force of those blows, 
delivered with the whole weight of a powerful angry 
nation behind them. The Germans had started out to 
stampede the Americans; the Americans retorted by 
stampeding the Germans—a little. 

And now began two tides: one tide strong, and hourly 
growing stronger, sweeping the Hun back, pressing into 
tighter corners and hotter hells, victorious; the other 
tide composed of those who fell—a quiet, stricken, bloody 
tide, ebbing slowly toward the rear. 


A Busy Night at the Hospital 


HE hospital was waiting to receive them, surgeons 
and nurses in aprons and caps. In the kitchen a 
soldier, told off as cook, stoked the big kitchen range 
until it glowed incandescent on top, and the huge mar- 
mites of coffee and cocoa disseminated a fragrant aroma 
through the house. Ambulances, a steady stream, be- 
gan to climb the dark, wooded hill road. Two lanterns, 
like bright, glowing eyes, fastened on either side of the 
entrance gate, guided them into the grounds. In the rear 
of the chateau, in front of the admission tent, they halted; 
deposited their burdens—silent, immobile, blanket- 
swathed figures, whose white bandages showed deep 
crimson stains—retrieved blankets and stretchers; 
snatched a hasty gulp of strong black coffee, and rumbled 
off for another load. More drew up, unloaded, departed. 
And still more and more and more. What a traffic in 
the dead of night! The traffic sergeant gave low, terse 
orders. A hooded lantern gleamed here and there. Over 
all was the infernal voice 

of the cannon, and those 





They had been ordered to 
hold their position at any 
cost; and they fought fero- 
ciously, until they were 
dropped by the bayonet. 
In their machine-gun pits 
twenty and thirty Hun gun- 
ners were found, piled in 
heaps, slain by the bayonet, 
showing they had resisted 
desperately to the end; and 
the path to those same pits 
could be traced by Amer- 
ican dead. Neither side 
asked or gave any quarter, 
and in those first fierce days 
of the offensive few pris- 
oners were taken. 


The Ebb Tide 


Barty +s the redoubt- 
able blows of the fa- 
mous iron-disciplined 
Prussian Guards and the 
Bavarian Reserves, shock 
troops alleged to be irresist- 
ible, despite also the hail 
of bullets and gas shells and 
higk explosives right in 








swift, stabbing, crimson 
flames across the sky. 
Inside the admission tent, 
despite the rush and the 
constant influx of fresh 
stretchers, a clean-cut order 
| prevailed. Men, sorely 
wounded, rested on their 
litters without change for a 
few minutes, while their 
infected clothes were re 
moved and a brief history 
taken, after which they 
were borne off by brancar 
diers directly to the X-ray 
and operating rooms. Thus 
with all haste and yet with 
all order a constant sorting 
went on, the serious opera 





tive cases going forward, 
* the lighter cases remaining 
i} behind. These latter were 
helped into clean pyjamas, 
given hot soup or cocoa 

some of them during the 
fury of the attack had not 
tasted food for more than 
twenty-four hours their 
wounds re-bandaged, and 
put to bed to await their 
turn in the long procession 








their faces, the Americans 
startedacounter-drive. The 
Germans had initiated this 
game called “drive,” and 


American Red Cross Hospital Which Was Bombed by German Airplanes in July, 1918. 
at a Height of Several Thousand Feet, Shows Clearly the White Hospital Tents and the White Cross, The Germans 
Bombed it on a Brilliant Moonlight Night from a Height of Less Than 300 Meters 
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This Air Picture, Taken 


that led to the operating 
table. And some of these 
latter, shelled incessantly, 














under constant shock and stress, not hav- 
wed an eye for seventy-two hours, 

the high dive into deep oblivion with 

t offee cup still in their hands, and 


diy for a night and a day on end 


I'he yf n the admission ward filled 
Che stream of badly wounded moved 
forward and the fresh stream from the 


liance owed in to its place Every- 


vhere could be heard a continuous low 


a ne of conversatior There Was no @CXx- 
tement But neither was there silence 
rine though some were dying 


r groaning nor ¢ lence of pain. They 


la ng, indeed, but it was noticeable 
it no one poke f } younds or hi 
flering though some had lain twenty 
f ir hou ind more ym the field or in the 
jugouts under intense | irrage be fore they 
ild be brought ir But it was not of 
they spoke The battle, what had 
happened up there t ntoxicated them, 
held their brair n thrall They 
tulked of horrible yroteaque, fantasti 
i sanguinal low, level, di 
i nate ‘ i H ‘ were discu 





ing the weather 


I saw my capta and my lieutenant 


wn straight to hell; it was a head-on 
on with a high explosive. My cap 
tain was a fine fellow He always seen 


we had a place to sleep, and if there was anything to eat 

going we got it. I was handed one in the chest. We was 

creeping up on a nest of their machine guns that the dirty 

boches had hid in a tree 

wound, and I was spitting blood pretty bad, so I lay down 
ll hole for the rest of the day 


1 couldn't bandage my chest 


in a hallow sre 
Along toward night | says to a comrade shot throug! 


the arm, who had crawled in alongside: ‘Steve,’ | says, 
‘we've got to beat it This is getting too lively for me 

By that time the shells was bu 
a distance of about five feet apart No use scrouchin’ 
ou did you lost your interval 

see? And the next one caught you straight! So we just 
mg kind of slow. We made it that 


way for about a mile, stumbling along, not going too fast 


ting at regular intervals at 


down to dodge ‘em: if 


stood up and walked al 


or too slow, for fear of losing that danged interval, when 
suddenly I flopped down. I'd been bleeding pretty freely 
right along 
’ teve,’ I says, ‘I'm not going to make it You hike 
on 
But he helped me to stand, and so we kind of leaned up 
funny dead drunks you 


teach other like some of th 





agai 
ee, and staggered along until presently we saw something 
looming ahead I let out a feeble Tittle yip It was a 
French machine gun right on top of us, and they was just 
drawing off to fire! Ye r! That holler, for all it was so 


feeble, was the beat little piece of busine l ever pulled!’ 


Men and Events in Heroic Size 


CLOSES os then tories, | am bound to say, were whoppers, 
\ and their figures as intlated as those of watered stock. 
They saw things heroi e. This phase of battlefield 
psychology is well known to war surgeons One soldier, 


re division had been wiped 


for example, declared his ent 


oul Another made mods 


n tion of the f t} 
company alone ngle 
handed igainst ‘ | 
whe ! imi ! d i ml | 
the I I eturn trip 
to Berlu 
Aw if | ! gr me 

or an exasperated rea 
w“ t a grimace | pu 

You four-flushers mak 
me sick, blowing like that!” 


Well, anyhow re 
torted the youth who had 
boasted of his company, 
‘we whaled ‘em in that 
pocks 4 hm 

The realist lifted himself 
with labor, for a conte mp- 
tuous look at the optimist. 

“What's the matter with 
your eye?” he «de manded 

Left it on the battlefield 
to look after things,”” said 
the other with utter sang 
froid, “‘What’s a little pr 
vate eye or two in a war of 
his size?” 

‘Well, you re ho tin 


1orn sport!"’ admitted the 
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wounded, some gassed; some groaned and 
called out in guttural accents of agony, 
of fear; some were too far gone to groan. 
A guard stood at the door. 

“Guess they think we’re going to mur- 
der them!” opined he grimly to the 
brancardiers as they bore in still another 
litter. 

“We caught quite a bunch to-night 
between the devil and the deep blue sea,” 
remarked a brancardier jovially. ‘“‘Now 
then—steady! One—two—three! Drop 
the stretcher!’’ They lifted the silent 
figure into the bed. ‘This poor devil is 
almost in. He'll be going west before 
long. Here’s another. Says his name 
is Max. Allright, Max! You’rein America 
now! Nothing but a kid—is he? Can 
you make out what he’s chewing the rag 
about?” 

The guard bent down his head. The 
German prisoner, young, pale, with still a 
lingering, childlike softness of contour 
about the chin, rolled his head ceaselessly 
to and fro, to and fro, while he muttered 
in a delirium of pain: ‘‘Oh, my poor old 
mother! Oh, my little sister! The Ger- 
mans did not want the war!”” Over and 








The Interior of a Tent Forming Part of the Hospitai as it Looked After the Spite 
The White Spots are Hotes Torn by Shrapnet 


Near the entrance to the admission tent lay a man on a 
stretcher, his leg bandaged above the knee. The trouser 
leg had been cut away, the white bandage gleamed om- 
inously red, and down his leggings, down to the heel of his 
heavy boot, oozed slow drops of red which formed a dark 
pool on the stretcher. His eyes were closed; his eyelids 
were violet; his face, under the gleam of the surgeon’s torch, 
showed ghastly white; and a week’s growth of black beard 
emphasized the pallor. 

“Get him right up to the house,’”’ commanded the 
surgeon after an expert squint, not so much at the leg as at 
another bandage round the chest. ‘‘ Have you taken his 
history?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then shoot him in ahead of the others. Tell the nurse 
to have him X-rayed at once, and pass him into the operat- 
ing room, It’s a long chance at that.” 

The brancardiers bore him away. 

Down in the other wards the cots were fast filling with 
the gassed. For these, in an evacuation surgical hospital, 
nothing could be done save to remove their gas-impregnated 
garments, bandage their blisters and burns, feed them, rest 
them-—and rush them on to the rear. Upon one of the beds 
lay a boy, gassed by phosgene. He lay in a kind of stupor, 
wondrously beautiful and pale, a statue carved in pure 
marble, the mobile boyish mouth curved in a faint smile, 
No visible breath. No pulse. And for him, too, rest 
absolute rest 

Still the cannons thundered and their vivid flames 
painted momentarily the black sky. The ambulances 
never ceased their steady rumble. The drivers got down 
for a draught of hot coffee, a word with the sergeant, and 
then drove off in the dark. It was an unending procession. 

And now another tent down in the grounds, isolated from 
the others, began to be filled. Some of the occupants were 





over again, like a litany. 

Up in the pre-operative ward in the 
chateau the beds and the floor and the 
hallway were encumbered with men on stretchers waiting 
to be fed into the X-ray room. Here, as down in the ad- 
mission ward, there was a constant circulation, the gravest 
cases being rapidly pushed forward and fresh stretchers 
from the outside filling their places. Suddenly an orderly, 
who had been bending above a still figure on a cot, 
straightened himself, and with panic in his face stepped 
across the room to the nurse. 

“*That guy in the corner’s dying, I think,’’ he muttered 


in her ear. ‘‘ Anyhow, he’s stopped breathing.” 
An Encounter With an S.1.W. 


I ASTILY the nurse sought the alleged moribund’s cot, 

leaned down and felt his pulse. Normal. She held 
her palm above his nostrils. The man was sound asleep! 
He was slumbering softly, tranquilly, like a babe in its 
crib. The orde rly , accustomed to the la ored, stertorous 
respirations of those who fight a running fight with death, 
thought a man must be dying if he did not make a noise! 

Stepping carefully along that crowded corridor I bent 
down to rearrange the blanket of a stretcher case, and ask 
the soldier how he did. 

*T’m all right,”’ he replied quietly. ‘It’s only my foot. 
I was cleaning my automatic and suddenly it went off ac- 
cidentally and hot me through the ankl ’ 

At that word “accidentally” a kind of cold chill assailed 
me. Why had he used that ill-omened word at all? Before 
now I had heard of the S. 1. W.’ 
These were soldiers who, through cowardice or momentary 
panic or spite, raging against some real or fancied wrong 
committed by a superior officer, shot themselves in the 
hand or foot in order to be sent back to the rear. In 
any aggregation of humans mounting up to more than a 
million there are bound to be a few ich weaklings gut 

not this youth with the 


self-inflicted wounds. 


quiet voice and the clear, 
candid eyes! A second time 
he explained the incident, 
elaborating the details with 
painstaking care—and a 
second time he used ,that 
fatal word. My heart was 
troubled. My head—that 
cool, hard, alien, dispassion- 
ate observer that sits up 
aloft in us all—whispered 
that this foolish lad had 
given the game clean away 
by the double use of that 
damning word. But my 
heart cried out that hisstory 
might be true. 

Angry at myself,and even 
more at this savage war, at 
those monstrous task- 
masters, the guns, which 
put to the same acid test 
all men, whether strong or 
weak, I passed the closed 
doors of the operating room 
to the deserted veranda and 
sat down upon the steps. 
A stray hound, coiled on 
the lower step, stirred at 








And he laid 


himself down again 


realist grimly 


General View of Red Cross Hospital Behind Chateau+Thierry, the Object of the German Bombing Raid 


my coming, thrust its cool 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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By Charles E.Van Loan 


BLUMENTHAL 


OHN — “GRIZZLY” — GAVIN, middle- 
weight champion of all the world, and the 
most distinguished knocker-out of his 
generation, squirmed on a chair in the star 


dressing room of the Imperial Vaude- 
ville Theater and tried to do two things 
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“Sure, quote me! Why not? Everybody 
knows that’s my style of fighting. I go to ‘em 
and trade slams till they drop. That's how I 
got my title, and by the way, the champion- 

ship belt is in the trunk there. It cost 
a thousand bucks— all solid gold where 





at once, but with indifferent success, 
for Nature had designed him on simple 
and elemental lines. 

The champion was attempting to 
give an interview to a representative 
of the press—giving it as a cow gives 
milk, by having it wheedled out of her 
in driblets—and at the same time he 
was endeavoring to make safe and 
cautious double-entry into a pair of 
purple silk tights—quite an undertak- 
ing for a man unacquainted with 
high-browed reporters and unused to 
fleshings of any sort. 

Gavin did not wish to offend the 
interviewer, who was young enough to 
denounce himself as a “special writer” 
and seemed sensitive about it; neither 
did he wish to split the tights, which 
were new and dangerously thin, and 
the mighty intellect which had dragged 
John Gavin from a machine shop to 
the very pinnacle of fame was vibrat- 
ing rapidly between two points of dis- 
traction. Those who have never been 
bombarded with personal questions 
while struggling with a new pair of 
purple silk tights can never appreciate 
the delicacy of the situation. 

““Er—Mr. Gavin,” said the jour- 
nalist hopefully, “‘would you mind 
telling the readers of the Morning 
Messenger what you think of the the- 
atrical business? I mean how does 
the stage appeal to you from the 
standpoint of a pugilist?” 

“‘Rotten!’’ growled the champion 
as he carefully eased a bulging calf into 
its silken sheath. ‘‘ Rotten!” 

The interviewer brightened per- 
ceptibly. Here, he told himself, was 
something worth while. 

“You mean, then,” said he eagerly, 
“that the moral influence of the 








it ain’t silk ribbon, and that diamond 
ain’t no phony stone, either. Want 
to see it?”’ 

“I'd be delighted,”” murmured the 
reporter. “‘I never saw a championship 
belt before. I—I am not attached 
to the sporting department. I write 
special articles * 

“Yeh,” said Gavin dryly as he bent 
over the trunk. “I kind of thought 
you wasn’t no sporting editor whea 
you first come in. . . . Now, this 
belt was presented to me by —oh, well, 
read for ypurself what it says. Pretty 
good from the guys in a man's home 
town, eh?” 

au 

HE American prize ring has pro- 

duced hundreds of sports, four or 
five genuine sportsmen and a genius 
or two. Swifty Summers, christened 
Alexander Kittredge Duncan, was 
neither a sport nor a sportsman, but 
he came very « lose to the last classifica- 
tion. The proof is in the fact that 
though he flourished more than a few 
years ago his record remains green 
if not fragrant—in the memories of 
those who have followed the ring and 
ringsters for a decade or so 

Summers was the first real captain 
of the padded-mitt industry; the first 
pugilist to recognize the dollar-and- 
cent possibilities of the profession of 
fisticuffs. We have had many “price 
fighters”’ since his day, but not one of 
them could have taught Summers 
anything new in the use of the double 
or triple cross, or the knack of taking 
an unfair advantage of an opponent 
while making it seem perfectly fair to 
a referee, or the crowning art of scoop- 
ing in the loosely held dollar of com- 








theater is—is -” 

“Moral influence, hell!”’ grunted 
Gavin. ‘‘I don’t know nothing about 
moral influence. I ain’t no preacher, and I ain’t no 
knocker either.” 

“But,” said the perplexed youth, “‘you just said the 
stage was rotten.” 

“Any business,” remarked the champion, “is rotten 
when you want to be doing something else. I'm a fighter, 
Iam; and I'd rather step four rounds with Cockeyed 
Mahoney than make a fool of myself in front of an audi- 
ence. But my manager signed a contract and it’s up to me 
to deliver. Me, I think the show business is rotten.” 

“TI see. Your criticism is based on purely personal 
grounds.” 

“Yeh. I guess so. Write it up any way you like. 
You'll do it anyhow.” 

The young man looked rather bewildered, but caught his 
breath and tried a new tack. 

“*Mr. Gavin,” said he, ‘‘would you mind telling me why 
they call you ‘Grizzly’? Is it because you fight like a 
bear?” 

“If I fought like a bear,”’ said the champion, ‘‘I would 
have been licked long ago. All a grizzly can do is to get you 
into a clinch and hug you to death. That ain’t fighting.” 

The champion rose and surveyed his purple legs, exam- 
ining their reflection in the mirror and nearly twisting his 
head off in order to secure a rear view. 

“Then why do they call you ‘Grizzly’?” 

“Because I’m so hairy. They hung that name on me 
out West, and it’ll stick, I guess. That’s why I have to 
wear these fool things. And my chest—say, if I had 
‘Welcome’ worked on it I could lay down on my back and 
pass for a door mat.”’ Again the champion studied his re- 
flection in the glass, running the tips of his fingers over his 
silken thighs. ‘‘They feel kind of smooth and nice at 
that,”’ said he, half apologetically but with a trace of 
pride. “Cotton is good enough for anybody; but silk— 
well, silk is class. You got to admit it—silk is class. . . . 
Anything else you want to ask me?” 

““Why, yes. Some of the boys in the office want to know 
how long it will take you to whip Mr. Summers. This isn’t 


” 


“Confident? Say, as Sure as You're Setting There I'tt Tear His Block 


for publication, you understand. I—I think they might 
make some bets.” 

Grizzly Gavin grinned from ear to ear. 

“Yeh. They might—if they knew. Listen: If I knew 
the answer to that question I'd win myself wealthy, snow- 
balling the right round in the mutuals, It’s sure to be a 
big betting fight, and I'd get rich.” 

“You're confident of beating him, of course?” 

Gavin stopped grinning and his brows wrinkled into an 
ugly scowl. ‘‘Confident? Say, as sure as you're setting 
there I'll tear his block off! I'll fix that jaw of his so he 
can’t wag it at no more newspaper men ina hurry! I'll 
knock him kicking like a shot rabbit—you can bet your 
last nickel on it!”’ 

“They say that Mr. Summers is very scientific.” 

“Yeh,” said Gavin with great scorn. “All them fighters 
that can’t stand a good wallop, they have to be clever. 
They run, and they duck, and they sidestep, and they 
poke at you with a straight left that wouldn‘t dent a derby 
hat, but when it comes to real fighting—huh, they ain't 
there!” 

“I gather, then, that you haven't a very high opinion of 
Mr. Summers.” 

“Don’t gather the pot till all the chips is in. Swifty 
Summers is no soft proposition and no push-over. He’s 
licked some tough men. He’s fast on his feet, he’s clever 
and he’s tricky as the devil. And when he gets an opening 
for that right hand there ain’t no cream puff in the glove 
when it comes across. There’s a kick in it—a good kick. 
He’s no cinch, but I’]] tear into him so hard that he’ll never 
get a chance to set himself and land with his right. I'll run 
him ragged, and if I can stop him in the first round I'll do 
it. There’s one thing you can say about me if you want 
to—I never yet let a man stay a minute longer than I 
could help. I don’t believe in stalling to give the crowd a 
run for its money. I’m out to win, and win quick. That’s 
why they ¢ome to see me fight. I'll be right on top of 
Summers the minute that bell rings.” 

**May I quote you as saying that?” 


merce, 
— From time to time a great many 
ort’ men thought they were “managing” 


Summers’ business affairs, but when 
the loot was divided they discovered that they had been 
in error. There was never a “‘manager’s cut.” 

Starting with a fair education, Summers read books and 
newspapers and made a careful study of men. He could 
talk easily and entertainingly on any topic of general in- 
terest, and with such choice of vernacular as to be under- 
stood by a bank president or a safe blower. He looked like 
a gentleman, there were times when he acted like one, and 
he dressed with the quiet but elegant taste of a pork- 
packer’s grandson. 

Lady interviewers listened to his soft, well-modulated 
voice and went away to rave inkily about his intelligent 
brown eyes, his perfect poise and the charm of his personal- 
ity. Unquestionably Swifty Summers was a very smooth 
article. When on dress parade he might have borrowed 
a graduating class from the president of a female seminary; 
but stripped down to his warped and twisted soul! he was as 
unscrupulous as a scorpion, and fully as dangerous. There 
was not a trick in his trade which he did not know and use, 
and sometimes he invented new ones, as was the case in hi 
first important ring battle. 

Said Cockeyed Mahoney, the Fighting Stevedore, to 
his chief second: “He's a nice-spoken lad, this Summers, 
an’ I kind o’ hate to muss’m up. When we was in that first 
clinch he whispers to me how his father is in the gallery, 
and asks me not to show'm up too bad before the old man. 
I think I’ll box easy for a few rounds, then go git’m.” 

“Nix!” advised the chief second, ‘‘ You ain't no boxer, 
and he is. Tear into him!” 

“‘No-o,” said Mahoney; “he ast me like a gentleman, 
and I'll let’m stay a while—on account of his old man. I'll 
go easy at first.” 

While Mahoney was going easy he bumped into a right 
hook coming hard. When he recovered consciousness he 
was a sadder, madder man, but not nearly so mad as he 
was later when he ascertained that Summers was an orphan 


Now Grizzly Gavin and Mahoney were friends in spite 
of three hard battles, and Gavin knew the story about 














Swifty’s old man. He had heard other stories as well, and 
was resolved not to listen to any proposition from Sum- 
mers, in the ring or out of it; but it often happens that the 
man who will not listen to conversation will lend both ears 
to the soothing rustle of greenbacks. Four days before the 
battle for the middleweight championship of the world 
Joe Wells entered Gavin's training quarters with a message 
from the enemy. Wells was Gavin's manager, caring no 
more for money than a Circassian beauty does for her hair. 

“Summers wants to see us to-night,” said Wells, 

“Leave him tell his troubles to a policeman!” growled 
Gavin, who was irritabk Most men are irritable after a 
long siege of training. 

“He's got some proposition about making a barrel of 
dough,”’ continued Well “tle wouldn't tell me what it 
is, but he says it’s a cinch. He wants to talk it over with 
you and see what you think about it.” 

“Huh! Figuring on some kind of a frame, eh?”’ 

“He says not. Say 
and here's the angle I don’t get. Here's his message: ‘You 
tell that big stiff of a Gavin that he can clean up fifty thou- 
sand dollars on the side— fifty thousand without betting a 
cent or posting a nickel—and he’ll get it no matter which 


the fight has got to be on the level, 


one of us win 

“*No matter which one of us wins!'’’ repeated Gavin. 
“TI don’t get the angle either. Fifty thousand dollars—and 
I don't get it.’ 

**He says it won't take five minutes to explain the whole 
business, and then you can take it or leave it. It wouldn't 


no betting to be done 


do any harm to listen, John 

“Yeh, but suppose we're seen talking together. Right 
away the papers would yell that we were framing the fight 
You know, and I know, that we wouldn't frame 
nothing; but Summers would frame his own 
brother. It would look bad.” 

“He thought of that. He said that at ten o'clock 
sharp he'd drive by here in a closed hack and pick 
us up down at the railroad crossing.” 

“And the hack driver would spill it, sure!’ 

“*Now listen, John. You ought to know that a 
hack driver never spills nothing. He's wise. It’s 
part of his trade to keep his mouth shut.” 

“| don’t care,” said the champion. “‘1 can’t take 
chances on any newspaper talk.” 

“No,” said Wells, “I guess you're right, John 

Fifty thousand bucks, whether you win or 
whether you lose It sounds like new stuff.” 

“Look here,” said Gavin suddenly, “if you're 
so crazy to know about it why not meet the hack 
and tell Summers to get out. The hack can drive 
on, and me and you and him will have a chat--down 
the railroad track where it’s quiet.’ 

“Keno!” exclaimed the manager. “ Might as 
well find out what he’s got, eh?” 

“Yeh,” grunted Gavin. “And if he makes any 
funny cracks at me I'll just poke him one for luck. 
You tell him so.” 


At five minutes after ten the champion eased 
himself out of the back door of his training quarters, 
traversed an alley, skulked round two corners and 
arrived at the railroad crossing. The night was 
quite dark, but Gavin had no trouble in recognizing Sum 
mers, who stepped from underneath a tree to greet him 
The challenger was far too clever to annoy Gavin with a 
sartorial display; he wore a thick sweater, dark trousers, 
rubber-soled shoes and a cap. His conversation was also 
suited to the occasion 

“tlow're you, champ? You look pretty fit.” 

“Never you worry about me,” snapped Gavin, “I'm 
fit enough to knock your head off.” 

Summers laughed 

“When you worked in the machine shop,” said he, 
“you quit when the whistle blew. You didn't carry your 
tools with you all the time. Let's not quarrel till we get 
paid for it.” 

Gavin grunted and led the way down the railroad track, 
followed by Summers and Joe Wells. When he had gone 
two hundred yards he faced about suddenly. 

“Now talk,” said he, ‘and ialk quick. What have you 
got?” 

“The softest thing in the world,” replied Summers. 
“I’ve got a line on a man who can take moving pictures of 
this fight.” 

“Moving pictures?” asked Gavin stupidly. 


Though it may seem incredible to the youngsters, accus- 
tomed to a motion-picture theater on every downtown 
block, there was a time, and not so very long ago, when the 
amazing future of a giant industry was safely locked inside 
a few strange-looking cameras; and even the men who car- 
ried them had but a faint conception of their commercial 
and artistic possibilities. Most of those men are now mil- 
lionaires many times over 

“Moving pictures?" repeated Gavin again. 

“That's it. You remember they took moving pictures 
of the Carson fight?” 

“Yeh,” said Gavin, “I heard about it.” 
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“Well,” said Summers, “‘they’ve learned a lot since 
then. This fellow—his name’s Isaacs—and his cousin con- 
trols a string of theaters all over the country; tells me he’s 
prepared to handle the picture end without our putting up 
a nickel. He says if the fight is a good one he can guarantee 
that our bit won’t be less than a hundred thousand, cold. 
That’s on a percentage basis, of course. The fight club might 
have to be cut in on a piece of the dough, but the big chunk 
splits three ways—just you and me and Isaacs. How does 
that sound to you?” 

“Reasonable,” chirped Joe Wells. ‘They made a barrel 
of dough out of the Carson pictures—I know that.” 

“And these pictures will beat the Carson pictures all 
hollow,” said Summers. “They’ve made improvements in 
the camera.” 

“Yeh,” said Gavin shrewdly, ‘‘it listens fine; but what 
does this here Isaacs mean when he says ‘ if it’s a good fight’?”” 

‘*Why,’’ smiled 
Summers, ‘‘a good 
fight from a picture 
standpoint. Lots of 
action ——”’ 

“There'll be action 
enough,’ growled 
Gavin, 

‘“‘There’s always 
plenty of action when 
I fight.” 












Gavin Was Playing With Him, Hitting Him at Will as 
He Wabbied Wearily Along the Ropes 


Summers proceeded, calmly ignoring the interruption: 

“Action, and it'll have to last long enough so the film’ll 
be worth charging a dollar to see. Now, for instance, if one 
of us should be dropped cold in the first round the pictures 
wouldn't draw — the show would be too short, understand?” 

“You bet I understand,” sneered the champion. “Come 
on, Joe. We might have known this crook would spring 
something like that. I won't frame for nobody, dough or 
no dough!” 

“Just a minute!” pleaded Summers. ‘That ‘dough or 
no dough’ stuff sounds great, but it’s foolishness. You ain’t 
such a money getter that you can afford to pass up fifty 
thousand bucks. Mike McCue had the title for three years 
before you licked him. Where’s Mike now? Working in a 
lumber yard in Sacramento! Mike was a spender when he 
had it; you’re blowing yours now. Don’t be a fool, Gavin! 
Have you got fifty thousand salted down anywhere? Have 
you got twenty-five? Have you got enough to live soft the 
rest of your life? You bet you haven’t—and neither have 
I! Here's fifty thousand for you and fifty thousand for me; 
and the beauty of it is we don’t have to do anything wrong 
to get it. We can box a nice exhibition for a few rounds and 
then cut loose in earnest, and they’ll think we’ve only been 
feeling each other out. Fifty thousand bucks, as sure as 
death and taxes! Do you want to go back to the 
machine shop when you're through fighting?” 

““No-o,”” said Gavin, who had been thinking of Mike 
McCue sweating in the lumber yard at three dollars a day. 
““No-o, but if I fall for this what'll keep you from trying to 
slip one over on me?” 

Summers turned to Wells with a gesture of disgust. 

































































































October 19,1918 


“No wonder he needs a smart business manager!’’ com- 
plained the challenger. “‘ What will I get if I win this fight? 
Five or six thousand dollars at the outside; and for that 
I’d toss away a fortune!” He whirled and confronted the 
champion. “ Ain’t we both interested in the pictures? Use 
your head, Gavin, use your head!” 

“Yeh,” retorted Gavin, “it’s my head that tells me 
your word ain’t good for a nickel!” 

“So that’s it?’’ cried Summers angrily. ‘‘ My word ain’t 
good, eh? Well, I'll make it good with the fairest propo- 
sition you ever listened to!’”” He fumbled in a hip pocket, 
brought out a leather bill fold and opened it. ‘‘ You don’t 
trust me, Gavin, but I’m going to trust you. Here’s a 
thousand-dollar note—oh, strike a match and look at it! 
It ain’t Confederate money! A thousand-dollar note—and 
it’s yours if I try toslip anything overon you. Put it inyour 
pocket, and if I don’t live up to any agreement we might 
make you can keep it. And you're to be the judge. I'll 
leave it to you when the fight is over. Is that fair or not?” 

John Gavin stood with head lowered, twisting the bit of 
paper in his fingers. The silence lengthened until it became 
almost painful. He was the middleweight champion of the 
world, but never before had he held a thousand-dollar note 
in his hands. 

“Where is this Isaacs?”’ he asked at last without looking 
up. “I—I guess Joe ought to have a talk with him.” 

“He'll be at the Occidental Hotel to-morrow morning,” 
said Summers. “All he wants is a promise that the fight’ll 
last at least four rounds. It’s a straight business proposi- 
tion with him. He can’t go to a lot of expense to make some 
pictures that won’t draw.” 

Gavin tucked the note in his fob pocket. 

“It’s a go,” said he slowly; “and I'll hold this piece of 
dough as a forfeit. We'll box four rounds for the pictures, 
but—watch out for yourself in the fifth!” 

“The same to you!” grinned Summers. “It’s a real old 
knock-down-and-drag-out after the fourth round—and 
may the best man win!” 

He held out his hand and Gavin took it. 

“That'll be me,” said the champion. ‘Yeh, I'll shake 
on it!” 

mr 

BATTLE for a world’s championship is hedged about 

with a tremendous amount of pomp and circumstance. 
The dignified preliminaries have changed very little in 
twenty years. The great and the near-great must be 
introduced to the impatient multitude, and so must every 
tin-eared, dent-nosed, like-weighted gladiator wishing to 
“*challench d’ winner.” A cat may look at a king, and on 
the day of a championship event the lowly pork-and- 
beaner may grasp the hand which grasps a title. 

The gloves must be examined by the referee, by the 
principals, by the chief seconds and trainers, by the 
towel-swingers and bottle-holders and all others considering 
themselves interested. Photographs must be taken show- 
ing champion and challenger crouched and scowling at 
each other, the referee posed in the exact center, trying 
hard to look like the great man he feels himself to be. 
These things, and many others, always happen when a 
championship is in the balance. 

John Gavin sat in his corner, grim and silent, wearing 
his professional face. Preliminaries always annoyed the 
champion. While he waited for the clearing of the ring his 
eyes wandered to the pine platform where the motion- 
picture camera was located. It was the first one he had 
ever seen, and Gavin studied it curiously. Out of that 
insignificant box was to come the money which should 
erase the machine shop from his future calculations 
“fifty thousand sure, maybe seventy-five,”” Isaacs had told 
Joe Wells. - Gavin found himself pitying Mike McCue, 
whose championship had vanished and left no lucrative 
film record behind; and with a vague feeling of uneasiness 
he remembered that many of his friends were betting on 
him to win inside of four rounds. He knew that by aban- 
doning his usual thunderbolt style of attack he was 
betraying a public confidence; but, as Joe Wells had pointed 
out, the gamblers wouldn't give him a cent of their win- 
nings, and a man had a right to feather his nest deep and 
soft while feathers were flying. 

In the opposite corner sat the challenger, noticeably 
pale and evidently nervous, but nodding and smiling in 
response to the shrill greetings of friends and backers. It 
is only the thick-skulled, unimaginative, old-style type of 
bruiser, fighting always with his hands and never with his 
head, who endures the final agony of waiting without feel- 
ing the strain. Tiny beads of sweat dampened Summers’ 
forehead; his hands were in constant motion; his feet 
shuffled over the canvas. Not once did he glance in the 
direction of the motion-picture camera. 

“Look at him!” said Wells to Gavin. “‘Scared stiff, and 
spitting cotton!” 

“Don’t fool yourself!” grunted the champion. ‘I seen 
him in three fights, and he always looks like he’s licked 
before he starts. He’s cool enough when he gets going.” 

The great moment arrived at last. The men, stripped to 
trunks and shoes, stood in their corners while the announcer 
bawled his way through the time-honored formula. Gavin, 
hairy and broad-shouldered as a gorilla, the true type of 
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fighting man, bulked large when 
compared with his slender, flat- 
muscled opponent. High on the 
pine platform a sleek, oily, full- 
jeweled person began turning a 
crank, and a second later the 
gong cut through the 
tense silence. 

Gavin shuffled rapidly 
to the center, head down 
and right hand poised \¥ 
as if to annihilate his 
opponent with one 
mighty swing. Sum- 
mers met him and im- 
mediately began dancing 
in and out, feinting with 
light lefts. Gavin 
rushed, there was a flurry 
of smothered blows and , 
they clinched. Summers’ 
lips did not move, but his head 
was on Gavin’s shoulder and the 
champion caught the message: 

“Make it look good, champ! 
Four rounds—for the pictures. 
You rush me and I'll block.” 

Gavin backed out of the clinch and 
rushed, his guard heldlow. Ashe plunged 
in, ready to swing, Summers took one 
lightning step forward and to the left, 
and as he did so he whipped his right fist 
across, backed up by one hundred and 
fifty pounds of bone, muscle and sinew. 
Gavin saw the blow coming, and in that astounded fraction 
of an instant he realized that he had been tricked into 
leaving his jaw wide open to the same vicious swinging 
hook that had finished poor, generous Mahoney. He saw 
it coming, and that was all. Before he could duck his 
head or raise his shoulder Summers’ famous knockout 
punch crashed home on the point of his chin, and Gavin 
dropped like a log, face down on the canvas. 

There followed an interval of blackness and oblivion, 
and then the prostrate gladiator became aware of a terrific 
volume of sound beating in on him from four sides of the 
ring—the wild hysterical yelling of men who see a cham- 
pionship changing hands. A new note struck in, clear and 
sharp, very close to Gavin’s ear: 

“Fight!” 

Then Gavin knew where he was and remembered what 
had happened to him He struggled to his knees, but the 
sunlit arena swung in dizzying circles before his glazed eyes 
and there was no strength in him anywhere— nothing but 
weakness and a sickening sensation of nausea. He knew 
that he must be on his feet inside of two seconds, but his 
numbed brain could not transmit its commands to the 
sprawling limbs. Gavin dropped forward, supporting 
most of his we ight on his hands, and in this position he 





heard the count reach nine. 

Had his very life de pended on his getting to his feet he 
could not have tried harder, but the paralyzing effect of 
that treacherous blow was not to be thrown off by a sheer 
effort of the will. If Gavin had succeeded in rising he would 
have been an open target before as merciless a fighter as 
ever lived, but the champion did not think of this. He only 
knew that he must be on his feet before the count reached 
ten. . . . Now if he could just get that right knee off 
the canvas. 

A hand slapped him smartly on the shoulder and three 
words came to him: ‘Ten—and out!” 

The fight was over; and Gavin had sold the champion- 
ship of the world for a thousand-dollar note, which was 
good, and the word of a man whose word he had said was 
not good. He collapsed on his face and Summers picked 
him up and carried him to his corner. 

The new champion looked down through the ropes at a 
white, wide-eyed young man who seemed to be trying to 
say something. It was Joe Wells, stunned by the sudden 
catastrophe to his own personal fortunes. As Summers 
placed the defeated fighter on his stool Gavin’s eyes opened 
and he looked up at the man who had tricked him out of 
his title. “Oh, you dog! You dog!” muttered Gavin. 

Then Summers did a very clever thing. He put 
both arms round Gavin's neck and bent close over 
him. Those who were in a position to see the little 
tableau thought the winner was whispering words of 
comfort to the loser; certainly the pitying smile on 
Summers’ face seemed to indicate something of the 
sort. 

But this is what he was saying: “If you squeal, 
you big hairy stiff, this crowd’ll hang you, and your 
manager too! If you want to get out of this place 
alive you'll keep your trap shut!” 

Even in his shaken and befuddled condition John 
Gavin realized that the advice was sound. In at- 
tempting to fool the public he himself had been 
fooled, and dared not lift unclean hands against his 
partner in crime. Summers had played it very safe. 


Summers Was the First Real Cap- 
tain of the Padded:Mitt Industry 


High on the pine platform, black against the wester- 
ing sun, the sleek and oily Mr. Isaacs continued to turn 
the crank of the motion-picture camera; and as he 
cranked he smiled. Perhaps he smiled because his pockets 
were full of winning tickets; perhaps he 
smiled because the film magazine of the 
camera was empty—had been empty all 
day. Mr. Isaacs was not a photographer; 
he was a cross between a confidence man 
and a sure-thing gambler. He 
had taken chances from time 
to time, but he had never taken 
so much as a snapshot in all his 
life. 

Iv 

HE San Francisco that used 

to be was the winter Mecca 
of American sports and sport- 
ing men. There is a new San 
Francisco now, keeping open 
house for all the world and 
making the stranger feel his 
welcome as he feels it nowhere 
else, but the race tracks, the 
wide-open pool rooms, the gam- 
bling houses and the great 
world’s championship battles 
are things of the past. They 
have vanished as completely as 
the deep-sea-going hacks, the cable cars 
that used to trundle up Market Street, 
and the wooden buildings that once 
lined that great thoroughfare. The good 
old days may have been bad old days 
shockingly bad when judged by the strict, Middle Western 
standard of morality—but many a grizzled San Franciscan 
mentions them with a faint sigh of genuine regret. There 
was always something doing in old San Francisco, especially 
in the gay winter season, when the ponies were running 
and the town swarmed with turf followers. 

What wonder, then, that Swifty Summers pointed his 
keen nose in the direction of the Golden Gate? The second 
year of his championship had been kind to him. He had 
defended his title three times without even having his hair 
mussed and had completed a successful theatrical tour. 
All his pockets were bulging with unspent money, and well 
he knew what city made the highest bid for men of his 
kidney. He started for San Francisco, fully intending to 
jostle the bookmakers into the bread line. 

It often happens that the man who handles his own 
crooked game wisely proves himself a fool when he 
attempts to beat the crooked game owned and backed by 
the other fellow. Summers, a fox in the roped arena, was a 
goose in the betting ring. In the simple but expressive 
language of the track, the champion was a sucker for the 
horses. 

Intent only on making a killing and confident that his 
exclusive inside information would cause great financial 
distress on Bookmakers’ Row, Summers handed over to 
the block men the larger portion of the money that he had 
pried out of the effete East. The killing did not materialize 
and he then plunged wildly to recoup. Five as-good-as- 
guaranteed tips went wrong, and the champion awoke to 
the fact that he must return to his own game. 

Indolent by nature, Summers had 
promised himself a winter of soft living and 
easy money. He had no wish to undergo 
the weary grind of training fora hard fight; 
he felt that he had earned a rest. Before 
his bank roll grew thin he had been almost 
discourteous to the boxing pro- 
moters. These had urged the 
claims of an extremely tough 
youth named Dugan, a Coast 


product who had blazed his way to prominence, leaving a 
trail of battered middleweights in his wake. Summers had 
insisted that Dugan “‘get a reputation’’—an excuse much 
used by champions when wishing to sidetrack a dangerous 
climber. 

One rainy afternoon at the race track Summers was 
learnedly discussing mud runners with Omaha Slim and 
keeping a wary eye on the betting ring. While thus engaged 
he caught a glimpse of a back and shoulders that seemed 
strangely familiar to him. 

‘Just like I’m tellin’ you,”” Omaha was saying; “them 
dinky-legged beetles go good in the slop. You saw Amphion 
win the last race. Now on a dry track that dawg wouldn't 
have been one, two, nowheres, His legs would have hurt 
him, and 

“Hold on a minute,” interrupted Summers, shifting his 
position. ‘‘Ain’t that John Gavin over there, with his 
back to us?” 

“Yeh, that’s him. He’s round here a lot this winter.” 

“What's he doing?” 

“Not much of anything. He’s on the toboggan for fair. 
I guess he never got over that quick trimming you handed 
him. Kind of broke his heart, they say. Broke him every 
other way too. Yeh, he’s round here, bettin’ with the dol- 
lar books, doin’ the best he can, same as the rest of us.” 

“He chased me all over the country last year,” said 
Summers, “hollering for a return match. I let him 
holler.” 

*“‘He won't be chasin’ anybody now,” said Omaha. 
*‘He’s got some trouble with his back — rheumatism, maybe 
And he wears a big pair of black-rimmed cheaters, so I 
guess his eyes ain't what they used to be. They go quick 
when they go, these tough sluggers, don’t they?” 

‘You bet. Then he’s quit fighting?” 

“Quit fighting everything but booze. He could have had 
a match with Dugan last septe mber, but he passed it up 
Prob'ly thought Dugan was hard game. Yeh, John was a 
good ole wagon, but he done broke down.” 

“Tough luck,”’ said Summers; and nearly meant it 


Later in the afternoon he managed to contrive a meet- 
ing with the former champion. Summers expected hard 
words, and was even prepared to block a wild swing for 
his jaw, but Gavin greeted him with a mildness almost 
pathetic. His spirit seemed quite broken. 

“Why, hello, Swifty! They told me you was here. How’s 
things?”’ 

“Fine,” said Summers, making a swift survey of hi 
victim. 

Gavin needed a shave, a cleaner collar would not have 


hurt his appearance, and the suit that he wore was down- 


> »* 


right shabby 

“You look it,” said Gavin. “Buy you a drink? 

Swifty accepted the invitation, and ordered a glass of 
sherry, but Gavin demanded his own private bottle and 
poured out a very stiff jolt. 

‘“‘Here’s luck!"’ said he, and gulped it down without 
blinking 

Summers watched him curiously out of the corner of 
his eye. 

‘* Have another?” asked the champion. 
this time.” 


“T’ll take a cigar 
(Continued on Page 125 
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Then Gavin Knew Where He Was and 
Remembered What Had Happened to Him. He Struggied to His Knees 
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tumbled ove mething oft in the deep, dark 
trench. H mpa n checked the fall with a ready 
hand poke in a e that hinted at the mile one could 
! ro] 
1 ( f You have not wakened him!" but 
I ‘ ni i ey] on nel queried the aéroplane 
American doubtfull n low, pre e college French migration 
I effet! What would yu? They are o tired, the hen, an that 
" cle Is! Let then ee] The hour not yet core remote 
) ng as the sentine are alert colonel of hi 
The French battalion commander resumed hi progre pered 
The Amer in found it an effort keep up Phe imped l'o-morrow 
menta of a trench were not yet so familiar to him as to be He 
inconsciousi avoided Besich i mind wrestled with 
' ng t A nee ed tl omething more than uch 
the mere diff ‘ ocomotion. He voiwed his thought ee for 
na tone of 1 ed adn ation as he came side by side The observation 
again in a wider por m of the trench basin of low 
But} i he ey to-night ure they know trenches 
The ex n lant geed | houlder 
Ihe KI ‘ f But after four year one 
fir ‘ I being habit ed H explanation was the height he 
nterrupted | the nec t f pa 
i t id i narrow traverse 
( ‘ ‘ le 
It t he me he 
na een Ul Ma 
The Americar rilled at the ] ‘ 
confider ugh of | compantot 
He is me »> the battletield H 
Datte i n trai gata di 
tant base my He himself had 
ery recent! been attached t " 
French artillery ¢ ip for a short 
experience { the real thing before 
! pre ! gu ind norse and 
wn were intrusted to ! responsi 


unexpected 


( ‘ f battle Then very suddenly, 
with it warning, the French divi-. 
on with which he had just begun 
identify himself had been moved 
from its quiet sector of the line, had 

found itself in tha irena whereor 


the eve f al he worid were focused 
They were f ti} ‘ were to 
withstand the boche ! ipreme 
eft ! 

Chere id bee " { feverish 
expectatior followed by days of 
loubt, of all mann w hypotheses, 
1s dawn after dawr f perfect sum 
ner weather opened nn hour 
when still the attack did not come 
Behind them was Par tense wit! 


nxiets the nerve center un the 


& UNOERW . 


A Vivid Picture of a Battie Scene During the 


‘ Alliance 3) nea that they 


looked over ‘ liders 





were 


though no 
artill ry 


nowledgment of hi 
himself the 


yround 


thither at nightfall, had installed himself 


had 


like birds circling in 


at daybreak 
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flocks 


to it in their consciousness of its perilous proximity 
must not break, whatever the strain! 
again over the quiet undulating countryside toward the 


otherwise betrayed no hint of his intentions 


They 


Their eyes turned 


enemy, who indeed from time to time woke thundering 
echoes by a bombardment that was promptly reciprocated, 


The 


before the 


unlit morning which now seemed infinitely 


econd dawn had yet replaced it, the 
had whi 


group had led him aside, 


plea that it wa 
thod of attach 
post was on 


German me 


through which ran the 


looked down upon a dimly 


had immediately begged permission to witne 


the 


ittack from a forward observation post, had received it i 


essential he should 


a height overlooking a 


Opposing 


He had accompanied the French gunner officer 


From an armored 
emplacement in a reserve trench just below the summit of 


pers 


eived 





Hours of Darkness 








Men Going Over Conquered Ground to Their Trenches for the Night 


landscape hushed in such profound peace that even the 
occasional outburst of a machine gun seemed to have no 
more importance than the chatter of a bird startled from 
He had thrilled in of the falla- 
ciousness of this peace, was irresistibly impelled to pene 
surface. The French artilleryman had 
agreed that nothing was to be expected for some hours yet 
had concurred, with a smile and a shrug of the shoulde rs, 
in the s 


its roost his knowledge 


trate beneath its 


uggestion that the American should visit the front- 
should return before midnight. He 
would understand the plan of defense so much better if he 
admitted 

So Captain Vansittart found himself accompanying a 
of the th of the line 


The commandant explained mat 


line trenches below; 
had seen those trenches, it wa 


battalion commander in a tour of 





the battalion's sector. 
ters to him 

rhe defe nse | 
“The enemy may 
kilometers even 


he said 


several 


organized in depth — is elastic,” 
a certain distance 
and yet the unbroken 
He constantly runs his head against new and unexpected 
defenses until he becomes exhausted. And then it 
turn. The front lines are d almost at once, of 
that is 


pe netrate 


barrier remain 
is our 
overwhelme 
foreseen.”’ 

‘Yes,”’ said the American, 


What happe ns 


course 
“but 
to you in that case?” 
he commandant sketched a little 
of indiffere 
untheatrical sincerity 


gesture nee that was sub 
lime in it 


la Fran t Thay he said 
/ 


( est toujour 


simply. “On peut mourir tect comme 


ailleur 
lhe American had no word to say 
A little farther on the chef de ba- 
taillon stopped before the entrance 
to a dugout. An adjutant—in the 
French Army the noncom- 
missioned officer— standing by the 


senior 


orifice saluted. 
**Where is the captain?’ 
“At the listening post, mon com- 


mandant.”’ 

The battalion commander nodded 
tolerance of this zeal. 
Is everything ready in 
the company?” 

“Everything, mon commandant.” 

“Take particular care the men 
have their gas masks ready for in- 
stant It may be to-night, you 
know.” 

He hesitated for a fraction of a 
second, looked sharply into the dimly 
seen face of the adjutant. 


* Bien. 


use. 


“There will be no retreat, La- 
porte—this time!” 
The adjulant uttered just such 





another little laugh of confidence as 
that to which the American had 
thrilled a few minutes previously. 
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“*Nous sommes un peu la, nous autres, mon com- 
mandant!’’ he said, an accent of pride mingling wich 
his restrained jocularity. 

**Nous sommes un peu ld’’—it was the sacra- 
mental phrase; the phrase that had passed, grimly 
humorous, from lip to lip on the Marne and the 
Ourcg in the long ago; the phrase that had brought 
the smile over locked teeth as it followed, like an 
antistrophe, the inflexible ‘On ne passe pas!”’ in the 
hell of Verdun; the phrase that had been muttered, 
an invoked tradition, on countless days and nights 
of battle, charged with memories of stoic endurance, 
invigorating by the malicious implication of its 
simple statement of fact. In it was summed up the 
poilu’s attitude to the war; a phrase apt to all occa- 
sions, used in all. It was not new to Captain Van- 
sittart— he had read it many times in books—but as 
he heard it now, for the first time from the authentic 
lips, its full significance flashed upon him. 

They were still there these French sol- 
diers, as his own men might say, nearly translating 
the phrase. They were still there after four years 
of strain and suffering and effort unimaginable— in- 
credible to their children when they should narrate 
them; still there after four years of unflinching re- 
sistance to every variant of stratagem and horror 
evolved by a race that glorifies its barbarity by 
pointing to its aptitude for war; they were still 
there, barring the road, unconquerable. 

Captain Vansittart looked at the calm figure of 
the adjutant with almost the humility of a conscript 
of 1814 contemplating an Immortal of the Old 
Guard— or, among his own ancestry, a soldier of the 
draft of 1863 suddenly face to face with a veteran 
of Hancock’s Second Corps. There was so much 

glory to overtake 

Even while these thoughts were passing through 
his mind there was a sudden lighting up of the 
eastern horizon above the dark parapet of the trench, a 
long thunderous roll and roar punctuated by heavy shocks 
that surged in one mighty wave of sound from the distance 
in front and extended illimitably on either hand. The three 
men stiffened in one simultaneous start, stood fixed in a 
The seconds dragged themselves 
Would those first shells never fall? 
They fiercely sibilant in their 
approach, indefinitely multiplied. They passed, not with 
the normal whine and wail, but like flocks of driven spirits 
gobbling despairfully in distress at their vertiginous speed 
They passed, diminishing to inaudibility; were immedi- 


ately succeeded by others. 


some! 


paralysis of suspense 
out, one two— three 


came—high overhead 


Another moment and the western horizon flashed and 
thundered in answer. Neither ceased. 

The battalion commander turned to the American: 

“It is beginning. You would do well to hasten to your 
observation post, monsieur. That is a gas barrage behind 
our front line. It may fall upon us here at any moment 
You will have an interesting spectacle from your hill. 
Bonne chance, monsieur!”’ 

They parted with a clasp of the hand, reciprocal good 
wishes. The commandant sent for his captain. The 
American hurried through an endless maze of trenches 
toward his post. He arrived after what seemed an eternity 


of desperate effort, a purgatorial passage under a vault 








* 








Ain Officer Making His Last Round at Night, Looking Into 
the Dugouts to See That Everything is All Right 


that flickered from dazzling irradiations to blackness and 
back again; amid a chaos of noise that hazed the senses 
and yet goaded him to a bewildered flurry of speed; 
through trenches now so thronged with men that progress 
was almost impossible, now utterly deserted at a moment 
when he was baffled by a choice of ways; upward at last, 
straight across the open upon the side of the hill that 
loomed finally above him. He had narrowly escaped a shot 
from the sentry who challenged startlingly—he had for- 
gotten mere men in this elemental conflict of infernal hori 
zons opening in flare and thunder upon the night on either 
hand—as he dropped into the trench. He ran through 
groups of men dispersing to their dugouts after an inspec- 
tion of gas masks. At last he lifted the gas-proof blank 





which covered the entrance to the observation post, stood 
breathless. 

The French lieutenant looked up from the telephone 
He made 
American 


into which he was speaking, nodded a welcome. 
a gesture toward the 
stepped toward it, looked out. 

The battalion commander had not exaggerated the 


observation slit. The 


The spectacle was more than 
From end to end of the 
he gazed sudden sheets of 


advantages of his prospect 
interesting; it was magnificent 
eastern horizon toward which 
white light leaped high and ceaselessly, now spectrally 


silhouetting vague hill masses, now faintly irradiating 
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them against a darker sky, anon dazzling him with 
a broad flare of brilliance too intense for vision, 
flung like an incandescent wall up to the very zenith 
and vanishing in velvet blackness. A flickering play 
of soft lights and shadows over the low ground 
beneath him to his left hinted at the similar illumi 
nation of the horizon behind. From both horizons, 
but more distinctly from that in front, arrived a 
steady succession of metallic slams, of dull thuds, of 
sharper crashes, or definitely spaced and momen 
tarily dominant heavy roars, all following one ar 
other haphazard, with norhythm of accentuation but 
with the deliberate persistence of many batteries 
working comfortably at their diverse normality 
Not yet was the moment of frenzied fury 
head the whine and scream and rumble of the flying 


Over- 


projectiles made a continuous sound that, once 
remarked in the brief intervals between loud detona 
tions, never left the ears 
in flights that monopolized the sky, 


Mingled with it, sometimes 
was that dis- 
tressful gobbling plaint of missiles that seemed con- 





scious of some menace more uncanny, more dreadful 
than the rest, locked yet for a space within them 
said a voice by the American's side, 
His face, empha 
sized with a contrast of dark eyes and a little dark 
mustache upon its pallor, showed vivid in a sudden 
bright reflection 

“It is the fluid in them which makes that curious 
There is a heavy gas barrage on the gun posi- 
tions. Mybatteryisoutofaction—changingground.” 

The American tried to imagine the scene behind 
the plunging, frightened horses, irritated by 
the gas shields over their nostrils—a tightly fitting 
bag over the muzzle; the frantically striving driv- 
ers, the hurrying gunners, unhuman in their masks 
as they hooked in the teams, swiftly packed up the 


**Gas shells,” 


It was the artillery observer 


noise, 


them 


necessaries, strove to comprehend orders that could 
not be shouted, that were given by signs; while the deadly 
gas drifted over all, slaying with one chance unlucky 
breath of it, arriving in ever-renewed quantities with rush 
after rush through the air that finished in the treacherously 
muffled burst, invisible in the night save when a wreathing 
fume was illuminated by the brief gun flashes of some 
adjacent battery that still fired 
He achieved a vague mental glimpse of it 
cally sharpened perhaps by the proximity of this com- 
panion whose troubled face showed that he at least could 
fully realize his comrades’ difficulties—but felt that he 
failed in adequate conception. 
leaping aurora on the horizon, to a reperception of the 
hurrying shells. The explosions of all alike, whether loud 


or muffled, were lost in the discharges of the guns. None 
\ 


telepathi 


He turned again to the 


burst in the vicinity of the observation post 

The spectacle continued through an indefinite period, 
punctuated at intervals by absences of the French officer 
from his side as he endeavored vainly to renew telephonic 
communication with his battery. He heard him exchang- 
ing hypotheses with the telephonists, speaking to the 
group headquarters. The line at least was still intact, then 
It was the battery that was at fault. The American gath- 
ered from the conversation with headquarters that it had 
had to change position more than once. At last he heard 

Continued on Page 130 
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THEN Cassius Wyble came down from his moun- 
t 


ains to the 2000-population metropolis of Clay- 
burg on his half-yearly trip for supplies he thought 

t he d custom of Muster Day had been revived, 
No fewer than eleven men in khaki were lounging round 


the station platform or sitting on the steps of the North 

America general store Enlistment posters, too, flared 
' ind | 

These | ers —¢ for their pretty pictures—meant 


nothing at all to Cas} Wyble. For, as with his pare nts and 


grandparents, his knowledge of the written or printed word 


is purely a matter of hear ay. 

Yet the sight of the eleven men in newfangled uniform 
o like in color to his own butternut homespuns— interested 
Cash 


‘What's all the boys doin’—togred up thataway?” he 
lemanded of the North America’s proprietor. ‘‘ Waitin’ 

the band?” 

“Waiting to be shipped to Camp Lee,” answered the 
ocal merchant prince; burnt-leather 
face grew blanker: “‘Camp Lee, down in V'ginia, you 


adding, as Cash’ 


know. Training camp for the war.” 

War?” queried Cash, preparing to grin, at prospect of 
a joke. “What war?” 

What war?” echoed the dumfounded storekeeper. 
“Why, the war ! Where in blazes have you been 


of course! 
keeping yourself?” 

“IT been up home, where I b’long,” said Cash sulkily. 
‘What with the hawgs, an’ crops an’ skins an’ sich, a busy 
man’s got no time traipsin’ off to the city every minute. 





attin’ about.” 


me what war you're b 
The storekeeper told him. He told him in the simplest 
Yet half—and more than half—of the 
om ' les al » the liste ’ = ers 
explanation went miles above the listening mountaineers 
head. Cash gathered, however, that the United States was 
fighting Germany 
| 


Twice a year does me pretty nice. An’ now s’pose you tell 
! 


possible language. 


Germany he knew by repute for a country or a town on 
the far side of the world. Some of its citizens had even 
, where their odd 
diction and porcelain pipes roused much derision among 
the cultured hillfolk 


nvaded his West Virginia mountains 


Germany?” mused Cash when the narrative was 
ended. ‘We're to war with Germany, hey? Sakes, but I 
wisht I'd knowed that yesterday! < — of Germans 
went right past my shack. I could ’a’ shot ’em as easy as 
toad pie 

The North Ameri a's proprie tor value d Cash Wyble ’ 
sparse trade, as he valued that of other mountaineers who 
made Clayburg their semiannual port of call. If on Cash's 
report these rustics should begin a guerilla warfare upon 
their German neighbors, more of them would presently be 
lodged in jail than 
the North Amer 
ica could well 
afford to spare , 
irom its meager ¢ 
customer, list 

Wherefore the 
preprietor did 
some moreex plain 
ing. Knowing the 
mountaineer 
brain, he made no 
effort to point out 
the difference be- 
tween armed Ger 
mans and nor 
combatants. He 
merely said that 
the Government 
had threatened to 
lock up any West 
Virginian who 
should kill a Ger 
man—this side of 
It was a 
new law, he con- 


Europe 


tinued, and one 
that the revenue 
officers were bent 
on enforcing. 
Cash sighed and 
reluctantly bade 
farewelltoanallur- 
ing dream that had 
begun to shape it- 
self in his simple 
brain—a dream of 
“laying out” in 
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T 
elephant patience until a German neighbor should stroll, 
unsuspecting, along the trail below and should move slowly 
within range of the antique Wyble rifle. 

It was a sweet fantasy, and hard to banish. For Cash 
certainly could shoot. There was scarce a man in the 
Cumberlands or the Appalachians who could outshoot him. 
Shooting and a native knack at moonshining were Cash’s 
only .real accomplishments. Whether stalking a shy old 
stag or potting a revenue officer on the sky line, the man’s 
aim was uncannily true. In a region of born marksmen 
his skill stood forth supreme. 

He felt not the remotest hatred for any of these local 
Germans. In an impersonal way he rather liked one or two 
of them. Yet, if the law had really been off —— 

The zest of the man hunt tingled pleasantly in the 
marksman’s blood. And he resented this unfair new 
revenue ruling, which permitted and even encouraged the 
<illing of Germans in Europe and yet ordained a closed 
ason on them in West Virginia. Still, there was no sense 
in a busy man’s risking jail or a fine by indulging his sport- 
ing tastes. So Cash tried to forget the temptation, and 
proceeded to the more material task of trafficking for his 
next half year’s supplies. 

A few months later the draft caught Cash Wyble and 
carried him away in its swirling flood, depositing him in 
due time, with a quantity of similar mountaineer flotsam, 
in the training mill of Camp Lee. 

No half-grown wildcat dragged by the scruff of the neck 
from the sanctuary of its tree hole was ever one-tenth so 
raging sly indignant as was Cash at his impressment into his 
country’s service. Born and bred of fellow illiterates in 
the wildest corner of the Cumberland Range, thirty-two 
miles from the nearest railroad, he knew nothing and 
cared less about the affairs of the world that lay beyond the 
circling blue mountain walls. 

To Cash all persons who lived outside that circle were 
“Foreigners,” even if their habitat was the adjoining 
county of his own state. 

He had heard of England and of France and of Europe, 
in much the same vague fashion as he had heard of Ger- 
many. He knew the name of the President of the United 
States; of the governor of West Virginia; of the mayor of 
Clayburg. Also of the political party whose ticket his 
father had always voted, and which Cash, in consequence, 
voted. He knew there had been a Civil War and—from 
pictures and from paternal description— he knew the types 
of uniforms each side had worn. The foregoing facts com- 
prised his total knowledge of American politics and of 
world history. 

As to the causes and the occasion and the stakes of the 
present war he had not an inkling. Nor could the explana- 
tions of slightly better-informed recruits make the matter 
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much clearer to him. It most certainly roused no trace of 
enthusiasm or of patriotism in his indignant breast. All he 
knew or was interested in was that he had been forced to 
leave his shack and his straggly mountain-side farm and 
his hidden moonshine still, at the very worst possible 
season for leaving any of them. 

He had been coerced into riding innumerable miles to a 
foreigner state that seemed all bottomland, and there was 
herded with more men than he had known were on earth. 
He had been dressed in an amazing suit; made to wear 
socks and underclothes for the first time in his life; and 
daily put throuzh a series of physical evolutions whose 
import was a sealed book to him. In all weathers, too, he 
must wear shoes. 

Like the aforesaid caught wildcat Cash Wyble rebelled 
at every inch of the way. For his first two months of 
captivity he spent more time in the guardhouse than out 
of it. On his first day at camp he tried to thrash a licu- 
tenant who was lining up a rawly shambling company and 
who spoke with unwelcomed sharpness to the mountaineer. 
Scarce had Cash atoned for this crime when he succeeded 
in giving a very creditable thrashing to a sergeant who was 
teaching his squad the mysteries of ’bout face. 

Hearing that the near-by city of Petersburg was larger 
than Clayburg—which he knew to be the biggest metrop- 
olis in America—Cash set out to nail the lie by a personal 
inspection of Petersburg. He neglected to apply for leave, 
so was held up by the first sentinel he met. 

Cash explained very politely his reason for quitting 
camp. But the pig-headed sentinel still refused to let him 
pass. Two minutes later a fast-summoned corporal and 
two men were using all their strength to pry Wyble loose 
from the luckless sentry. And again the guardhouse had 
Cash as a transient and blasphemous guest. 

He was learning much more of kitchen-police work than 
of guard mount. At the latter task he was a failure. The 
first night he was assigned to beat pacing, the relief found 
him restfully snoring, on his back, his rifle stuck up in 
front of him by means of its bayonet thrust into the 
ground. Cash had seen no good reason why he should 
walk to and fro for hours when there was nothing exciting 
to watch for and when he had been awake since early 
morning. Therefore he had gone to sleep. And his subse- 
quent guardhouse stay filled him with uncomprehending 
fury. 

The salute, too, struck him as the height of absurdity 
as a bit of tomfoolery in which he would have no part. 
Not that he was exclusive, but what was the use of touch- 
ing one’s forelock to some officer one had never before met? 
He was willing to nod pleasantly and even to say “‘ Howdy, 
Cap?” when his company captain passed by him for the 
first time in the morning. But he saw no use in repeating 
that or any other 
form of salutation 
whenthesamecap- 
tain chanced to 
meet him a bare 
fifteen minutes 
later. 

Cash Wyble’s 
case was notin any 
way uniqueamong 
Camp Lee’s thirty 
thousand new sol- 
diers. Hundreds 
of mountaineers 
were in still worse 
mental plight. 
And the tact as 
well as the skill of 
their officers was 
strained well-nizgh 
to the breaking 
point in shaping 
the amorphous 
backwoods rab- 
ble into trim sol- 
diers. 

Not all members 
of the mountain 
draft were so 
fiercely resentful 
as was Cash. But 
many others of 
them were like un- 
broken colts. The 
strange frequency 
of washing and of 
shaving, and the 
wearing of under- 








cliff-top brush, 
waiting with true 


By Sunrise He Had Located the German Who Had Put Fim on His Mettie Two Days Before 


clothes were their 
chief puzzles. 
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The company captain labored with Cash again and 
again, pointing out the need of neat cleanliness, of prompti- 
tude, of vigilance; trying to make him understand that a 
salute is not a sign of servility; seeking to imbue him with 
the spirit of patriotism and of discipline. But to Cash the 
whole thing was infinitely worse and more bewildering 
than had been the six months he had once spent in Clay- 
burg jail for mayhem. 

Three things alone mitigated his misery at Camp Lee: 
The first was the shooting; the second was his monthly 
pay—which represented more real money than he ever had 
had in his pocket at 
any one time; the 


hunt swept pleasantly through his blood. He had no desire 
to risk prison. So he had made very certain by repeated 
inquiry that this particular section of France was in 
Europe; and that no part of it was within the boundaries 
or the jurisdiction of the sovereign state of West Virginia. 
Here, therefore, the law was off on Germans, and he could 
not get into the slightest trouble with the hated revenue 
officers by shooting as many of the foe as he could go out 
and find. 

Cash enjoyed the picture he conjured up—a picture of a 
whole bevy of Germans seated at ease in a trench, smoking 


To mitigate the annoyance there was a call for volunteer 
sharpshooters to scout cautiously through No Man’s 
Land and seek to render the boche sniping a less safe and 
exhilarating sport than thus far it had been. The job was 
full of peril, of course. For there was a more than even 
chance of the Yankee snipers’ being sniped by the rival 
sharpshooters, who were better acquainted with the 
ground 

Yet at the first call there was a clamorous throng of 
volunteers. Many of these volunteers admitted under 
pressure that they knew nothing of scout work and that 
they had not so 
much as qualified in 





third was the food 
amazing in its abun- 
dance and luxurious 
Varie ty, to the 
always-hungry 
mountaineer. 

Sut presently the 
target shooting 
palled. As soon as 
he had mastered 
carefully the intri- 
cacies of the queer 
new rifle they gave 
him, the hours at the 
range were no more 
inspiring to him 
than would be, to 
Paderewski, the 
ernal playing of 
the scale of C with 





one finger 

To Cash the tar- 
get shooting was 
child’s play. Once 
he grasped the rules 
as to sights and ele- 
vations and became 
used to the feel of 


the army rifle, the 


imple 

He could outshoo 
practically every 
man at Camp Lee 
This gave him no 





pride. He made 


himse lf pop llar with 


men who complh- 
mented him on it 
by assuring them 


modestly that he 
outshot them not 
because he was such 
a dead shot but be- 
cause they shot so 
badly 

The headiest colt 


n time will learn 


he lesson of the —- — ——$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$$———— 


breaking pen nd 
Cash Wyble gradu- 
ally became a soldier. At least he learned the drill and the 
regulations and how to keep out of the guardhouse—except 
ist after pay day; and his lank figure took on a certain 
military spruceness. But under the surface he was still 
Cash Wyble. He behaved, because there was no incentive 














at the camp that made disobedience worth while 


Then after an endless winter came the journey to the 
eaboard and the embarkation for France; and the 
iwesome sight of a tossing gray ocean a hundred times 


ider and rougher than Clayburg River in freshet time 
Followed a week of agonized terror, mingled with an acute 
longing to die. Then ensued a week of calm water, during 
which one might refill the oft-emptied inner man 

A few days later Cash was bumping along a newly 
repaired French railway in a car whose announced capacity 
was forty men or eight horses. And thence to billet in a 
half-wrecked village, where his regiment was drilled and 
redrilled in the things they had toiled so hard at Camp Lee 
to master, and in much that was novel to the men. 

Cash next came to a halt in a network of trenches over- 
looking a stretch of country that had been tortured into 
hideousness—a region that looked like a Doré nightmare. 
It was a waste of hillocks and gullies and shell holes and 
blasted big trees and frayed copses and split bowlders and 
seared vegetation. When Cash heard it was called No 
Man’s Land he was not surprised. He well understood 
why no man—not even an ignorant foreigner—cared to 


+ 


buy such a tract 
He was far more interested in hearing that a tangle of 
trenches, somewhat like his regiment’s own, lay three 
miles northeastward, at the limit of No Man’s Land, and 
that those trenches were infested with Germans. 
Germans were the people Cash Wyble had come all the 
way to France to kill. And once more the thrill of the man 








And at Last He Was Out, Under the Foggy Stars, With Excited Germans Firing in His General Direction and Loosing Off Star Sheits 


porcelain pipes and conversing with one another in comi- 
cally broken English; of himself stealing toward them, 
and from the shelter of one of those hillock bowlders open- 
ing a mortal fire on the unsuspecting foreigners. 

It was a quaint thought, and one that Cash loved to 
play with 

Also it had an advantage that most of Cash's vivid 
mind pictures had not. For, in part, it came true 

The Germans, on the thither side of No Man's Land, 
seemed bent on jarring the repose and wrenching the nerve 
of their lately arrived Yankee neighbors. Not only were 
those veteran officia! entertainers, Minnie and Bertha, and 
their equally vocal artillery sisters called into service for 
the purpose, but a dense swarm of snipers were also 
impressed into the task. 

Now this especial reach of No Man’s Land was a veri- 
table snipers’ paradise. There was cover—plenty of it 
everywhere. A hundred sharpshooters of any scouting 
prowess at all could deploy at will amid the tumble of 
bowlders and knolls and twisted tree trunks and battered 
foliage and craters. 

The long spell of wet weather had precluded the burning 
away of undergrowth. There were tree tops and hill sum- 
mits whence a splendid shot could be taken at unwary 
Americans in the lower front-line trenches and along the 
rising ground at the rear of the Yankee lines. Yes, it wasa 
stretch of ground laid out for the joy of snipers. And the 
German sharpshooters took due advantage of this bit of 
luck. The whine of a high-power bullet was certain to 
follow the momentary exposure of any portion of khaki 
anatomy above or behind the parapets. And in disgust- 
ingly many instances the bullet did not whine in vain. All 
of which kept the newcomers from getting any excess joy 
out of trench life. 


marksmanship. But 
they craved a chance 
at the boche And 
grouchily did they 
resent the swift 
weeding-out process 
that left their serv- 
ices uncalled for 

Cash Wyble was 
the first man ac- 
cepted for the dan- 
gerous detail. And 
for the first time 
since the draft had 
caught him hi 
burnt-leather face 
expanded intoagrin 
that could not have 
been wider unless 
his flaring ears had 
been set back 

With two day 
rations and aygoodly 
store of cartridges 
he fared forth that 
night into No Man's 
Land. Dawn wa 
not yet fully gray 
when the first crack 
of his rifle was 
wafted back to the 
trenches 

Then the artille ry 
firing, which was 
part of the day 


work, set in And 
its racket drowned 
the noise of any 


shooting that Cas] 
might be at 
Forty-eight hour 


passed. At dawn of 
the third day Ca 
came back to camp 
He wa tired and 
horribly thirsty; | 
his lantern -jawed 


Visage was one unh- 
marred mask of bliss 

“Twelve,” he re- 
ported terseiy to his 
captain. ‘‘ At least,’’ he continued in greater detail, ‘twelve 
that I'm dead sure of. Nice big ones, too, some of ‘em.’ 

“Nice big ones!"’ repeated the captain in admiring 
disgust. ‘‘ You talk as if you’d been after wild turkeys!” 

*‘A heap better’n wild-turkey shootin’!”’ grinned Cas} 
**An’ I got twelve that I'm sure of. There was one, though, 


I couldn't get A he-one, at that He's sure some German, 
that feller! He’s as crafty as they make ‘em. I| couldn't 
ever come up to him or get a line on him I'll bet I throwed 
away thutty ca’tridges on jes’ that one Dutchy. An’ by an’ 
by he found out what I was arter. Then there was fun, 


' 


Cap! Him and I did have one fine shootin’ match! But | 
was as good at hidin’ as he was. And there couldn't neither 
one of us seem to git *tother. Most of the rest of ‘em was a 
easy to git as a settin’ hen. But not him. I'd ‘a’ laid out 
there longer for a crack at him but I couldn't find no water 
If there’d been a spring or a water seep anywheres there 
I'd ‘a’ stayed till doomsday but what I'd ‘a’ got him 
Soon’s I fill up with some water I’m goin’ back arter him 
He’s well wuth it. I'll bet that cuss don’t weigh an ounce 
under two hundred pound.” 

Cash's smug joy in his exploit and his keen anticipation 
of a return trip were dashed by the capta reminder t 
war is not a hunting jaunt; and that Wyble must ret 
to his loathed trench duties until such time as it yuld 
seem wise to those above him to send him forth agar 

Cash could not make head or tail out of such a command 
After months of grinding routine he had at last found 
form of recreation that not only dulled his sharp 
stant homesickness but that made up for a e had gone 
through. And now he was told he could go forth on su 
delightful excursions only when he might chance to be sent 

Red wrath boiled hot in the soul of Cash Wyb' Ex 
perience had taught him the costly folly of venting such 
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rage on a commissioned officer. So he hunted up Top 
‘ergeant Mahan of his own company and laid his griefs 
hefore that patient veteran 
formerly of the Regular Army 
tened with true sympathy to the complaint; and lis- 
tened with open enthusiasm to the tale of the two days of 
But he could offer no help in the matter 
returning to the batlue 


lop Sergeant Mahan 


forest skulking 


‘The cap’n was right,”” declared Mahan. “‘ They wanted 
to throw a little lesson into those boche snipers and make 
them ease up on their heckling. And you gave them a 
mar e dose of their own physic. There's not one sniper 


ut there to-day, to ten who were on deck three days ago. 
And you've done it good and 
enty. But it’s done—for a while anyhow. You weren't 
pend your time in prowling around 
No Man's Land on a still hunt for stray Germans. That 

n't Uncle Sam's way. Don’t go grouching over it, man! 

You'll be remembered, all right. And if they get pesky 
vain you'll be the first one sent out to abate them. You 
can count onit. Till then, go ahead with your regular work 
and forget the sniper job.” 

“But, Sarge!" pleaded Cash, “‘you don’t git the idee. 
You don’t git it at all. Those Germans will be shyer’n 
seat, now that I've flushed "em. An’ the longer the news 
has a chance to git round among ‘em, the shyer they’re 
due to git. Why, even if I was to go out thar straight off 
it ain’t likely I'd be able to pot one where I potted three 
before. It’s the same diff’rence as it is between the first 
flushin’ of a wild-turkey bunch an’ the second. An’ if I've 
got to wait long there'll be no downin’ any of ‘em. Tell 
that to the Cap. Make him see if he wants them cusses he 
better let me git ‘em while they’re still gittable.” 

In vain did Top Sergeant Mahan go over and over the 
same ground, trying to make Cash see that the company 
captain and those above him were not out for a record in 


Y ou’ ve done your jopD 


brought over here to 


the matter of ambushed Germans. 
Wyble had struck one idea he could understand, and he 
would not give it up 
“But, Sarge,”’ he urged desperately, ‘I’m no durn good 
here foolin’ around with drill an’ relief an’ diggin’ an’ all 
that. Any mudback can do them things if you folks is 
sot on havin’ "em done. But there ain’t another man in all 
this outfit who can shoot like I can; or has the knack of 
‘layin’ out’; or of stalkin’. Pop got the trick of it from 
gran'ther. An’ gran’ther got if off th’ Injuns in th’ old 
days. If you folks is out to git Germans I’m the feller to 
git ‘em fer you. Nice big ones. If you're here jes’ to play 
sojer, any poor fool c’n play it fer you as good as me.” 
*l’ve just told you,” began the sergeant, “‘that we 
“'Nuther thing!"’ suggested Cash brightly. ‘These 
Germans must have villages somewe'res. All folks do. 
Even Injuns. Some place where they live when 
Get leave an’ rations 
for a week, or maybe two 


they ain't on the warpath 
an’ « a’ tridge s for me 
an’ I'll gar'ntee to scout till 1 find one of them 
villages. The Dutchies won’t be expectin’ me. An’ 
1 c’n likely pot a whole mess of ’em before they 
cn git to cover. 

“Say!” he went on eagerly, a bit of general in- 
formation flashing into his memory. “Did you 
know Germans was a kind of Confed’? The fightin’ 
Germans, I mean. Well, they are. The hull twelve 
I got was dressed in gray Confed’ uniform, same 
1s pop used to wear. I got his old uniform to home. 
Lord, but pop would sure lay into me if he knowed I 
was pepperin’ his old side partners like that! I'd fig- 
gered that all Germans was dressed like the ones back 
home. But they've got reg’lar uniforms. Confed’ uni- 
formas, at that. | wonder does our gin'ral know about it?” 

Avain the long-suffering Mahan tried to set him right; 
this time as to the wide divergence between the gray- 
backed troops of Ludendorff and the Confederacy’s gal- 
But Cash merely nodded cryptically, as 
always he did when he thought his foreigner fellow soldiers 
were trying to take advantage of his supposed ignorance. 
And he swung back to the theme nearest his heart. 

“Now about that snipin’ business,’’ he pursued, “even 
if the Cap don't want too many of ‘em shot up, he 
sure won't be so cantankerous as to keep me from tryin’ 
to git that thirteenth feller! I mean the one that kep’ 
blazin’ at me whiles I kep’ blazin’ at him; an’ the both of 
us too cute to show an inch of target to t’other or stay in 
That Dutchy 
sure ¢’n scout grand! He's a born woodsman. An’ you-all 
don’t want it to be said the Germans has got a better 
sniper than what we've got, do you? Well, that’s jes’ what 
will be said by everyone in this yer county unless you let 
Come on, Sarge! Let me go back arter 
him! I been thinkin’ up a trick gran’ther got off’n th’ 
Injuns. It oughter land him sure. Let me go try! I 
b'lieve that feller can’t weigh an ounce less’n two-twenty. 
Leave me have one more go arter him; and I'll bring him 
in to prove it!” 

Top Sergeant Mahan’s patience stopped fraying, and 
ripped from end to end. 

‘You seem to think this war is a cross between a moun- 
tain feud and a deer hunt!” he growled. “Isn't there 


lant soldiers 


the same patch of cover after we'd fired 


t down him 



















any way of hammering through your ivory mine that we 
aren't here to pick off unsuspecting Germans and make a 
tally of the kill? And we aren’t here to brag about the 
size of the men we shoot either. We're here, you and I, to 
obey orders and do our work. You'll get plenty of shooting 
before you go home again, don’t worry. Only you'll do it 
the way you're told to. After all the time you’ve spent in 
the hoosgow since you joined, I should think you’d know 
that.” 

But Cash Wyble did not know it. He said so—loudly, 
offensively, blasphemously. He said many things—things 
that in any other army than his own would have landed 
him against a blank wall facing a firing squad. Then he 
slouched off by himself to grumble. 

As far as Cash Wyble was concerned the war was a 
failure—a total failure. The one bright spot in its worka- 
day monotony was blurred for him by the orders of his 
stupid superiors. In his vivid imagination that elusive 
German sniper gradually attained a weight not far from 
three hundred pounds. 

In sour silence Cash sulked through the rest of the day’s 
routine. In his heart boiled black rebellion. He had 
learned his soldier trade, back at Camp Lee, because it 
had been very strongly impressed upon him that he would 
go to jail if he did not. For the same reason he had not 
tried to desert. He had all the true mountaineer horror for 
prison. He had toned down his native temper and stub- 
bornness because failure to do so always landed him in 
the guardhouse—a place that, to his mind, was almost as 
terrible as jail. 

But out here in the wilderness there were no jails. At 
least Cash had seen none. And he had it on the authority 
of Top Sergeant Mahan himself that this part of France 
was not within the legal jurisdiction of West Virginia—the 
only region, as far as Cash actually knew, where men are 
put in prison for their misdeeds. Hence the rules govern- 
ing Camp Lee could not be supposed to obtain out here, 
All of which comforted Cash not a little. 

To him “patriotism” was a word as meaningless as was 
‘discipline.’ The law of force he recognized—the law 
that had hog-tied him and flung him into the Army. But 
the higher law which makes men risk their all, right 
blithely, that their country and civilization may tri- 
umph—this was as much a mystery to Cash Wyble as to 
any army mule. 

Just now he detested the country that had dragged him 
away from his lean shack and forbade him to disport him- 
self as he chose in No Man’s Land. He hated his country; 
he hated his Army; he hated his regiment. Most of all 
he loathed his captain and Top Sergeant Mahan. 

At Camp Lee he had learned to comport himself more 
or less like a civilized recruit because there was no breach 
of discipline worth the penalty of the guardhouse. Out 
here it was different. 

That night Private Cassius Wyble got hold of two 
other men’s emergency rations, a bountiful supply of 
water and a stuffing pocketful of cart- 
ridges. With these and his adored rifle he 
eluded the sen- 
tries—a ridicu- 
lously easy feat 
for so skilled a 


woodsman and 
went over the top 

and on into No Man's 
Land. 

By daylight he had 
trailed and potted a Ger- 
man sniper. 

By sunrise he had lo- 
cated the man against 
whom he had sworn his strategy feud—the German who 
had put him on his mettle two days before. 

Cash did not see his foe. And when from the edge of a 
rock he fired at a puff of smoke in a clump of trees no 
resultant body came tumbling earthward. And thirty 
seconds later a bullet from quite another part of the clump 
spatted hotly against the rock edge five inches from his 
head. 

Cash smiled beatifically. He recognized the tactics of 
his former opponent. And once more the merry game 
was on. 

To make perfectly certain of his rival’s identity Cash 
wiggled low in the undergrowth until he came to a jut of 
rock about seven feet long and two feet high. Lying at 
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So He Was Taken to the Cap« 
tain, a Man Who Had Lived 
for Five Years in New York 
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full length behind this low barrier, and parallel to it, Cash 
put his hat on the toe of his boot and cautiously lifted his 
foot until the hat’s sugar-loaf crown protruded a few 
inches above the top of the rock. 

On the instant, from the tree clump, snapped the report 
of a rifle. The bullet, ignoring the hat, nicked the rock 
comb precisely above Cash’s upturned face. He nodded 
approval, for it told him that his enemy was not only a 
good forest fighter but that he recognized the same skill in 
Wyble. 

Thus began two days of delightful pastime for the exiled 
mountaineer. Thus, too, began a series of offensive and 
defensive maneuvers worthy of Natty Bumppo and Old 
Sleuth combined. 

It was not until Cash abandoned the hunt long enough 
to find and shoot another German sniper and appropriate 
the latter’s uniform that he was able, under cover of dusk, 
to get near enough to the tree clump for a fair sight of his 
antagonist. At which juncture a snap shot from the hip 
ended the duel. 

Cash’s initial thrill of triumph, even then, was damp- 
ened. For the sniper—to whom by this time he had credited 
the size of Goliath at the very least—proved to be a 
wizened little fellow, not much more than five feet tall. 

Still Cash had won. He had outgeneraled a mighty clever 
sharpshooter. He had gotten what he came out for, and 
two other snipers, besides. It was not a bad bag. As there 
was nothing else to stay there for, and as his water was 
gone, as well as nearly all his cartridges, Cash shouldered 
his rifle and plodded wearily back to camp for a night’s rest. 

There to his amazed indignation he was not received as 
a hero, even when he sought to recount his successful 
adventures. Instead, he was arrested at once on a charge 
of technical desertion, and was lodged in the local substi- 
tute for a regular guardhouse. 

Bewildered wrath smothered him. What had he done, 
to be arrested again? True, he had left camp without 
leave. But had he not atoned for this peccadillo fiftyfold 
by the results of his absence? Had he not killed three men 
whose business it was to shoot Americans? Had he not 
killed the very best sniper the Germans could hope to 
possess ? 

Yet, they had not promoted him. They had not so 
much as thanked him. Instead, they had stuck him here 
in the hoosgow. And Mahan had said something about a 
court-martial. 

It was black ingratitude! That was what it was. That 
and more. Such people did not deserve to have the serv- 
ices of a real fighter like himself. 

Which started another train of thought. 

Apparently—except on special occasions—the Amer- 
icans did not send men out into the wilderness to take 
pot shots at the lurking foe. And apparently that was just 
what the Germans always did. He had full proof, indeed, 
of the German custom. For had he not found a number of 
the graybacks thus happily engaged? Not for one occasion 
only, but as a regular thing? 

Yes, the Germans had sense enough to appreciate a good 
fighter when they had one. And they knew how to make 
use of him in a way to afford innocent pleasure to himself 
and much harm to the enemy. That was the ideal life for 
a soldier —‘“‘laying out’’ and sniping the foe. Not kitchen- 
police work and endless drill and digging holes and taking 
baths. Sniping was the job for a he-man, if one had to be 
away from home at all. And in the German ranks alone 
was such happy employment to be found. 

When Cash calmly and definitely made up his mind to 
desert to the Germans he was troubled by no scruples at 
all. Even the dread of the mysterious court-martial added 
little weight to his decision. The deed seemed to him not 
a whit worse than was the leaving of one farmer’s employ, 
back home, to take service with another who offered more 
congenial work. 

Wherefore he deserted. 

It was not at all difficult for him to escape from the 
elementary cell in which he was confined. It was a mere 
matter of strategy and luck. So was his escape to No 
Man’s Land. 

Unteroffizier Otto Schrabstaetter an hour later con- 
ducted to his company commander a lanky and leather- 
faced man in khaki uniform who had accosted a sentry 
with the pacific plea that he be sworn in as a member of 
the German Army. 

The sentry did not know English; nor did Unteroffizier 
Otto Schrabstaetter. And though Cash addressed them 
both in a very fair imitation of the guttural English he had 
heard used by the West Virginia Germans—and which he 
fondly believed to be pure German—they did not under- 
stand a word of his plea. So he was taken to the captain, 
a man who had lived for five years in New York. 

With the Unteroffizier at his side and with two armed 
soldiers just behind him Cash confronted the captain, and 
under the latter’s volley of barked questions told his story. 
Ten minutes afterward he was repeating the same tale to a 
flint-faced man with a fox-brush mustache—Colonel von 
Scheurer, commander of the regiment that held that sec- 
tion of the first-line trench. 

Concluded on Page 38) 
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We may give advice, but we cannot 
give conduct. 
POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC. 
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Meanwhile the mystic, 











insurgent, 
Full of reforms which were glow- 
ingly urgent. 
If any new movement appeared in the 
land 
Sig, to be sure, was right there with 
the band. 
Verbal velocity, 
Platform ferocity 
Made him the prophet of class ani- 
mosity ; 
And being of those to whom phrases 
are sweet, 
Who'd always much rather be talking 
than eat, 
*Tis a wonder that Sig hadn’t 
perished 
On what he was nourished. 


G issuer SHUCK was a spirit 


He was strong for relieving all jails of 
their residents 
And filling the void with directors and 
presidents. 
He'd a neat little plan 
For the saving of man; 
In brief it consisted in legalized seizure | 
Of business sections 
In forty directions; 
He'd rechristen Wall Street the Gar- 
den of Leisure, 
Where dear proletariat 
All could make merry at 
Incomes of two hundred dollars a 





day — 
For four hours of work and free Satur- 
days, say 





The gist of his song 
As life passed along 
Was: “‘ Nothing is right because every- 
thing's wrong 
The world cannot move 
Till we thoroughly prove 
That the weak are appointed to man- 
age the strong.’”’ 


Sig had a grand mental diagram drawn 
By which he'd arrange the millenni- 
um’s dawn. 
Child-birth, religion, the plumbing of cities 
Should all be arranged by a chain of committees. 
Committees to Sig were the great panacea, 
The crystallized juice of the perfect idea. 
Would you wipe out, say, poverty, ignorance, crime, 
Restore all the virtues a set at a time? 
Whist! ’Twas a pretty 
Plan, and a pity 
Ne’er thought of before. 
Form a committee! 
The worst, then, is o'er. 


Sigismund Shuck had a large way of thinking, 
Had a passion for Russian 
And platform discussion — 
Which same, to my mind, is more deadly than drinking. 
It took him to beer halls up dubious alleys 
To mix in debates before Soviet rallies, 
And it took him each night to the nearly fresh air 
To bang 
And harangue 
In radical slang 
As he stood on a soap box, addressing the square. 


In the heyday of youth he was met like a flame 
By a beautiful proletar-ratty named Mame. 
They were wed, 
So 'tis said ; 
But in Sig's lofty head, 
Where thoughts universal were always majestic, 
There wasn’t much room for the stuff called domestic. 
True, there came children, some seven or eight, 
Which caused him small grief, 
For he shared the belief 
That children by rights should be raised by the state. 


Now Mame when she married her Sigismund Shuck 
Had been, as the saying goes, Soviet-struck. 
She had met him at radical rallies and sich, 








By Walllace Irwim 


Drinking claret by tubs 
At liberal clubs 
Or posing in tea rooms called Hole in the Ditch. 
Her head had gone round with his program, which proved 
That poverty could, would and should be removed 
Good land! 
It was grand, 
Though full of hard words she could not understand ; 
But she knew that his dreams, 
His wonderful schemes 
Would open the world like a vast cornucopia, 
And land them at once in a rent-free Utopia. 


Alas! When she'd wed him she found for a starter 
She'd married a martyr! 
Now a martyr, you know, friends, makes wonderful reading 
Two or three centuries after his bleeding ; 
But for working in team he’s a fidgety shoe mate 
And punk beyond words as a legalized roommate. 
Sig worked now and then at some low occupation — 
Picker and sorter 
Or mixer of mortar — 
But he couldn't be nice to the vile corporation 
Who ruined his heyday 
And fined him on pay day, 
Never admired him, 
Frequently fired him 
As soon as they'd hired him. 
He branded all work as a system of slavery, 
Stormed at employers with vocalized bravery 
And scarified wealth as the wages of knavery. 


The consequence was that poor Sigismund sat 
Most of his time round his ramshackle flat 
Writing a book weighing nearly a ton 

Merely to ask, ‘“‘ When Will Justice be Done ?”’ 


Capitalistic 
Class who are banded to kill the ar- 
tistic, 
a Sent around bills with precision ac- 
cursed, 


Prompt on the first. 
And what of his Mame? In default of 
his labors 

She cooked for the quality, washed for 
the neighbors. 
His children, you say 
Just let them play — 
Youth should be gay. 
Wee girls and boys, 


> 


| Alleyward slinking 
Don't make a noise! 

Father is thinking. 
| 
| 


When Mamie complained, as she did 
now and then, 
| Her talented husband would nibble his 
pen 
And clearly explain how their struggle 
and worry 
Was just temporary. 
In a year — 
| Maybe two — 
You would hear 
Something new. 
Then a crash 
And a smash 
Would make hash 
Out of cash. 
Each trust 
Would go bust 
Its lust 
Turned to dust 
Then gas rates and rentals no longer 
would trouble you — 
Just wait till the rise of the I-double-W 











When a free distribution would go 
through the land ; 
Pianos and carpets and furniture grand 
Would fall at your doorstep like dice 
from the dice box ; 
| Wine, fish and poultry would fill up the 
ice box; 
And just like Aladdin's own palace be- 
witchin’ 
You could visit a gorgeous municipal 
kitchen, 
Show at the wicket 
The people's meal ticket 
Without any puncher to spoil it with punches 
Through infinite series of dinners and lunches 


Once in the course of their married career 
Sig got some money. It came rather queer 
And should have been Mame’s, for her half-uncle Bill, 
A hated bourgeois 
With a Yankee patois, 
Left one thousand dollars to Mame in his will 
When the Shucks got the money 
Sig said to his honey: 
“‘ Since the new social order is coming on fast 
And money won't count any more, 
We ought to spend this while its value shall last - 
Let's go for a month at the shore.” 
So quite disregarding defaults in the rent 
And bills from the butcher and greengrocer gent, 
They went 
They wardrobed themselves in splendiferous styl« 
Sig decked his jeans with the rest of their pile 
Hired a fast motor and whizzed like hot stuff 
Out to the coast resort, Buige-on-the-Bluff 
There they fared very well, as signed statements attested 
Flocked with fine birds and the beaches infested 
They filled up on terrapin, fritters and romaine 
Danced half the night, had a wee touch of ptomain 
Allowed each small Shuck 
To run quite amuck, 
Tipped the blackhanders with dollars and quart 
In fact were just average summer resort« 


* This is the life! "’ 
Murmured his wife 
“It's big!”’ 
Smiled Sig; 
But after three weeks 
He shook in his breeks 
Continued on Page 105) 
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. Penrose That Some of the Auditors Were Listening With Approval and Others Merety With Amusement 


wooden structure, twelve feet wide by twenty deep, with 
a neat blue sign on the front gable which read, “Fritz 
Bender, Banker."”” To that the money belt had finally 
grown. The sign dilated him with proud satisfaction. 
But, in fact, his capital was only four thousand dollars. 

That was the way it went with him—no speculations, 
no windfalls, no sudden gains; but a slow, sure accretion 
won by thrift and industry, and sound judgment and 
honest dealing. In his simple uncontentious way he was 
always extolling thrift. By the time he was forty the 
native population thereabouts had given him the nick- 
name of Old Thrifty. Those who had been reared under 
European conditions couldn't so readily see where the 
joke came in. But both sorts of population had complete 
confidence in the little bank. 

Fritz always felt that this banking business had been a 
purely fortuitous digression. What he really coveted was 
land — those fat acres, flourishing with wheat and corn, and 
meadows with plump cattle grazing 

In time he bought an eighty; and in time he had a half 
section —three hundred and twenty acres--fronting the 
main road for a solid mile, with a good wire fence and 
every fence post sharpened to a point at the top and 
whitewashed. Sharpening all those posts and keeping 
them whitewashed cost quite a bit of money— an extrava- 
gance, no doubt, in a way. But it looked so beautiful 
those straight white posts marching down the road for a 
solid mile against the background of green pasture and 
growing grain! Fritz always wanted to take off his hat to 
them, and felt an almost sacred emotion as at beholding a 
celestial scene 

But when he achieved this the hair was thin over his 
round head, and half white; his bushy mustache was gray 
and he had six grandchildren. In one respect he had 
suffered disappointment —all three of his children were 
girls, and of the six grandchildren only two were male. 

August, 1914, made a deep stir thereabouts. Fritz’ 
sympathies, like those of practically all his German 
friends, inclined decidedly to the Fatherland. But in all 
the neighborly discussion of the following two years one 
simple proposition formed the sheet anchor of his policy 
namely: ‘They all got to leave this United States alone.” 

As relations between America and Germany grew 
strained resentment against this country's course increased 
among many of his old friends round Hamburg. Fritz 
himself was distressed, but he wouldn't join in denuncia- 
tions of Washington—simply shook his head and repeated 
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his comprehensive 
platform: ‘* They got 
to leave this United 
States alone.” 

He was not dispu- 
tatious or assertive, 
seldom arguing and 
always listening 
much more than he 
talked. But as a rup- 
ture seemed immi- 
nent he quietly took 
the necessary steps 
to convert his bank 
into the First Na- 
tional, under a char- 
terfrom Washington. 
When the official 
parchment arrived 
he contemplated 
the great seal of the 
United States in the 
lower left-hand cor- 
ner with a deep, si- 
lent satisfaction. 

The little wooden 
structure that had 
originally housed the 
bank was now oc- 
cupied by a_ shop 
where bicycles might 
be repaired and like 
tinkering done. Fritz 
had put up a fine two- 
story brick building, 
forty feet front by 
sixty deep — the most 
imposing on Main 
Street. His bank oc- 
cupied half the 
ground floor, the 
other half being oc- 
cupied by a hardware 
store. In the middle 
of the galvanized- 
iron cornice appeared the legend ‘‘ Bender Block,”’ in letters 
a foot high and painted bright blue. 

When war was declared Fritz put a flagstaff, as tall as 
the building itself, on the roof of the Bender Block and flew 
from it an American flag that seemed almost in danger of 
oversetting the building, like too large a sail. Also, he 
carried on an active verbal propaganda, but strictly in his 
own nondisputatious, unarguing way —thus: 

“*So that’s the new team you got, Anton. My, that’s a 
fine team!” For a few minutes he would exchange horse 
lore with the proud owner of the animals; then, patting 
the near mare’s broad flank: “‘Fellows that start in the 
world like you and me, Anton, don’t get teams like that in 
Germany. It’s only in the United States we get ’em. How 
much this mare weigh? Eighteen hundred, I guess.” 

Or, as a horny fist passed a check over the counter of the 
bank for deposit: ‘Great price we're getting now for 
corn, August. I sold mine this week too.’”” And after some 
conversation on the subject of corn—as he handed the 
pass book back with the credit duly entered: “‘ Where else 
chaps like you and me get a hundred and sixty acres that 
make fifty bushels corn to the acre at a dollar a bushel? 
We get it nowhere except in the United States, August.” 

He had come to America with a naive idea that it was 
the land of liberty and opportunity. For him-—and for 
most of his fellow immigrants who were sensible, indus- 
trious and thrifty—it had been the land of liberty and 
opportunity. So the old man could see no reason for 
revising his original idea. 

This simple-minded obstinacy exasperated Karl Bopp, 
who could prove by endless quotations from books and 
magazines that the liberty and opportunity were mere 
illusion, and America in fact was enslaved and devoured 
by Capitalism. Karl's quotations rather made Fritz’ 
head whirl, but failed to convince him that there was 
anything illusory about his half section or Anton Braun’s 
five-hundred-dollar work team or August Uhrlaub’s corn 
money. 

Karl was a Socialist; and it especially surprised and 
grieved Fritz that those who took the lead in denouncing 
America and upholding Germany were of the younger 
generation, born on American soil and acquainted with the 
Fatherland only at secondhand. Karl’s own father had 
prospered sufficiently under the slavery of American 
Capitalism to send the young man to college for four 
years; also, as Fritz suspected, to support him in the main 
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It being reported to him that Karl stigmatized him as a 
tool of Morgan he replied in astonishment: ‘‘ Morgan! 
Heavens! That man Morgan ain’t heard yet I’m alive!” 

He applied his propaganda to the young man thus: 
“That’s a very nice car your father got, Karl. It’s good 
luck for you he didn’t stay back in the Fatherland that you 
like so much to talk about. If he stayed back there you 
ain’t driving his automobile to town on a spring day when 
the corn is to be planted. Believe me, you ain’t! Probably 
you’re walking two miles to your job in wooden shoes to 
earn thirty-six cents a day. That’s the way I hadit. You 
get, before this, two years’ military service shining the 
lieutenant’s boots. I like to hear you tell that lieutenant 
he’s a tool of Morgan. Heavens, how swift the kick!” 

But Karl repeated that Fritz was not only a tool of 
Morgan but an ignorant old blockhead, incapable of 
understanding either economics or politics. 

Others drew away from him. As he persisted in flying 
the biggest American flag on the tallest pole he could find, 
and presently plastered the windows of his bank with 
posters of the first Liberty Loan, coolness rose between 
himself and a good many of his old patrons out Hamburg 
way. That thrifty clientéle—the original mainstay of the 
bank—noticeably fell off. As a matter of business he could 
well have stuck to his guns. But it wounded him. He was 
seventy-one now and had long cherished an idea of retiring 
to his half section and dying just a farmer. He decided to 
sell his bank, and for that purpose inserted an advertise- 
ment in a monthly journal devoted to banking. 

There was something rather melancholy in that too—a 
subtle foreshadowing of the time when he would be retiring 
permanently from all earthly affairs. On the day he read 
his advertisement in the banking journal he walked home 
in a rather heavy frame of mind. 

He lived in a two-story white house with an L—only a 
few rods off Main Street—with his wife, a widowed 
daughter and a granddaughter. A row of patriarchal 
maples lined the street in front of the house and there were 
half a dozen fine oaks in the dooryard. Between two of 
them a hammock was swung. As Fritz neared the gate in 
the picket fence he saw that the hammock was oecupied, 
and a sore spot in his heart smarted afresh. 

One of the persons in the hammock was his grand- 
daughter, Mina—as blond and rosy as her grandmother 
had Been when he 
first saw her, and : “f 
younger by several ee. , 
years, for Mina was 
only eighteen. 

The other person 
was red-cheeked and 
round-faced too; but 
his hair stood up ina 
ridiculously luxuri- 
ant shock and he 
wore gold-bowed ’ 
spectacles that 
seemed out of place 7 
on his youthful face. ‘ 
That was Otto Dorn, 
son of Hermann 
Dorn, cashier of 
Fritz’ bank. Fritz 
had known him 
and his father, too, 
for that matter 
since the swaddling- 
clothes stage; had 
been fond of him and 
watched his progress 
through the public 
school with approval. 
When the youth 
went to college Fritz 
naturally lost touch 
with him more or 
less. 

And here was Otto 
at twenty-one, dis- 
missed from college 
for contumacious and 
slothful conduct, and 
violently attached to Karl 
Bopp—wearing his hair like 
Karl’s and affecting spectacles, 
and spouting all that sorry stuff 
out of the books abeut Capi- 
talism and Wage Slavery; also 
taking Karl’s pro-German 
stand on the war. 

The two in the hammock 
were leaning shoulder to 
shoulder, swinging, the boy talking, the girl laughing. The 
old man’s heart smarted afresh. Mina was his flesh and 
blood and the apple of his eye. But he was too wise to 
provoke a rebellion. When Mina looked quickly round at 
the clicking of the gate, turned a bit rosier, and called out 
gavly, “Hello, grandfather!” he replied gravely, “Good 































As Fritz Neared the Gate in the Picket Fence He Saw That the Hammock 
Was Occupied, and a Sore Spot in His Heart Smarted Afresh 


evening, Schatz; how d’do, Otto,” and followed the plank 
walk on to the house. 

For the time being the graver affair of the hammock 
drove the bank sale and the advertisement quite out of his 
head. There was something odd about the advertisement 
an oddity which, that same afternoon, caught the eye of 
Thomas Penrose, cashier of the Tanners’ National Bank of 
Oakum, Wisconsin. The banking journal contained two 
pages of advertisements of banks and bank stocks for sale. 
Generally speaking they were signed “X. Y. Z.” or 
“Country Banker” or “Opportunity” or by some such 
pseudonym. But Fritz’ advertisement was signed ‘Stars 
and Stripes.” 

That oddity arrested Mr. Penrose’s attention. As he 
sat pondering the advertisement he kept combing his shiny 
brown mustache between thumb and forefinger with a 
mechanical motion. He wore a beard, which also was 
shiny and curly, and he was what is known as a dish-faced 
man, meaning that his profile was of the concave order, so 
that his bulgy brow seemed fairly in danger of toppling 
over on his nubbin nose. 

His personal affairs were in an alarming condition; and 
the result of his cogitation was a letter, on the finely 
engraved stationery of the bank, to “Stars and Stripes,” 
in care of the banking journal. 

Three days later he received a reply from Fritz—not 
typewritten, like his letter, but penned in a hand that 
contained reminiscences of German script. The reply 
described the condition of the bank and invited a personal 
interview. From his bankers’ directory Mr. Penrose 
learned that President Bender’s institution had a capital 
of twenty-five thousand dollars, a surplus of five thousand 
and deposits of a hundred and seventy thousand. He 
decided to investigate, but he proposed to take a look at 
the lay of the land on his own account before opening 
negotiations with his correspondent. 

Unannounced, therefore, he dropped off the local 
accommodation train one June afternoon in 1917 and 
permitted a dilapidated chaise to haul him to the Grundy- 
ville House—at whose meager and shabby aspect he 
shuddered unwarrantably. In fact, the meals, cooked by 
the landlord's wife and served by his daughter on the one 
long, oilcloth-covered table in the dining room, were 
very good, and the feather bed, though warm, was soft. 


” 


He found Grundyville about what he had 

expected — one of those ramshackle mid- 

Western villages that strike the traveler on the fast ex- 
press as so forlorn when he flits through but that on 
closer acquaintance prove amazingly full of warm human 
interests, 


Walking up the one business street, after leaving his 
bag at the hotel, he passed the bank—then closed for the 
day—and observed with interest that the plate-glass 
front window was crowded with Liberty Loan posters. 
A group of men under a wooden awning farther on 
attracted his attention and he strolled thither. The awn- 
ing, he found, projected from the front of the post office. 
There were about a dozen men under it, in idling atti- 
tude—apparently awaiting the distribution of the mail 
that his train had brought. Some of them appeared to be 
farmers and others townsfolk. They were listening to a 
tall young man who stood on the first of the two steps 
leading to the post-office door. 

The speaker appeared to be some years under thirty, 
but he had that neutral, dustlike sort of hair and com- 
plexion—the former waving in a luxuriant pompadour 
on which Time does not register very definitely, and if any 
beard grew in that dusty soil it was imperceptible. From 
a sharp nose his face fell away in gradual recessions down 
to the point of a long in-sloping chin, and the general 
effect of elongation was carried out in a thin neck and 
narrow sloping shoulders. 

He was not addressing anyone in particular, but his 
speech flowed on with little emphasis and not much change 
of tone, like a meandering stream. Its constant tone was 
sarcastic, implying a lofty sort of indulgence for his auditors’ 
understanding; and what immediately struck Mr. Pen- 
rose was the extraordinary mobility of his wide mouth. 
He commonly spoke rather out of one corner of it, and it 
seemed to slide round on his long chin—standing, so to 
speak, first on one foot, then on the other. 

“Look up your newspaper files,’ he was saying, a good 
deal as one might answer a child’s question about the 
weather by pointing to the rain on the window pane, “A 
year ago England held up some meat shipments—prob- 
ably rotten meat, sold at five hundred per cent profit. 
The packers saw they stood to lose a million or two, so 
they pulled the string and Wilson was blustering at 
England. It’s all in your newspapers. Trouble is, you 
don’t remember this month what you read last month. 
Morgan saw how the game was going plain enough. He 
saw England and France were busted higher’n Gilderoy’s 
kite, so he and his gang stood to lose the billion or two they 
loaned ‘em. They saw the only way out was to get the 

United States to guarantee the debt, so they pulled 

the strings and Wilson deciared war. It’s plain as the 
nose on your face, but you 
suckers all fall for it,” 

So the speaker's monoto- 
nous sarcastic speech flowed 
on, commonly out of the cor- 
ner of his mobile mouth. It 
struck Mr. Penrose that some 
of the auditors were listening 
with approval and others 
merely with amusement. He 
noticed another young man, 
who stood on the first step 
beside the speaker as though 
to signify an intimate sym- 
pathy with him and who 
twice cr thrice threw in a con- 
firmatory remark. He was 
several years younger than 
the speaker; round-faced and 
rosy-cheeked, with his yellow 
hair in a towering pompadour, 
like the orator’s, and wearing 
a pair of gold-bowed specta- 
cles that looked out of 
place. While he lis- 
tened to his friend his 
rosy young face wore 
a fixed frown as of in- 
tense and formidable 
determination. 

And presently Mr. 
Penrose heard some- 
thing that interested 
him more particularly. 


ts’ war?"’ 


“ Capitalis 
the speaker was say 
ing. ‘‘ Whose else war 
would it be? Anybody 
with eyes in his head 
knows this land of the 
free and home of the 
brave can’t wag a fin- 
ger until the capitalists 
say so. You can see 
P how it works right 

here at home. Who's 
pulling the strings 
Who's trying to 
get you to toss your 


here? 
good money into 
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ORN—MEAL— MUSH!” 

Out of a welter of signals, or- 

ders, reports of positions and all 
the varied language of operations at 
three strange, irrelevant 
Mush !’’—came 


antennw of a big 


Sea those 
word “Corn— Meal 
drifting down the 
British warship to the radio man 

He copied them mechanically, won- 


dering what new idiot wa loose on the 


' } 
face ofthe waters or, mayhap, what 
familiar old idiot ina fresh guise. Radio 
men are callous creatures. They sit in 


communication with all the wireless 
world, and not much astonishes them 
All’s grist that comes to their receiving 
mill potential grist, anyhow. So this 
radio man took it down “Corn 

Meal—Mush!" and being of the land 
vhere they do not know that comesti 
ble, it was all bosh to him, for he wasn’t 
able to interpret it even in terms of 


ustenance 


‘*Honey — Bunn Razmataz 
Hink-— Dink— Kalamazoo!” 
“Quact Quack!’ 


The radio man’s mind was in a whirl, 
but his hand copied steadily. Here was 
something new omething more mani- 
acal than the weirdest efforts of the 
lunatics at large on the sea; but it must 
have its 
the jargon to his pad 

Ding Dong Rell!” 

More of it apparently 
edlamite, there were several loose upon the sea, and with 


meaning, and he transferred 


Let alone one unfamiliar naval 


use of the radio 
Water 

Jump-- Bing! 

“Quack! Quack!” 


The radio man had a quick look round to see if he was 


Walla Walla — Hop Skip 


Slaughter 


awake. He was. All the familiar paraphernalia of the 
wireless room were in sight, and through the heaving port- 
hole he could see the white-tipped waves racing past. Off 
in the distance there were some small craft—trawlers, no 
doubt, or drifters. It was real enough 

*'Tom— Dick— Harry! 


The Mystery Untangled 


— was more of it. Somebody out at sea had gone 
razy. There was a stark, staring madman pushing this 


gibberish out into the ether. That was clear enough. 


“*Eeney — Meeney—Oh Boy—Crab— Lobster— Mayon- 
naise! 

“Quack! Quack!” 

The radio man rar wre rvously fc r the orderly. "Ere, 
he said when the orderly came, “‘take this down to the 
xecutive There’ 


a blinkin’ flock of 
lucks about that's 


gone balmy 





Still it came 

Red White 
Blue’’; ‘‘Jump 
Jim Crow’ 
‘Sun Moon 
Stars’’; ‘‘Sand 
lay--Mud,” and 
ifter each section of 
jabber alway 
‘Quack! Quack! 
Quack! Quack! 
Quack! Quack!” 

“What's this 
stuff?"" asked the 
executive, surging 
sinto the wireless 
room. ‘“‘Where'd it 
come from?” 

* Don't know, sir 
‘Ad it off the wire- 
less last hour or so 
Somebody's quack 
quackin’ all hover 
the bloomin’ place.” 

The executive 
studied it. The cap- 
tain studied it. It 
was referred to the 
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Their Business is to Drop Depth Charges on Submarines 


studied it, and the admiral studied it. Everybody studied 
it; and that night at the club the British liaison officer said 
to the American senior in command: “Extraordinary lot 
of gibberish our radio men picked up to-day. Can’t make 
anything out of it. Lot of ding-dong-belling and quack- 
quacking all about.” 

The American senior in command laughed. ‘‘Why,” he 
said, “‘that gibberish is merely our submarine chasers 
calling to their mates.” 

And so it turned out, much to the relief of the British 
radio man. Our submarine chasers hunt in allotted packs, 
according to a system of their own. Inasmuch as there are 
scores of them, the Navy Department didn’t bother to give 
them names, but allotted to each a number only. “S. C. 
167,” or whatever the number is, is the only titular dignity 
they get, painted in white on their sharp bows and liber- 
ally bestowed on other points of observation, such as the 
lookout and the bridge. Wherefore a system of operating 
names was devised for these terriers of the sea, and when 
they are out they call and are called by their allotted sig- 
nals of associated words, purposely simple in order that 
there may be no mistake in memorizing and transmitting; 
and the gibberish is the code used in giving orders, which 
is constantly changed and susceptible to infinite variation. 
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The following ‘‘Quack! Quack!”’ 
means that the order given is under- 
stood and has been executed. 

From that day when the first quack 
sounded over British waters until now 
these tiny craft have been standing 
boldly out to sea, defying the waters 
and the winds, hunting the Hun sub- 
marines—scores of them, like as peas 
in a pod, ranging over their allotted 
areas on ceaseless quest for the murder- 
ous boche sea slug. And making it 
very uncomfortable for him, it may be 
said without revealing any naval 
secrets. 

“‘What do you do when it gets so 
rough you can’t stay out at sea?” I 
asked the skipper of one of them, a 
sturdy old salt aged twenty-five, who 
was a haberdasher who owned a motor 
boat in days of peace, and cut quite 
a dash with it on the waters adjacent 
to his home city. 


Never Too Rough 


pe yall replied this grizzled veteran 
\ of many a tussle with Neptune 
and that goes literally 
registering surprise at the landlubber- 
liness that prompted so inane a ques- 
tion, “it never gets that rough.” 

That is the fact. It never gets that 
rough. I saw a number of these tiny 
gray terriers come nosing in from a trick at sea, some days 
of it, when the wind had been howling a gale and the 
waters had ceaselessly hurled over them, buried them, 
tossed them, heaved them, rolled them until it looked as if 
they never could stagger back to even keel again; when the 
storm had battered their small bridges, torn away their 
hamper, flooded their innermost recesses, forced them to 
live on cold food because the galley range couldn't be 
lighted, deprived them of even the comfort of a cup of hot 
coffee; when sleep had been impossible, and stirring about 
the ship an enterprise for a Blondin; when one-third of the 
crew on one boat were vomiting blood because of the 
intensity of their seasickness; when every man in each 
crew was dead for sleep, worn with watching, with every 
muscle aching from the labor and the bruises of the tossing. 
It hadn't been too rough for them. It couldn’t be. They 
stayed out and finished their job, with no thought of hom- 
ing until the trick was done. Too rough? Not for those 
American boys. 

And as they nosed into the quay, these terriers, they 
shouted gayly at their mates on other chasers: ‘‘ Hey, bo! 
Had contact with a Hun yesterday!"’ And they proceeded 
to tie up and get out on deck all their clothes, bedding, 
stores and other dripping gear to dry in the sun preliminary 
to nosing out again 
on the ceaseless 


“son,” he said, 


\ Ee fry quest. Not a word 
of complaint. Nota 
\ reference to the 


weather. Not a syl- 
lable about the lack 
of sleep and the in- 
credible hardship of 
it all. Not a word 
save the exultant 
“Had contact with 
a Hun yesterday!” 

The terriers of the 
sea—and bull ter- 
riers, at that!— 
quick, active, intel- 
ligent and coura- 
geous down to the 
last gasp; only a 
hundred and ten 
feet over all, and 
twelve and a half 
feet beam, with deck 
rising but a few feet 
from the water, 
and crowded and 
jammed with gear 
for finding and fight- 
ing submarines; 
twenty-four men on 
each craft, with 








Admiralty. There 
the flag lieutenant 





When They Get In They Must Turn Te and Get Shipshape for the Next Foray 
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HE stupid bruiser!’’ Edward Dun- 

sack declared in a thin bitterness 

that startled the girl at his side. ‘‘ The 
low sea bully!’’ He was gazing at the 
resolute back of Captain Ammidon. A surprising hatred 
filled him at the memory of the other’s intolerant gaze, 
the careless contempt of his words. He thought, oddly 
enough, of the delicate and ingenious tortures practiced 
on offenders in China; the pleasant mental picture followed 
of Ammidon bowed in a wooden collar, of Gerrit Ammidon 


bambooed, sliced, slow ly « hoking. “— t W ith an intense 
sense of horror he caught himself dwelling on these dripping 
ions. His hands clasped rigidly, a sweat stood out on 


his brow, in a realization that was at once dread and a 
elf-loathing 

About him lay the tranquil Salem water, the still 
wharves, the familiar roofs and green tree tops. This 
wasn’t Canton, he told himself, but America. There was 
Nettie; only a few streets away was his father’s house, his 
own home, all solid and safe and reassuring. China was a 
thing of the past, its insidious secret hold broken. It was 
now only a dream of evil fascination from which he 
had waked to the reality, the saving substance of Derby 
Wharf. 

“It’s his domineering manner,”’ he explained the out- 
burst to Nettie; “‘all shipmasters have it—as if the world 
were a vessel they damned from a quarter-deck in the sky. 
I never could put up with them.” 

“He is very kind, really,”’ she replied, looking away over 
the harbor. “It is so queer— marrying a Chinese woman 
like that. How will he ever get along with her or be happy?” 

‘‘He won’t,”” Edward Dunsack asserted. ‘‘ Leave that to 
time.”’ He studied her attentively. ‘ Was it anything to 
you?” he asked. 

“It might have been,”’ she acknowledged listlessly, her 
gaze still on the horizon. ‘“‘ He came to see me two or three 
times, quite differently from other nice men, and took me 
to a concert at the Philharmonic Society. He was getting to 
like me, I could tell that, when grandfather interfered ses 

‘I see,” Dunsack interrupted; “with the immorality of 
the supermoral.” 

‘‘Whatever it was, he was past bearing. No one could 
blame Gerrit for getting into a fury. The next day I 
stood almost in this spot— it was late afternoon, too—and 
watched the Nautilus sail away. All the canvas was set 
and I could see her for a long time. When the last trace 
had gone it seemed to me that my life had sunk, too—out 
there.” 

“The old man’s a fool,’’ he said bluntly of his father. 
“How do you suppose he got hold of a Manchu?’”’ he 
shifted his thought, addressing the stillness about them 
rather than his companion. ‘‘ Don’t imagine for a minute 
that you are superior to her,” he told Nettie more directly. 
“There is nothing more remarkable. They must be gor- 
geous.”’ A faint color stained his long cheeks. ‘What 
incredible luck!”’ he murmured. 

He was thinking avidly of the women of China—the 
little gay girls like toys, the momentary glimpses of en- 
ameled faces in hurrying red-flowered sedan chairs, faces of 
ivory stained with carmine, in gold-crusted headdresses. 
A sudden impatience at Nettie Vollar’s obvious person and 
clothes expanded to a detestation of an atmosphere he had 





but a minute or so before welcomed as an escape from 
something infinitely worse than death. Now it seemed 
impossible to spend a life in Salem. It would have been 
better, when he had been released by Heard & Co., to take 
the position open to him in the Dutch Hong. 

He was in a continual state of such vacillation, as if he 
were the seat of two separate and antagonistic personali- 
ties; rather, he changed the figure, in him the East 
struggled with the West. It was necessary for the latter to 
triumph. The difficulty lay in the fact that the first was 
represented by an actual circumstance, while the other was 
only a dim apprehension, a weakened allegiance to ties 
never strong. 

He cursed the extraordinary chance that, against every 
probability, had brought the chest of opium safely to him 
here. Its purchase had been the result of habit evading his 
will; he had dispatched it—in that seesawing contest —by 
a precarious route, half hoping that it would be lost or 
seized; and when he had seen the chest carried down 
Hardy Street to his door a species of terror had fastened 
upon him, a premonition of an evil spirit flickering above 
him in a turning of oily smoke. Why hadn’t he pitched the 
thing into the water at the foot of their yard! There was 
time still; he would take the balls of opium and dispose of 
them secretly. A sudden energy, a renewed sense of 
strength flooded him. This distaste for Nettie changed 
into a pity at the ill luck that had followed her; she didn’t 
deserve it. Generous emotions expanded his heart. He 
dreamed of taking hold of his father’s small commerce in 
rum and sugar with the West Indies and turning it intoa 
concern as rich and powerful as Ammidon, Ammidon & 
Saltonstone. 

Why not? 

They, too, would have a big white house on Washington 
Square or Chestnut Street, with servants—-Chinese serv- 


, ants—and horses and great ships sailing in, laden with 


the East. Why not, indeed! He, Edward Dunsack, had 
more brains than Jeremy Ammidon, that stiff old man with 
a face the color of a damask plum. His niece would go to 
all the balls at Franklin and Hamilton Halls, the injustice 
of her position overcome by an impressively increasing 
fortune. Abstractedly he patted her shoulder with a hand 
as long and gaunt and yellow as his face. Ali this would 
come as a result of throwing the opium into the harbor. 
It was as good as accomplished. 

In the face of his prospective well-being he felt already 
the equal of anyone in Salem. If Gerrit Ammidon had 
married a Manchu lady it was his privilege—no, duty—to 
call and put his experience in things Chinese at their com- 
mand. She would speak only a little if any English; no 
one here understood the preparation of her food—her 
delicate necessity for dishes not the property of an entire 
household; a hundred such details of which the infinitely 
cruder West must be ignorant. He thought complacently 
that he would understand her better than anyone else 
in Salem, in Boston, in America—far better than her 
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husband. She would without 
doubt learn te depend on him; 
they would laugh together at the 
manners and people about them. Ammidon would be away 
for long periods on the China service 

His dreams broke off with a sardonic laugh, a repetition 
of the tone in which he had objurgated the shipmaster. 
Such visions were the property of youth—and he was 
forty-two. Forty-two, and nothing more than a dis- 
credited clerk who had fled across the world from a shadow. 
But he was right—he had seen white men who had 
caught the breath of China accepting just such opportuni- 
ties as the one offered to him after his dismissal by Augus- 
tine Heard. At the Dutch Hong he'd be expected to talk 
about his late employer. Such situations, he had realized 
in a rarely illuminating flash, were only temporary, a 
descending flight. 

These men resembled the fate of, say, a brig sailing into 
the China Sea in all the perfection of order of the British 
Marine; at, perhaps, Hong-Kong, sold to a native firm, she 
would be refitted under an extravagant flag, and slowly the 
order would depart until in a slovenly tangle of rigging 
and defilement she’d be seen yawing on secret and nauseous 
errands 

A homely chime of bells was repeated from the town; 
suddenly the water of the harbor seemed faintly dyed 
with carmine, 

“It will be getting on to supper,”’ Nettie said. 

They walked slowly from the wharf, turned silently into 
Derby Street and Hardy on their way home. Beyond the 
inner fence of the garden the thick uneven sod reaching to 
the water was dark and cool against the luminous flush of 
evening. A sound of frying and a heavy odor came from 
the kitchen, and Kate Vollar’s voice informed them that 
the meal was ready. 

Barzil Dunsack bowed his head over the table and pro- 
nounced a grace in startlingly resonant tones, the reverent 
humility of his words oddly emphasized by a sort of angry 
impatience. It seemed as if he at once subjected himself to 
his God and expressed a certain dissatisfaction with hi 
forbearance. Edward Dunsack was plunged in the thought 
of the resolution he intended to fulfill that evening 

The throwing away of the opium had lost a part of it 
symbolic meaning. It now seemed even a little rash, when 
he could find an immediate highly protitable market—- the 
opium had cost him seven hundred dollars in China. But 
he must, he realized, be firm. Afterward, in his room, 
facing away from the street over darkening yards and 
gables and foliage, he stood gazing at the chest of mango 
wood that held the drug. He unlocked and lifted the lid 
On the tray before him were twenty balls, each the size of 
his two fists, wrapped in a hard skin of poppy leaves, and 
there was a similar number underneath. It was obviou 
that he couldn’t carry a tray through the house, and he took 
out two balls, after which he secured the remainder 

He walked quickly down the stair and through the close 
turning of the lower hall that led through a side door to the 
yard. A pale rectangle of lamplight fell from the sitting 
room window over a brick path and ground tramped bare 
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of grass; a clinking of dishes sounded in the kitchen. The 
od was wet, and perhaps eight feet below the wooden 
buttress of the land the water showed impenetrably black. 

Safely there he passed a tense hand over a brow suddenly 
wet; he was shaking as if in the grip of a chill. His condi- 
tion needed drastic measures. The cold heavy opium gave 
out its tantalizing odor. In a minute it would be disposed 
of and he would go for more. He calculated that this 
necessitated twenty trips at the present rate—a bag might 

erve his purpose better. 

He raised an arm with an opium ball, but his hand 
remained suspended in air. An inarticulate protest seized 
him, a suffocating sense of impending loss. He would 
never be able to get Patna opium here; it was a valuable 
medical property. His nerves shook at the thought of its 
delights. Then, as if without his volition and against every 
intention, his arm described a short arc, and his hand was 
empty. There was the impact of a solid object striking the 
water, a faint ripple on the motionless expanse, and then 
absolute silence. 

He was aghast at his wanton act, the irreparable waste 
of a precious substance; and he cursed in a low audible 
Cantonese. Whose concern was it if he did very occasion- 
ally smoke a “pistol’’? How could it possibly matter! 
The dreams about a great foreign commerce, a white house 
like the Ammidons’, were futile; it was too late. He 
could expect nothing from life but the unspeakable 
monotony of his father’s dwelling, the bare office. He had 
worked hard, been as full of splendid early resolutions as 
anyone, and he wasn’t blamable if chance balked his ambi- 
tion. A soul was nothing more than a twisting leaf in the 
wind of Fate. There remained only to take what escape 
was offered — golden visions, luxury, beauty beyond all 
earth, 

His contrary determination seemed of less actuality 
than the imagined echoing of the splash that still hufig in 
his brair It was a thing far away, belonging to another 
like the memory of a period of charm- 
ing ignorance. The thought of it wove a strand of melan- 
choly into his present mature realization like the delicate 
cent of blossoming trees borne to him on the evening air, 
barely perceptible and then lost in the pungency of the 
opium. The latter became, mystically, all China, the 
irresistible fascination that had gradually possessed his 


time, another mar 


imagination, dulling the associations of his heredity and 
birth, calling him farther and farther into its secretive 
heart 

He returned to his room, where he put back the second 
ball in the tray of its chest. An extraordinary weariness 
hung over him; there was a sense of leaden weight in his 
arms and feet. Flashes of a different perception pierced 
his apathy. A voice, seemingly outside his being, whis- 
pered of danger, evil and danger. . . . A twisting leaf, 
he told himself again with his deep fatalism. 

The memory of Gerrit Ammidon’s crisp blue gaze, his 
vigorous gestures and. speech, became an intolerable 
affront, representing the far lost point of his own departure, 
His contrary feelings met and grappled in his mind; but in 
the end the past, Salem, was always defeated, weaker, 
more faintly perceived. In a great many essentials, he told 
himself, he had become Chinese in sympathy 
and fiber. 

The lamp threw a smooth gleam over the 


, and he bent, turning the key 


mango-wood chest 
in the ornamental brass lock. He could recon- 
sider the disposal of the opium to-morrow; there 
was no hurry; he had no intention of becoming 
a victim to the drug. That would be stupid- 
ity, the negation of all the philosophy he 
had gained. Very occasionally —— 

His thoughts swung to 
the surprising fact of 
Ammidon's Chinese wife; 
if, as he had first suspected 
she was a common woman 
of the port who had made 
a fool of the dull sailor, he 
perceived the making of a 





very entertaining comedy. 
There would be the keenest 
irony in exposing her to 
himself before the com- 
placent ignorance of her 
husband. He knew such 
women; convicted in 
Chinese, perhaps before 
the entire Ammidon 
family, not a muscle of her 
face would betray surprise 
or convern. She might try 
to murder him, very in- 
geniously, but never would 
shedescend to the intrigue, 
the lies of a Western 
woman placed in the same posi- 
tion. She'd stoically accept the 
situation. These visions ran rap- 
idly, vividly through his brain; he 


was accustomed to them; a greater part of his waking life 
was filled with such pictures, infinitely more alluring, 
persuasive than the disappointing actuality. He got out 
of his clothes, and in a loose gown of black silk sat at his 
open window, his chin sunk in the palm of a hand, his 
face set against the night. 

The next morning at the breakfast table he listened with 
a twisted mouth to his father’s long dogmatic grace before 
meat. His sister sat opposite their parent, her gaze 
lowered in a perpetual amazement, her entire person 
stamped with a stupid humility. There was nothing 
humble, however, in Nettie; the crisp French coloring 
positively crackled with an electric energy; her mouth was 
set in a rebellious red blot. Studying her, Edward Dunsack 
saw that she was prettier than he had first realized on his 
return to Salem. He speculated over the story she had 
told him yesterday about Gerrit Ammidon’s attachment. 
What an incredible idiot their father had been! Edward 
would have relished Gerrit as a brother-in-law; good would 
have come to them all from such a connection. 

If he had been in America at the time no such error 
would have been permitted. With his counsel Nettie would 
have caught Ammidon beyond any escape. He wondered 
if the girl had actually cared for the shipmaster or if the 
affair had been nothing more than a sop to her wounded 
pride and isolation. In a way beyond his present under- 
standing this seemed to be considerably important. If 
she had loved him no one could predict what her attitude 
might be in any future development of their contact; but 
if her pride only had been involved, injured, she might 
readily be an instrument for his own obscure purposes. 

The office where Barzil Dunsack conducted the limited 
affairs of his West India trading was a small one-room 
building back of the dwelling. There was a high desk at 
which a clerk stood or balanced on a long-legged stool, a 
more formal secretary against the length of the wall, with 
a painted model of a full ship, the spars and standing 
rigging slack and the whole gray with dust, a built-in 
cupboard opposite, a dilapidated chair or so and a twelve- 
plate iron stove for wood. A window looked out across the 
grass to the harbor and another opened blankly against a 
board fence. 

There Edward Dunsack made a column of entries in a 
script fine and regular but occasionally showing an uncon- 
trollably tremulous line. He was conscious of this tendency 
growing through the past year, and he surveyed his writ- 
ing with a feeling of angry dismay. Try as he might, with 
a frowning concentration, to pen the words and numerals 
firmly, presently his attention would slip, his hand waver 
ever so slightly, and a sudden stricken appearance of old 
age fasten on the characters. . . . By heaven, to-night 
he'd throw all that stinking stuff away! 

Outside the day was immaculate, the expanse of the 
water was like celestial silk, such sails as he saw resembled 
white clouds. The early morning bird song had subsided, 
but a persistent robin was whistling from the grass by the 
open door. The curdlike 
petals of a magnolia were 
slowly shifting obliquely to 
the ground; he could hear the 
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stir of Derby Street. He was inexpressibly weary of the 
struggle always racking his being; it seemed to him that 
in the midst of a serene world he was tormented by some 
inimicable and fatal power. 

He fastened his thoughts on commonplace happier 
objects—on the page under his hand, the entries of Med- 
ford rum and sugar cane and molasses, and the infinitely 
larger affairs of Ammidon, Ammidon & Saltonstone. There 
was no reason why he shouldn’t call on Jeremy Ammidon’s 
family. The latter had signified by his visit the desire to 
end the misunderstanding between them. He was as well 
born as Gerrit Ammidon; only ill chance had made them 
seem differently situated. Anyhow, unlike Canton, mere 
exterior position had comparatively little weight in Salem. 
The shipmasters, the more important merchants, arrogated 
a certain superiority to themselves; but it broke down 
before the inborn democracy of the local spirit. 

That afternoon, he decided, he’d be in Pleasant Street; 
and later he dressed with the most particular care. A 
growing doubt seized him as he mounted the outside steps 
of the Ammidons’ impressive house; but he crushed it 
down and firmly rapped with the polished knocker on the 
opened door. 

The family, a servant told him, was in the garden; and 
he followed through a large white-paneled hall into a 
formal drawing-room and green space beyond. He was 
again uncertain before the number of people grouped about 
a summerhouse and apparently watching his approach 
with cold surprise. But Gerrit Ammidon stepped forward 
and greeted him with an adequately level civility. 

“You know my father,” he said, and Jeremy Ammidon, 
his heavy body in linen, above which his face was dusky, 
put out an abrupt hand. There was a Mr. Brevard, a 
slender unconcerned person in very fashionable but 
restrained clothes; William Ammidon’s wife, a large 
woman in India muslin, handsome enough, Edward Dun- 
sack conceded, in the American sense; a daughter of Wil- 
liam’s, a girl blooming into womanhood, far too vigorous 
and brightly colored for his taste; and Gerrit’s wife. 

The last had been hidden from him at first, and he saw 
her suddenly, completely. His surprise caused him to 
stand in an awkward suspense—never had he imagined 
that a woman, even a Manchu, could be so beautiful! He 
recognized in a score of unmistakable details that she was 
of irreproachably high birth—her satins were embroidered 
with the symbols of nobility and matrimonial felicity; the 
gold finger-nail guards, the jade and flowering pearls, her 
earrings and tasseled tobacco pouch and ivory fan, were 
all in the most superlative manner. 

A deep pleasurable excitement filled him as he made his 
greeting in correct Chinese. The long delicate oval of her 
face showed no emotion at the sound of her native speech 
and she returned his periods in a slowly chosen mechanical 
English. Edward Dunsack thought that as he spoke an 
expression of distaste stamped Gerrit’s features. However, 
he was left in no doubt. “‘ My wife,” the other instructed 

him, “prefers to speak English. That is the only 

way she has of picking it up.” 

A contempt filled Dunsack, which he was 
barely able to keep from his voice and 
manner. He nodded shortly, and subsided 
into a study of Taou Yuen so open that she 
must have become aware of his interest. 
Seated on the bench that circled the in- 
terior of the latticed summerhouse she 
moved so that he could no longer see her 
face. 

Brevard was beside her, talking in a low 
amused voice: there was a ringing peal of 
laughter from Sidsall Ammidon and a faint 
infinitely well-bred ripple from Taou Yuen. 
The brilliant patch of her gown made an ex- 
traordinary effect in the Salem gar- 
den. Edward Dunsack recognized 
thescents that stirred from her,more 
Eastern and disturbing even than 
opium; there was a subtle natural 
odor of musk, the perfumes of henna 
and clove blossoms and santal. A 
curious double feeling possessed him 
in the split consciousness of 
which he was capable—he 
had the sensation of hav- 
ing come, in the suave 
afternoon garden, on over- 
whelming disaster; and at 
the same time he was en- 
raged by the play of Fate 
that had given such a 
woman to Gerrit Ammi- 
don, and denied him, with 
his special appreciation of 
Oriental charm, the 
slightest satisfaction. A 
more general hatred of 
Gerrit tightened to a con- 
suming resentment at the 
other's blind fortune. 
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One thing was unmistakably borne upon him—in spite 
of the courtesy he was meeting, it was clear that he could 
not hope to become a customary visitor at the Ammidons’. 
He was put definitely outside the community of interests 
in which Brevard easily entered. William Ammidon 
joined them, and something like astonishment at Dun- 
sack’s presence was visible on his complacent face. 

He remained, however, in a stubborn resistance to small 
adverse signs, in the hope of gaining some additional facts 
about Taou Yuen. She had been, he learned, a widow, and 
Gerrit had married her with her father-in-law’s consent, 
though the latter was a rich official. He wanted to ask a 
thousand questions, 
but he knew that,even 
if the Ammidons were 
too dense to grasp his 
curiosity, Taou Yuen 
would comprehend his 
impoliteness. Nowhere 
else could be found the 
wisdom and poise of a 
Manchu lady. 

Jeremy Ammidon, 
in a lawn chair, a 
smoking cheroot in his 
fingers, asked him 
about affairs of Chi- 
nese government and 
commerce. As the old 
man talked he flushed 
darkly with quick in 
dignation. 

“The English have 
made our political dip- 
lomats look like 
stuffed gulls!’’ he de- 
clared. ‘* Lock at their 
orders in council and 
the British prize 
courts,” he proceeded, 
waving his cheroot; 
“stop an American 





vessel any where and 
pretend to find a de- 
serting English sailor. 
With the Treaty of 
Ghentand cod-headed 
commissioners and a 
Congress that 
wouldn’t know a ship 
from a bread barge the 
country *s going to hell 
on greased ways! I’ve 
said it a thousand 
times and any man not 
a complete ass knows 
that you can’t run a 
government without 
a strong head. Lo- 
cofocos,”’ he muttered. 

Edward Dunsack listened to this tirade with an air of 
polite attention which hid completely the fact that he 
scarcely heard or comprehended a word. His thoughts 
were filled by the fragrant vision of Taou Yuen; already 
he was deep in the problem of how to see her again, 
to-morrow. It would be excessively difficult. Eastern 
women never, if they could avoid it, walked; and they 
were, he knew, entirely without the necessity that drove 
the women of Salem into a ceaseless round of calling and 
gossip. It was probable that, except to ride, she wouldn’t 
leave the house and grounds. He cursed the chance 
quarrel that had set a customary void between the houses 
of Dunsack and Ammidon, the unfortunate affair of his 
sister and Vollar inescapably adding to the permanency of 
the breach; he particularly cursed Nettie. There, however, 
his mind took up the twisted thread of the vague possi- 
bility that the latter might be useful to him. 

He was amazed at the way in which his premonitions 
fitted into the pattern of situations yet to be materialized. 
Edward Dunsack turned from his contemplation of Taou 
Yuen to a careful consideration of Gerrit Ammidon. The 
latter had a countenance which showed strong, easily sum- 
moned emotions. It was an intolerant face, Dunsack 
judged, and yet sentimental; and it was surprisingly 
young, guileless. At the same time it was unusually deter- 
mined—an affair of uncomplicated surfaces, direct gaze, 
marked bone. 

He questioned sharply, irritably, the length to which his 
projections had reached. What were they all about? The 
answer was presented by the glittering figure of the 
Manchu; she had risen and was standing in the entrance 
of the summerhouse. He thought with a jerking pulse of 
Oriental similes: She was a lotus woman, a green slip of 
willow, an ambrosial moon, a mustard flower. Her teeth 
were white buds, her breasts blanched almonds. 

His entire life in China had been a preparation for the 
realization of the present moment. The sense of danger, 
of anger at Gerrit Ammidon, perished before the supreme 


s 


emotion called up by Taou Yuen. He wanted to embrace 
her satin-shod feet, to cling to her odorous hands, such 
hands as were never formed outside of China, like petals 
of coral. Not only her bodily charm intoxicated him but 
the thought of her subtle mind added its attraction, its 
shadows never to be pierced by the blunted Western 
instinct, the knowledge of pleasures like perfumes, the 
calm blend of the eight diagrams of Confucius, the stoicism 
of the Buddhistic soul revolving perpetually in the urn of 
Fate, and of the Tao of Lao-tsze. 

Brevard left with an easy familiarity, already planning a 
return, that filled Edward Dunsack with resentful envy. 


— 
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The sun had disappeared behind the house; long cool 
shadows swept down the garden; it was past time for him 
to go. A reluctance to move from the magic of Taou Yuen 
possessed him; he was unable to think how, when, he 
would next see her. He raged at the prohibition against 
speaking Chinese; that ability should give him an over- 
whelming advantage of Gerrit Ammidon. This was, of 
course, the reason that he had been virtually commanded 
to limit himself to English. Many of the forms of extreme 
Chinese courtesy were impossible to express in another 
language. 

Finally he rose; in departing he emphasized the impor- 
tance of Jeremy Ammidon—Taou Yuen should recognize 
and applaud that. He saw that she was watching him 
obliquely, her lips in repose, her hands still among the 
satin draperies. An American would have betrayed some- 
thing of her reaction to him; he could have discovered a 
trace, an indication of her thoughts; but the Manchu’s 
face was as inscrutable as porcelain. William Ammidon 
nodded, the old man responded to his leave-taking with 
a degree of warmness, Gerrit at least smiled in a not un 
friendly manner. Edward Dunsack bowed to Taou Yuen, 
and she gravely inclined her head. He had a last glimpse 
of her glowing in the green light of the inclosure of rose- 
bushes and poplars, emerald sod and twisting lilae trees, 

At the supper table his sister’s appearance in somber 
untidy black barége, Nettie’s unrestrained gestures and 
speech, the coarse red cloth and plain boiled fare—all added 
to a discontent that he could scarcely restrain. With the 
utmost discrimination in delicate shades of beauty and 
luxury, he was yet condemned to spend his days in sur- 
roundings hardly raised above poverty-stricken squalor. 
Incongruous as it was, he could yet imagine Taou Yuen 
moving with a certain appropriateness about the Ammi- 
dons’ spacious grounds and house; but he was absolutely 
unable to picture her here, on Hardy Street. 

All the vivid scenes that continually formed and shifted 
in his mind gathered about Gerrit Ammidon’s wife. Heused 


this phrase in a contemptuously satirical manner; it was 
impossible for Ammidon actually to marry a Manchu. 
Such racial mating, he told himself, would be no true mar- 
riage. There were too many deep antipathies of flesh and 
spirit; the man was too—too stupidly normal. Sooner or 
later he would swing back to his own. With him, Edward 
Dunsack, it was different; he always had an inner kinship 
with China; at first sight its streets and sounds, odors and 
ways, had seemed familiar, admirable. 

The realization of this, when his place with Heard & Co 
collapsed, had sent him back to America in a strange dread 
He remembered how the vague fear had followed him to 
Derby Wharf. Now 
he laughed at it, wel 
coming every Chinese 
instinct he had. They 
seemed to throw a 
bridge across enor 
mous difficultic 
bringing him finally 
to Taou Yuen. 

He lingered at the 
table after supper, hi 





head sunk on his chest, 
revolving the various 
aspec ts of his po ition 
One thing was def 
nite-—-he must have 
Taou Yuen; 


unthinkable that she 


Gerrit Ammidon It 
needed skillful pla: 
ning, tortuous execu 
tion, but in the end 
he'd get his desire. He 
had no doubt of that 
It was necessary If 
he opposed him st 
would discover that 
he, too, could be sub 
tle, Oriental — ye 
dangerous. None of 
the stupid inhibitions 
that, for example, 
bound his father in 
terfered with the free 
exercise of his per 
sonal wishe Hle was 
beyond primitive 
moralit An ecsta 
of contemplation 
ravished his sense 

, Unele 
Edward,” Nettie ex 
claimed 


** Goodness 


“you scared 


me, you looked so like 


a Chinee! 


“Most of the Captains Like China,"* Taou Yuen Said. “They are So Far Away From Their Families ———"’ “There are no such 


"” 


peopl he retorted 

sharply, exasperated by the vulgar error. Nettie was undi 
mayed; and when in reply to a question she learned that 
he had been at the Ammidons’ her surprise increased his 
irritation. He saw from her manner that his calling there 
had been at least unexpected. She interrupted the prep 
aration of the table for breakfast, and dropped into a 
chair be yond him, her hand the sleeves were rolled back 
to her elbow cla ped before her. 

**You must tell me everything!” she declared eagerl; 
‘What is she like? Do they Did he hold her 
hand? Do Chinese women kiss? Is she tall or ws 


eem happy? 


“IT can’t remember a question out of your rattle,” he 
interrupted her. 

He was about to give expression to his admiration for 
Taou Yuen, when he stopped, with tight lips. Here, per 
haps, was the lever 1) hich so much was to be hited 

*She’s Chinese, he said indifferently; “and tha 
means yellow.”’ Nettie made a gesture of distaste. “'T) 

, 


seem to get along well enough. Of course it’s ridiculou 





eall it a marriage, and it seems to me very qué 
impose it on the Ammidons as that. The thing 


l I i 
long will it last, how soon will he get tired of her and send 
her back to Canton? 


Nettie Vollar closed her eyes; her hands were rigid. ‘T 
lamplight streaming up over her face showed Edward tl 
it was tense and pale and answered a question. Her feel 
for Gerrit Ammidon had been more than a mere hurt | 
In addition to that he saw beyond any doubt the proof of 
its existence still. This complicated his probler 


only by a resentment that he might fan into hatred 

would be far more pliable than in the grip of a ger 

affection for Gerrit Ammidon., He understood the pr 
esses of the former, a flexible and useful 
could predict the vagaries, the absurd self-sacrifices of kk 
Well, he’d have to work t > ; 
realized, was the strength of his philosophy—he accepte 


with wha olere 


promptly without vain regre 


hand Continued on Page 117 
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Draft Ages 


ITH great care, using all available data, the War 

Department worked out a set of tables showing how 
many soldiers might be expected from the different age 
classifications of men subject to the new draft. 

It calculated that there were a little more than two 
million males aged nineteen and twenty, and that they 
would yield a little more than one million effective soldiers, 
As to males aged thirty-two to forty-five, it calculated the 
total number at slightly more than ten millions, and that 
they would yield barely six hundred thousand effective 
soldiers. Roughly, the net yield under the first age classifi- 
cation would be fifty out of a hundred; in the second age 
classification it would be only six out of a hundred; or, 
with roughly one-fifth the total number of men, the first 
age classification would yield nearly double the number of 
soldiers 

Only eight per cent of the young men would be married 
or have dependents. More than seventy-five per cent of 
the older men would be married or have dependents. 
Exemptions for industrial reasons would be relatively 
much more numerous among the older men than among 
the younger. 

The tables show conclusively, and in a nutshell, why 
soldiers must be sought mainly among young men, 


Better Times 


T IS not a bad antidote nowadays to glance back at 

eighteenth-century society on the pages of Fielding, 
Smollett, Defoe. In spite of this war’s enormities it is a 
far better world to-day; men are much kinder and juster. 
Nowhere in the United States would a typical crowd, 
veacefully employed, at seeing a stranger stricken with 
death feel anything but pity. If they could not help him 
they would at least show respect for his condition. When 
Fielding was in the last stages of dropsy, having lost all 
use of his limbs, his countenance so ghastly that he pre- 
sented ‘a spectacle of the highest horror,”’ he was carried 


to a boat through a crowd, ‘“‘few of whom failed of paying 
their compliments to me by all manner of insults and jests 
on my misery’; not that they knew who he was or had 
the slightest cause for personal ill will toward him, but 
because a man in his condition was a proper object of 
contempt and derision—as wolves are said to turn upon a 
lame member of the pack. In the same journal Fielding 
relates with approval this anecdote of his ‘‘ever-honored 
and beloved friend,’”’ Judge Burnet: A prisoner pleaded 
“It is hard, my lord, to hang a poor man for stealing a 
horse.”” The judge replied “‘You are not to be hanged, 
sir, for stealing a horse, but you are to be hanged that 
horses may not be stolen.” 

It is a much better world. Nations that can present 
a valid claim to civilization grow kinder and juster. 


The Other Side of the Debt 


HERE cannot be a debtor without a creditor. If the 

Government owes thirty billion dollars, or whatever 
sum, at the end of the war it will be owing to citizens of 
the United States—twenty millions of them now; we may 
hope more than thirty millions finally. Every dollar of 
government liability on account of the debt is an asset for 
some individual bondholder. Every dollar the Govern- 
ment takes in taxes to pay interest goes to an individual 
bondholder. 

Keep in mind that mainly whatever war consumes is 
produced during the war, and when war ends the citizens 
of the United States, taken collectively, will have paid 
and canceled the whole bill. They will have supplied all 
the steel, leather, cloth, food, powder, and what not, that 
the war has consumed. So far as they are concerned, taken 
collectively, the whole affair is forever over with. But the 
Government will still have an adjustment to make among 
its citizens. The man who saved and put money or credit 
at its disposal will hold its bond or stamp. It must assess 
the whole people to pay him his interest or principal. 

Now, as a strictly economic proposition, without re- 
gard to the greater factors that make war horrible, the 
man who saves money during the war which he would 
otherwise have spent unprofitably and puts it into govern- 
ment paper comes out ahead of the game. He emerges 
with an asset—the best in the world—and with a more 
intelligent command of his income and outgo. Economi- 
cally speaking, a great many people can be actually better 
off because of the war—depending upon the exertion they 
make to save right now. The option is open to you. 


Business in Wartime 


HE Tariff Commission has been investigating the 

condition of the glass industry and finds that in all 
branches war very seriously handicapped it. The supply 
of imported ingredients, notably potash, was cut off. 
Experimenting to discover domestic substitutes for these 
ingredients took a long time. There were great difficulties 
in transportation of materials and fuel and in delivering 
finished products. Some markets were lost. Some staple 
products could be turned out or disposed of in only 
limited quantities. 

Nevertheless, commercial production has increased and 
the export trade extended to countries not hitherto 
reached in certain lines by American manufacturers. 
“The consensus of opinion of glass manufacturers is that 
war . . . has stimulated the industry to a remarkable 
degree, and been the principal factor in the development 
of a number of new branches of manufacture. . . . The 
information obtained by the commission warrants the 
conclusion that a new era has set in for the industry.” 

Of the chief foreign competitors, Belgium and France 
have suffered extensive destruction as to glass manufac- 
ture. Exports from Germany and Austria are shut off. 
We have already taken their places to an important extent 
in making optical glass, our product in that line now 
equaling the finest known in Europe before the war. 

As to cheap foreign labor after the war one paragraph 
is significant: ‘‘Without the aid of a human hand an 
automatic machine now produces complete one-dram 
bottles at the rate of a hundred and sixty-five a minute. 
The labor cost is ‘ practically nothing,’ said a manufacturer. 
In making window glass a machine blower in the most 
efficient American factory can blow a cylinder thirty-nine 
feet long and thirty-two inches in diameter in less time 
than a Belgian hand blower can blow one five feet long and 
fifteen inches in diameter.”’ 

There are few businesses for which war does not spell 
opportunity as well as handicap. The problem is to find 
and take advantage of the opportunities, 


Inevitable Profits 


N ITS search for profiteers the vigilant Federal Trade 

Commission overlooked a round dozen of them; pos- 
sibly it overlooked them because they are controlled by 
the United States Government 

The concerns referred to are the Federal Reserve Banks. 
They are agencies of the Government. Presumably, they 
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are not operated for profit, but to perform certain impor- 
tant functions for the benefit of the public. Yet war has 
decidedly increased their profits because it has thrown an 
enormous volume of business into their hands. They 
handle this business under rules laid down by Congress and 
the Reserve Board appointed by the President. Those 
rules were designed for public benefit, not for profit. But 
because the volume of ‘business has greatly increased, 
profits have risen, and it would be difficult to frame any 
practicable set of rules that would not have that result. 
Profits of the Bank of England have increased greatly, 
not because it is trying to gouge the public but because 
its volume of business has increased. 

A large part of the profiteering that the Trade Commis- 
sion did not overlook is due to the same cause. For any 
normal business that is soundly organized a rapid increase 
in the volume of trade handled and in the turnover of 
capital will raise profits—without any intention to gouge 
on the part of the management and without any oppressive 
practices. 

Price fixing limits the rise in profits but does not pre- 
vent it. The way to deal with this inevitable phenomenon 
is by a war-profits tax. 


Business After the War 


VERY able business man recently gave his associates 

his opinion of economic conditions after the war. He 
saw swollen prices, billions of inflated currency, heavy 
taxes, millions of soldiers looking for jobs when war’s 
enormous demands for goods had ceased; strikes, turmoil, 
idle munition plants. He believed that looking back over 
war’s vast senseless destruction men would feel a profound 
disillusionment. Times would be bad. 

Within a week, as it happened, another business man, as 
able and of as great reputation as the first, gave his view of 
after-war conditions. He saw a far more abundant supply 
of money for industrial expansion than ever before, war- 
financing having disclosed unknown possibilities in that 
direction. He saw industry, thanks to war, much better 
organized than ever before; an ample labor supply and a 
better equipment than ever before for maintaining ami- 
cable relations between capital and labor. Taxes would be 
high, but production would be greater, giving a bigger 
fund to pay taxes out of. Reconstruction and deferred 
improvements would create tremendous demands for 
materials and labor. Manufacturers and merchants would 
have a new idea of the world’s buying power. Plans that 
would have looked too big in 1913 would look small after 
the war. Coming of peace after this war nightmare would 
stimulate men, and as they looked back on the tremendous 
things they had accomplished since 1914 they would look 
to the future with higher hope and greater confidence than 
ever before. Times would be good. 

Both of these men—one an Englishman, the other an 
American—were equally right. 

If we look at it in the first way times will be bad. If we 
look at it in the second way times will be good. What 
business conditions are after the war will depend first of all 
upon the state of our minds. If we keep our courage, our 
punch, our common sense, try hard to harmonize our dif- 
ferences and pull together, we shall have good times. 
Otherwise we shall have bad times. 


Price Fixing 


UR price fixing began in August, 1917. By that time 

England had in force a quite extensive system for the 
arbitrary regulation of prices by the government. But from 
July, 1914, to August, 1917, commodity prices in England, 
taken as a whole, advanced a hundred and twenty per cent; 
and in the United States only ninety-five per cent. By the 
spring of 1917 commodity prices in England had a little 
more than doubled since the outbreak of the war; and had 
increased about seventy per cent in the United States, 
where there was no political interference with their move- 
ment. 

From then to the spring of 1918 prices in both countries 
advanced about ten per cent, though the incidence of 
government regulation was necessarily different in the 
two countries. 

There will be here a fine field for expert investigation 
and debate after the war—to wit: As to what probable 
effect arbitrary price-fixing regulations really have upon 
the whole movement of commodity prices. We say an 
“arbitrary”’ price, meaning that the Government marks 
down a figure and says ‘“‘ This commodity shall sell at that 
price.” Still it is not so arbitrary. 

The Government must fix the price in view of conditions 
over which it has no control. Before the Government 
took a hand in the matter prices generally had risen eighty- 
five per cent since the outbreak of the war. Government 
fixed a price on wheat more than a hundred per cent above 
the pre-war price. Its price fixing was controlled by 
market conditions. 

Government intervention since the war has deluded 
some people into the notion that Government can really 
shape prices at its will. In fact, it can do no such thing. 
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ff fion Hunters 





“NO SHOOTING” sign in South- 
ern, California does not neces- 
sarily refer to firearms; it may 


By ROB WAGNER 


calls for action outside a stage entrance. 
I turn to my location cards and find 
seventeen so catalogued. Others are 





mean cameras; in fact, the machinelike 
clicking of the movie camera has long 
ago displaced the percussive resonance 
of the dear old shotgun and rifle, and 
incidentally there are more game ward- 
ens watching our sportsmanship than 
ever pursued the bird butchers. 

Two factors have led to the increas- 
ing stringency of the game laws of mov- 
ieland: One was the perfectly lawless 
shooting by the pioneers; and the other 
was—and is, to a large extent—due to 
the outrageous conduct of the comedy 
studios when on location. There is 
hardly a spot in the Southwest that has 
not been“ killed’’—or at least wounded 
by the cinemaniacs, and the few loca- 
tions that remain have become the most- 
sought-for prizes of this royal sport. 

Take, for instance, the Yndart place 
in Pasadena, one of the most beautiful 
estates in California; and not a foot of 
it has been shot for a motion picture. 
True, some of our more enterprising 
poac hers have concealed their cameras 
behind hedgerows and in laundry wag- 
ons, but no one has succeeded in filming 
any good stuff. Last week a Clingstone 
director set up his camera on the side- 
walk and tried to shoot through the 








labeled Italian villas, Spanish churches, 
prisons, parks, Chinatown, marshes, 
orange groves, cemeteries, cafeterias. 
On each card is pasted the photograph 
of the chosen spot, by the side of which 
we find the address, owner, party in 
charge, phone, light, distance from stu- 
dio, price for shooting, and remarks. 
Under the latter head there will be 
notes like these: 

“Owner friendly, but particular; 
won't have fire scenes or permit smoke 
pots.”” “Owner O. K., but Seventh Day 
Adventist —no shooting on Saturdays.” 
“ Keepschickens; objects to explosions.” 
“Owner a crab; can be reached through 
Henry Milton.” 

The qualifications for a location man 
are peculiar. He is supposed to be the 
grand little fixer, going about among 
the citizenry, arranging permission for 
our artists to register their flickering 
emotions wheresoever they will. Natu- 
rally he meets up with all kinds of bigots, 
crabs and extortionists who need sub- 
duing. This calls for qualities — not 
brains; as a result many of the studios 
have employed us personality guys 
beautiful fellows with distinguished 
fronts, charming manners and a studied 
technic for the glad hand and the mix. 








pickets, but pretty soon a gardener 
appeared with a bucket of Paris green, 
and wheresoever the camera was moved 
there he was, right in front of the lens, painting the fence. 
’Tis said the director made his Nemesis use three buckets 
of paint—but the picture was not shot! Sefior Orestes 
Yndart took a violent dislike to the moving pictures after 
having seen the San Gabriel Mission used as a background 
for a custard comedy. 


The Specialist in Backgrounds 


MAGINE, then, the challenge tossed at me when Ames, 

the director of production, poked his head into my office 
a week ago and said: “‘Hawley, we begin the Fairfax 
story on the tenth, and the old man is dead set on using 
the Yndart place. What can you do about it?” 

“Well,” I replied, ‘‘as they say in a certain disgusting 
langhage: ‘The ghost is perfectly willing, but the meat is 
awful weak.’ Tell the old man, with my compliments, 
that there isn’t a chance, If anybody could get permission 
*tis your little Georgie Porgie, for my good-looking Spanish 
mother is related to the Yndarts, but she can’t budge the 
old boy an inch from his prohibition. Nor is there the 
slightest opportunity to steal the loke, for the prejudices 


Kind+Hearted Socie 


” MPANY 


have been communicated to eight caretakers and eleven 
dogs. The last pirates who tried to steal that location 
arrived offstage minus their trouser seats and two per- 
fectly good cameras.” 

When Ames had gone, Miss Blowitz, my stenographer, 
turned and said: ‘Looks like a job for Miss Westlake. 
Perhaps she can land the place through his daughter, 
Carmelita. I often see their names together in the society 
columns.” 

This little dialogue may give some idea of the queer 
position I hold with The Filmart Motion Picture Com- 
pany. I am the location man, and I am expected to find 
and arrange for any background the most vivacious scena- 
rio writer suggests. Is it Sahara Desert stuff? All right; 
out near Oxnard there are miles of rolling sand dunes. 
India? We have religious communities with the most 
exotic—and esoteric— Hindu environments. A location for 
a low-temperature romance? Wonderful snow stuff may 
be found up in Bear Valley and at Tahoe. Italy? Russia? 
China? Such touches are found in every cosmopolis. 

My filing cabinet contains a photographic record of 
nearly every possible artistic need. Suppose the script 




















ty People Sometimes Serve Tea to the Poor Struggling Actors 


Besides my red hair and irresistibility 
the peculiar excellence I bring to my pro- 
fession is the fact that I was born here—a very unusual 
accomplishment —and that I know every foot of the coun- 
try from Mexico to Oregon. Besides, my social standing 
is secure as Gibraltar, for even my father saw his first sun- 
rise in Los Angeles. 


Not Like the Good Old Days 


EOPLE not living in movieland have an idea that every- 

body is tickled to death to let the picture companies shoot 
scenes in their front yards-——just for the fun of seeing them 
made and meeting the actors. But this is not so. The 
townsfolk out here have developed certain prejudices, and 
in some places we are about as welcome as a colony of 
lepers. This is largely due to past profanities and the ever- 
increasing number of companies searching the highways 
and byways for something that has not been shot to death. 
Hence the necessity for regular departments, and location 
men who are hard of hearing when the villagers protest. 

In the good old days—say five years ago—we could 
shoot anything, for the novelty of the adventure out- 
weighed any inconvenience we might impose upon the 
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€SY OF THE Tr NOES . 
In the Sophisticated Village of Los Angeles Even “‘German Soldiers"’ in the 
Streets Will Attract Not the Least Attention 


ey eT ® 


The English Hosts o 
at “the Kaiser’’ Snooping About 


f This Bunch of Mummers are Not a Bit Shocked 
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Even the 
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ywners of locations. In fact ; - 
the first directors had no | vn | . 
n e it for loeation | ° 

hour but went about | 

hooting whomever and | 


Vhatever 


they plea ed, 


and their pleasures were not 


temperate, It was this 
imazing assumption § that 
the whole world was a pub 
i game preserve, with an 
ypen season lasting the year 
mind, that finally brought 
he delug 
I came into the work just 
is Bill Condon and the old 
(limax were passing ’ | 





when | 


eclipse. In fact, I 


ious director 


was Wi 


he blew up Bill was one of 

the vreatest individuali 

of the period before the pho @ 
toplay became a social prod 

uct. He wrote most of his 

own stories and shot them 


just a he damn plea 1 





nh Was a genius in hi 
but he needed 
‘hough he functioned mag 
nificently in the de 


way, room 


sertorthe 


mountains where there was 





nobody to challenge his ar 


been brought up in a profession that develops strong indi- 


vidualities, and when he became a movie director his ruth- 
ess methods were his greatest capital. As for locations, 
he just went out and took them, as though the owners or 
authorities were mere figures of speech. Had he wanted to 


Oot a scene 


in Westminster Abbey 
dn't have 


all the king’s horses 


and all the king’s men coul kept him out, 


Mira Vista Gets Fed Up 


f ve: Climax at that time had a studio at Mira Vista, 
a small fashionable resort up the coast. Like many 
towns in those expanding days, the Mira Vistitas had been 


icken with cinemasipelas, 
Boosters’ Club and the 


and through the efforts of the 
C, of C. had induced the Climax 





to locate “in their midst,”” and actually had donated ten 
beautiful acres for their purposes, Naturally, Bill felt a pro- 
prietary interest in the town, 
I was just out of college at the time and joined the com- 
ny because of my social acquaintance in Mira Vista. 


o me to mix in 


n that 


so that we could use the most 
modern paradise 
before the nang of pictures 


ennuied inhabitants of 


It wasn’t long, 
began to bore the 


this overrich colony, most of the 


verlords having come to California for rest and refuge 
from a tempestuous world; and soon complaints began to 
ur in telling how our beautiful heroes and hero-ines had 
roken ferns, trampled flower beds, and even splashed into 

» most private sanctuaries of the owners. One protest 
stuted an epicurean horse had eaten a horticultural 


AS 
et 


=< 


the city was likely to regard \% teas 
him as a pest. He was one . 
of those single-purpose ind 
iduals who brook no au 
thority or interference. Beginning life as a plumber he had 
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Lewly Mexican Has Learned That Location Alay be Paid For 
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“ 


occasion of atradesman 
out and com- 
plaining that we were 
holding customersaway 
from his shop and the 
firemen squirting him 
with their hoses! It was 
agrand joke, Then one 
day we got a letter from 
the Benedicts telling us 
they objected to having 
Indians yelping up their 
canon, 

‘“‘Well, whaddaya 
think o’ that?” sniffed 
the great Bill Condon, 
““Where do they think 


coming 


Indian pictures are 
made? In Indianapo- 
lis? If they don’t like 


my Indians, why don’t 
they drive’em out? I'd 
like to shoot a picture 
like that. Say, Hawley, 
what's the matter with 
these here mutts? They 
ast us up here, didn’t 
they? And gave us this 
lot, didn’t they? Well, 
why didn’t they inves- 
tigate before gettin’ so 


delicacy costing the 
owner twelve hundred 
dollars, while another 
insisted that a bunch of 
ill-mannered extras had 
made way with two 
boxes of panetelas, a 
tin of and 
three bottles of expen- 
sive strong waters from 
the library buffet! 
Then the authorities, 
who had been so enthu- 
siastic about our com- 
ing to MiraVista, began 
churlish—and 
all because Billregarded 
the business section of 
the town as a bunch of 
sets designed for his per- 
sonal use. Feeling he 
had carte blanche to 
go the artistic limit, he 
pulled some fire scenes 
that broke every sacred 
ordinance and held up 
traffic for two of the 
busiest hours of the 
day. I remember one 


cigarettes 


to grow 





ie 
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damn cordial? If the 
they move?” 

In rendering abstract justice one must endeavor to get 
both points of view. From Bill Condon’s: Imagine the 
nerve of a lot of millionaires inviting a movie company to 
their exclusive colony, because of the social pep it would 
introduce into their shattered lives, and then bellyachin’ 
because lions are creatures of the night! 
animal pictures without animals—can one? Yet the night 
songs of our lions evidently disturbed the servants’ rest 
and frightened the coming generation of millionaires. And 
it was not alone the roar from the jungle that got their 
aristocratic goats—it was the aroma. Whenever the wind 
was in the right direction, even the orchid houses and wine 


y don’t like our business, why don’t 


One can’t make 


cellars were no refuge from that grand old menagerie 
bouquet. But the real break came when Bill shot his 
famous whale story. I must tell of this, for its conse- 


quences were a turnin point in the 
picture industry. 


fortunes of the mov ing- 


Bill Condon’s Whale Drama 


IVE years ago the jungle drama was in its glory, and 

when it came to the animal stuff Bill Condon was a bear. 
He had shot everything from trained fleas to elephants and 
ostriches, and was looking for new zodédlogical worlds t 
conquer. Then one day Stanley Barryworth came in from 
a deep-sea story and announced that they had passed a 
dead whale about ten miles off shore. 


“‘A whale! Ju-duss-preest !”’ 





_ z . as Quick as a flash those 
moving-picture brains of 
Condon’s were at work. 
Here, indeed, was a new 


beastie! If one could have 
peeked in the director’s fer- 
tile sconce he would have 
been amazed at its kaleido- 
workings: Alask 
fishermen sight whale; 


poons; 


scopic a; 






har 
fight with monster; 
revenue cutter sighted; fish- 
ermen frightened; beach 
whale; fight between whal 
ers and U.S. officers; Harry 
LeGrande captured by 
whalers; tortured; Harry 
rescued by beautiful Eskimo 
maid— Bessie Flopit; 
stuff; more fight 
of whalers; 
whalers; 
more 
with 


love 
capture 
squares 
banquet on beach; 

stuff; fade out 
Bessie and Harry 
standing on the whale in 
tight clinch; 
against aurora 

It is the men with wits 
like who made 
scenario departments so ut- 
terly useless. 


Bessie 
love 
silhouette 
borealis. 
Condon's 
The scheme was to run 
out, capture the brute, 


. o anchor him beyond the kelp, 
(Continued on Page 99) 























PALLAS STUDIO 


pee ¥ RTEBY 


of THE MOROSCO 


“" the Station Master Won't Stop the Train for a Simpte Scene Like This — Then We 
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“With vigor and vim in body and limb 
Campbell's Tomato just keeps me in trim!” 





Pp (i. e., one- 
ful) of milk soup flavored with vegetabl 
yields a little more energy to the body than 
he same amount of milk. A thick meat 
soup with pieces of meat and vegetables in 
it, a fish — or a rich vegetable soup, 


ae 
So says the U. S. Dept. of 











pint or a large soup pla 






















Agriculture 


The above extract is a photographic reproduction from 
the Weekly News Letter issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
Cream of Tomato Soup yields 50 per cent more energy 
than the same amount of milk. This fact—proven by 


Notice that it says a 


the dietary specialists of the Department—is one evi- 
dence of the exceptional food value you get from 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is not only a wholesome stimulus and 
appetizer but it has a special value in 
strengthening digestion and aiding the body 
processes which create energy and vigor. 


By means of the improved Campbell method 
we retain completely the remarkable tonic 
properties of the fresh vine-ripened tomato in 
this tempting soup. And we heighten these 
qualities by skilful blending with other choice 
ingredients. 


The contents of each can just as you receive 
it produces two cans of rich soup, perfectly 


The practical way is to order Campbell’s Tomato Soup by the dozen 


cooked and seasoned—ready to serve on your 
table in three minutes. 

Simply by adding milk instead of water, you 
have a Cream of Tomato that is full of pure nour- 
ishment, delicious and economical. It involves 
no cooking cost for you, no labor, no waste. 


You can make it even heartier by adding 
croutons, grated cheese, 
boiled rice or noodles. 
Served in any of these 
ways it becomes in itself a 


: ; substantial part of the meal. arr , 
In this way you save extra deliveries, and have it right at hand when you bomb 


want it. How is your supply today? 


21 kinds 





12c a can 
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HEN little Josephine Haff broke a bottle of pure 


grape juice over the wooden stem of the war 
freighter she christened it the Blue Pigeon 

It took the wa ind glided out into the murky waters of 

the Penobscot, It was engined, rigged and brought round 


© Boston in the short time of eighteen day 

There at India Wharf a cargo was placed aboard which 
had been brought up in sundry ships from the mouth of the 
Amazor This cargo, to the weight of five thousand ton 
consisted of crude rubber for England and France 


The American Shipping Board's flag hung at the jack 


taff of the Blue Pigeon as she cleared the port and set out 
for her convoy American seamen had quartered them 
“ ‘ n the fo’castle of the freighter Marines to the 
number of a score, under the leadership of a Hartford 


ensi¢n, attended to the little details of two four-inch guns 
which had been mounted on the forepeak and the quarter 
dec f the Blue Pigeon 

In one way only did the freighter differ from other ship 
1 the ime wooden constructior She was electric-driven 
Her eighteen-hundred horse-power turbines were direct 
coupled to a dynamo, which in turn was connected to a 
driving motor— the shaft of which was also the propeller 
haft of the Blue Pigeon 

It was believed by the sharps of the Shipping Board and 
the designers of the Blue Pigeon that a considerable saving 


in coal and engine-room force could be gained by the 


electric drive. It was expensive to install and somewhat 
theoretical in design, but as McGovern, of McGovern & 
Sterne, had stated What other way is there to secure 
a considerable reduction in speed between a turbine and a 
propeller r 


The great electrical shops at Poughkeepsie had furnished 
the after-equipment of the freighter. They had also sent 
along an electrician who saw to it that a careful record wa 
made of the Blue Pigeor 
installations of a similar nature 


voyage as a guide for future 
Ditmar had come aboard 
at the India Wharf. He was a wizened dwarf who wore 
bifocal glasses and perpetually smoked long Wheeling 
togies which stank worse than German cigarettes 

Micky McMasters, captain of the Blue Pigeon, had 
turned Ditmar and his luggage over to Mike Monkey, first 
engineer of the freighter. Mike had taken one sharp glance 
at the form of the electrician, then had led the way down 
through the engine-room gratings and pointed out a 
cubby-hole or ditty-box which was defaced with pictures of 
play actresses, left there by a member of the trial crew 

“And may he stay there with his volt-meters and 
declared Mike to 
‘That lump ov slag—an electrician? He's an 


im-meters and his rope-yarn stogies! 
Mec Masters 
anarchist wot’s escaped from Ellis Island. He don’t know 
a high-speed turbine from a music box. He's a cross 
compound between a smoke bomb and a camouflaged 
He don't bring us no luck either.” 

Micky stared out over the bridge-rail canvas of the 
freighter and studied the speckless sea which bowed ahead 
in a sparkling wilderness of crisscrossed waves 


amateur 


Boston harbor lay astern. The New England coast was 
fast disappearing into the gloom and the swelter of the 
dying day. A red sun was going down through the land 
haze like a cherry in a dark-brown cocktail 

“You'll keep your opinions to yourself!” the little cock- 


skipper of the Blue Pigeon exclaimed. “‘ You wouldn't 


The Coupling Link Betw 














know a bloomin’ electrician if he shocked you with ten 


You're a Clyde-bank man who can see 
only steam and crown sheets.” 

Mike Monkey grasped the bridge rail with the strength 
of two grimy sets of fingers. He squinted forward and 
blinked his lashless eyelids. He gulped twice. 

‘I ain't no lightning conductor,’ he admitted, “‘ but the 
likes ov that lump of clinkers wot the Shippin’ Board sent 
to us ain’t goin’ to teach me anythin’ about electricity. 
Ain't I been runnin’ dynamos on ships for the four bloody 
years ov the war? Ain't ye always had a light in your 
cabin? 

“Sure!”’ grinned Micky, resting his hand on the engine- 
room telegraph. ‘‘Sure! Sometimes it was a candle and 
sometimes it was a deck lamp what the galley boy brought. 
You were always short-circuited. ‘Alf the time you were 
tinkering with connections.” 

Mike turned on the bridge and glared toward the 
engine-room companion. “‘ That Ditmar,” he said, pursing 
his lips in and out — “that electrician what's come aboard 
to make a report to the makers ov th’ electric drive 
reminds me a wee bit ov the lad who installed the balanced 
draft on the old freighter I[vanhoe out ov the Mersey. He 
fiddled an’ fiddled, an’ the first thing you know we burnt 
out the tubes an’ tube sheets. He didn’t know a Scotch 


thousand volis 


boiler needs nursin’ like a bairn. The same is the case ov 
this electric drive. It’s workin’. Let it alone—I say.” 

Micky nodded at this. The Blue Pigeon was gliding 
across the sea at the steady rate of eleven knots Her 
wooden hull and side timbers had found themselves over 
the period of the trial trip. She was the largest ship of her 
construction in existence. Five months before her launch- 
ing the birds were building nests in the trees out of which 
he had been fashioned 

Mike Monkey summed up the patent drive of the 
freighter with a last rasp toward electricity and gear 
reduction 

Ships nowadays,” he said, fishing in the grimy pockets 
of his short jacket for a plug of tobacco — “ships are not the 
same. I minds the time when we had five triple-door 
return-tubular boilers, four expansions, with the high and 
low together and the intermediates close-set by the stoke- 
hold bulkhead, an’ a slow-movin’ propeller what did the 
work with judgment and percision. Wot have we got 
now? 

Micky McMasters heard the little engineer grind his 
yellow teeth and simmer like a caldron over a hot fire. 

“Wot have we got now? I'll tell ye wot! We got a bat- 
tery—they call it—ov automatic-stoker boilers wot can’t 
be repaired. We got patent CO, compensated draft. 
We got a whinin’, whirlin’ turbine wot drives a whackin’ 
rotar-generator; an’—an’ behint all this is a switchboard 
an’ a water rheostat an’ a slow-speed motor wot’s big 
enough to dam the Clyde. All this I have detected in the 
engine room an’ stokehold ov this ship. There’s other 
contraptions too numerous to mention. D’ye mean to tell 
me—a first engineer with seven certificates—that it takes 
that paraphernalia to drive a ship?”’ 

Micky McMasters hadn't intimated anything. He 
rounded upon the Scotch-Irish engineer with close-bitten 
words: 

‘**Below!”’ he barked like a Boston bulldog. ‘‘Stow your 
jaw tackle and get down to your electricity.. Wiggle the 


een Sub and Freighter Grew Incandescent 


volts and ump up a knot more speed. We're meetin’ the 
convoy hoff ’Alifax waters. We ain’t meetin’ it if you don’t 
slam on some more juice!” 

** Juice,”” grinned Mike Monkey. ** Juice is good! I'll 
take it out ov that Ditmar fellow. I'll make him eat his 
damn kilowatts.” 

Mike swung off the bridge of the Blue Pigeon and 
bounced from the deck. He hurried aft and disappeared 
down the engine-room companion with a last glare toward 
the form of the little skipper. 

Swarming through the iron ladders like an agile creature 
of the jungle, he reached the polished plates of the engine 
room. He stood swaying before the huge cylinder whicl 
contained the single-direction turbine and the high-speed 
generator or dynamo. From this ran great cables in con- 
duits the thickness of a man’s leg. These cables terminated 
in a switchboard with an automatic control that could be 
worked by push buttons from a score of positions on 
the ship. 

Blinking and working his tobacco into a ball of ire, the 
engineer searched about for Ditmar. He saw an oiler 
appear from the shaft alley and wipe his hands on a dainty 
piece of waste. He stooped and stared at the high casing 
aft the switchboard. It reached from the lower skin of the 
freighter to the sweep of the deck beams. It was stayed to 
the side ribs. It was, according to the builders, a direct- 
current, low-speed reversible motor with an infinite num- 
ber of speed changes. Its shaft, gleaming brightly in the 
half light of the engine room, was direct-coupled to the 
propeller shaft of the ship 

“So help me’’—blurted the first engineer so help me, 
if | ever thought an engine room could be like this! It ain’t 
possible—even if I see it. Where’s all the romance ov 
steam gone? A turbine an’ a generator an’ a motor an’ a 
four-eyed lump ov a designer wot thinks in microfarads 
and measures the coal consumption by means ov a slide 
rule an’ a table of lograthams— wotever they are.” 

Mike was steaming up for an explosion. He darted his 
eyes about the engine room, turned, spat to the polished 
plates and started toward the stokehold, which was for- 
ward the second bulkhead. 

He ducked beneath a strong door and stood erect. 
Before him was a well-arranged battery of Scotch boilers 
two on each side of the ship. Beyond them loomed the 
bilge pumps, force-feed pumps, injectors and a maze of 
piping which terminated in the sea plate. 

Ditmar, in shirt sleeves and with a foot-long stogie 
canted in his mouth, had one door open. The stoker who 
stood by his side held a pyrometer, whose end had been 
thrust into the coals. The designer and electrician was 
taking notes every so often. 

Mike stiffened like a policeman who has detected a 
felon on his beat. He leaped across the fire-room plates, 
reached and wound a skinny pair of arms round the elec- 
trician. 

He shouted, for all the ship to hear: “‘ Ye miserable lump 
ov slag! Ye fiddlin’ fool! Ain’t the skipper asked for more 
speed on the hooker? How we goin’ to do it with ye akeepin’ 
furnace doors open? Out with ye an’ your damn tests!” 

Mike accompanied the order by a vigorous thrust in the 
general direction of the engine room. Ditmar skidded, 
slipped and fell over a coal scoop. He rose and searched 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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HE quota of Comfort Cars w —_ 

we are authorized by the Gov- 
ernment to build, will soon be 
exhausted. 


Hupmobile manufacturing re- 
sources are being speedily converted 
to the war service of the nation. 


While turning whole-heartedly to 
war-work, we look forward to the 
triumph of our arms and the re- 
sumption of usual business at a not 
far distant day. 


Until that great day dawns, we feel 
perfectly secure in trusting Hup- 
mobile reputation to the perform- 
ance of those Comfort Cars now in 
the hands of their owners. 





It is your patriotic duty to double your subscription to the Fourth Liberty Loan 











Continued from Page 24 
‘ He dropped his stogie as he secured 
them and wiped the coal dust from their surfaces 


glasses 


I'll report you,” he said, too softly for Mike to notice. 

I form the designers and owners that you refused to 

me to make a comprehensive test of the relation of 
CO, draft on the influence of differentially compensated 
direct-connected generators and motors. I shall!’ 

Mike mopped his brow with the sleeve of his jacket. 
He coughed behind his hand as the electrician disappeared 
through the bulkhead door after a venomous glance in the 

neral direction of the boiler 

“A hae put my foot in it,’"’ Mike said, reaching and 

itching up the Wheeling stogie. “ A hae gone an’ done it 
Likewise I got a chew!" His jaws clamped down on the 

rie as he turned and stared at the grinning circle of 
coal passers and stoke His expression changed as he 


caught the reflected glow from the open door where Ditmar 
r his observations 


snarled savage ly ‘Build the steam, 


e muckers! She's droppin’ to the two-hundred mark!” 
Snove raped a Mike made his way through the 
engine m bulkhead hot a shrewd glance toward Dit- 
mar’s cubby-hole, then mounted the ladders and stood at 


< companion for a breath of air. 
ellow teeth, grinding the stogie to a 


the railing round the de 
He chewed with } 
pulp. He blessed Wheeling that the cigar was long enough 
to suit h appetite. He 
rail of the freighter H 
they fastened on the bridge of the freighter 


pat now and then over the wooden 
ygrease-rimmed eyes swung till 


Micl Mc Master tood against the canvas rail with his 
elbows crooked in the attitude of a man who was searching 
for something In M hands rested a dec repit tele 
scope wi h had wen bent and straightened like an 
ar ent wale 

Mike leaned out ird and stared over the wild waste of 
water Night had almost fallen on the sea Ahead of the 


plunging freighter a light 
and fell. It was on the low masthead of a destroyer which 
had followed the Blue Pigeon out of Boston Harbor 
“The first convoy!" grinned Mike. ‘ We're under the 
benevolent protection ov the Seven Nations. We're armed 


hone, pale and yellow. It rose 


with two four-incher Rut 


Mike removed the cud of tobacco, stared at it with deep 


concern, then popped it back into his mouth jut,” he 
continued, “we're loaded chock-a-block with fine Para 
rubber. Like as not the damn Kaiser’s automobile needs 
tire Like as not it does!” 

The morning dawned damp and cheerless Micky hur 
ried the freighter along with every pound of steam he 
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could coax from Mike Monkey and the stokehold crew. 
He personally dropped below the gratings and held a long 
talk with Ditmar. The electrician and designer had little 
to say concerning the first engineer's treatment. His mind 
was filled with figures and facts. He dwelt for some lengths 
on the advantages of turbo-driven generators and slow- 
speed motors. He declared behind his stogie that they 
were going to revolutionize ocean freightage. 

Micky climbed to the deck with his head in a maze. 
He knew no more about electricity than the average 
housewife. He believed that it came from the clouds or 
lightning. He could see its results, however, and they were 
good. The Blue Pigeon, for all her beam and dead-weight 
tons, walked across the surface of the deep at the set speed 
of twelve knots. There was no vibration to speak of. The 
huge propeller astern moved at the stately rate of seventy- 
five revolutions a minute. The indicator counter on the 
bridge had not varied three per cent over two watches. 

““Blym fine boat!" the little cockney told Red Land- 
yard, his Yankee mate. ‘‘She’s made of green timber and 
She’s born of the war out of the brains 
She’s well hated 


wooden treenails 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
too by Mike Monkey!” 

The mate glanced at the engine-room companion. For 
a wonder the first engineer was not perched at the head 
of the ladder. 

“Mike and that guy with the glassps don't hitch 
do they ; au 

Micky grinned. ‘“‘Not has you can notice,” he 
blithely. ‘“*They’re of two bloomin’ schools as wide apart 
as Rotherhithe and Mayfair. Mike knows steam, but 
Ditmar knows juice! Juice is the coming stuff. Them 
U-boats run on juice and meanness. They collect the juice 
while they’re stewin’ on the surface of the deep.” 

The Yankee leaned bridge rail and 
glanced keenly toward the smudge of smoke which marked 
the convoying destroyer. He squinted his eyes and reached 


said 


mate over the 


for a pair of twelve-diameter glasses which were racked in 
the chart rack 

“More ships!” he announced to Micky after a careful 
search of the sea beyond the four-inch gun on the fo’ castle 
of the freighter. “ Many more ships, well to the north’ard! 
That's the fleet waitin’ for us—I guess!”’ 

“There's a sausage balloon over the farthermost star- 
board cruiser,”” confirmed Micky after a minute survey 
through his battered “Hit's the fleet for 
blighty—well convoyed. Wouldn’t wonder if we get back 
‘ome safely 

The destroyer ahead of the Blue 
arrangement of four flags from her bridge halyards. Micky 


telesec ype. 


*igeon hoisted an 
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reached to the chart rack and fished forth a well-thumbed 
code book. He went through its pages. He glanced up 
once or twice and squinted at the signal intended for him. 

Replacing the book with a start he blurted: “Tell that 
swab of a first engineer to turn on more juice. The 
destroyer reports U-boats in the regular Atlantic lanes. 
Says we’re to join the fleet with circumstance and dis- 
patch. Don’t ’e know we're steamin’ to the limit of our 
ability—which is considerable?” 

The mate picked up the speaking tube and held dis- 
course with Mike Monkey. He dropped the tube as if it 
were hot. He turned toward the dancing skipper, who had 
already acquainted the two gun crews that Diesel-Fische 
were to be expected. 

“Mike says Ditmar has disconnected a part of the 
switchboard. He says anything is liable to happen.” The 
mate blinked and stared at the speaking tube. 

Micky gulped. He strode to the lee rail and hauled in on 

the log line. Drawing a silver watch from his pocket he 
timed one hundred revolutions. He checked this timing 
with the tail-shaft indicator. 
“We're doin’ well enough,” he said to Red Landyard. 
Ere’s ‘opin’ we always do as good. That electrician has 
cut out everything but speed. I figure ’e knows ’is business. 
If anything’s wrong hit’s that damn cinder-savin’ Mike 
Monkey. 'E’s husbandin’ on steam—that’s what ’e’s 
doin’!”’ 

The freighter wallowed through a cross sea of harrowed 
waves. The bow dipped and lifted. The gun crews coiled 
about the guns in the manner of men who know their posi- 
tion. Lookouts swarmed up the standing rigging, which 
was of steel wire rope, and searched the surface of the 
ocean. No periscope or white water showed. 

Nearing the collected fleet out of Halifax and other 
Atlantic ports the Blue Pigeon rounded, sheered off thirty 
degrees and awaited orders as the screw died slowly to 
headway and fifty revolutions 

A plume of white smoke shot up from the farthermost 
destroyer. An answer came from the 
which was hovering above the fleet like a hawk over a 
brood of chickens 

Micky reached for the engine-room telegraph as a gun 
was fired from a black-and-white camouflaged cruiser of the 
Berwick class. 

“We're off!’’ he said, ringing for full speed. ‘‘They’ve 
set twelve knots all the woiy across the western ocean 
I ‘ope we can stay with the bunch to blighty. It'll be a test 
for Ditmar and his lightning juice. "Ear the screw thrash- 
ing. She’s modern 


ar 


sausage balloon, 


she is!”’ 


(Continued on Page 28 











Ugty Snouts, Their Betching Guns, Their Sea:Gray Conning 





Towers—Ail Drove the Spike of Despair Into the Little Skipper's Heart 
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wg us confess our debt of gratitude to the Government. 
dd 


Working for America has been the finest thing that ever 


happened to the Cadillac. 


It has inspired us to guard more jealously than ever the 
scrupulous character of Cadillac construction. 


It has quickened our zeal to build a motor car worthy of 
the highest and most honorable traditions of the nation. 


When fine motor cars are thought of after the war, we want 
America and the Cadillac to be forever linked together the 
world over. 


Our ambition is that no motor car as fine as the Cadillac 
shall pass under the supervision of this or any of the allied 
governments. 


We are vastly more interested, now, in continuing to deserve 
the approval of our Government, than in any new business 
that could possibly come to the Cadillac Company. 
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Continued from Page 26 
Nightfall and a velvet void through which the freighter 
lided like a shadow within a shadow found the turbine 
engine and the motor dynamo of the Blue Pigeon working 
nto harmony and musical perfection. The soft whine of 
lirect-current driving unit called 


the brushes from the 
across the water It was like a pwan to progress and 
nvention 
The convoyed group of ships consisted of nine freighters, 
wo transports and a supply eollier with derrick masts 
its formation was such as to offer the smallest mark for 
urking U-boats. The outer fringe of destroyers resembled 
the firing line of a Flanders trench. The inner resistance 
to attack would be the supplementary destroyers, cruisers 
ind the well-manned guns on the freighters. 
Micky had opened his orders received from the British 
Admiralty by wireless. He was to proceed with the fleet 
intil such time as a determined assault should justify full 
peed ahead and a fan formation for the entire 
fleet. In this event each ship was to take care of 
tself and proceed to its port of call unconvoyed. 
Leaden sky and gray-surfaced ocean gave place 
to bright days and a sparkling sea, over which 
the great fleet proceeded in much the same man- 
ner the India boats had avoided Napoleon’s at- 
tempts to reduce the sea power of Great Britain 
Mid-Atlantic wasreached. Mike had widened 
the barrier between himself and Ditmar by a 
general air of superiority and a strutting glide 
that was crusted with ego. The first engineer 
declared that the electric propulsion was an open 
He went further and confided to 
his second engineer that Ditmar was only an 


book to him 


apprentice from a big shop, and as useless as a 
grease cup on a fire box 

Micky was far too, busy obeying his instruc 
tions and avoiding the other ships of the fleet 





to realize that a hate had been sown within the 
engine-room staff which might lead to dire re 
ults. Mike was in charge of the engines. Dit 
He held the 
precarious position of a supercargo who kept 
stock of amperes and volts and kilowatts, and 


mar had no power to give orders 


who made many heat tests as to the rise in tem 
perature of armature coils and compound-wound 
fields when under fifty per cent overload over 
long periods of time 

The deep peace that had brooded over the 
freighter and the western ocean was broken as a 
bubble bursts in calm air. Mid-Atlantic had 
been passed on the northern, or summer, route 

leading destroyer had poked her sharp, straight 
bow three leagues ahead of the fleet. This destroyer sud 
lenly changed from a gliding gray shadow to a leaping 
thing of steel and crimson flame. It flung its signals to 
the bridge halyards as it wirelessed the warning 

No less than five supersubs of a new constructior 
mounting seven-inch guns fore and aft, had risen from the 
surface of the sea and taken observations which were 
calculated to prove serious to the advancing fleet 

Micky had caught the scurrying flurry that had struck 
within the armada. He had acted as instructed. The 
wheel of the Blue Pigeon was brought up fully twenty 
This maneuver swung the wooden stem of the 
She barely missed the long 


degrees 
freighter toward the south 
overhang of a Great Lakes boat which was loaded to the 
Plimsoll mark with copper ingots. The torrent of anath 
ema that descended from the demibridge of the freighter 
was followed by the warning calls and shouts from the 
derrick-masted collier, across whose bows Micky had 
cheered 

Thrusting his fist out over the lee rail of the Blue 
Pigeon the little skipper let loose a volcano of choice 
Rotherhithe and Billingsgate as he straightened the course 
ufficient to pass the collier and at the same time take the 
opening that offered for safety and sea room 

He rang for all speeds He danced on the bridge as he 
snatched for his decrepit telescope 

He turned and shouted to the Hartford ensign: ‘Load 
and fire! Fire at anything! There's five subs on the port 
quarter! Five bloomin’ Hun fishes; and they're all hafter 
hour cargo of Para rubber!" 

Red Landyard, the Yankee mate, stripped off his pea 
jacket and joined the crew of the forward gun. The 
freighter plowed southward with a belching funnel and 
her turbine whining across the waters as Mike and the 
stokehold gang built the fires in the Scotch boilers 

Above the whine of the turbine sounded the humming 
dynamo, which was doing its best to answer the call for 
This motor had its 
field coils multiplied and all its resistance cut out at the 
rheostat. Ditmar, with stogie extended and eyes brightened, 
hovered about the big inclosed drum and listened for 
warning sounds. He adjusted the brushes with the hand 
control, He worked in the gloom like a spirit to electricity. 
He tested the bearings and poured two gallons of lubricat- 
ng oil into the ring oilers where they opened on the top of 
the upporting hlocks 


more current to the driving motor 
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The speed of the Blue Pigeon reached thirteen-point- 
eight knots. Beyond this it would not go. Micky danced 
upon the bridge and hurled choice cockney oaths down 
through the speaking tube. Now and then the little skipper 
shot a swift glance astern. His eyes were narrowed to 
the lurking possibilities. The fleet had scattered like wild 
geese before a hunter’s gun 

4 supersub emerged a scant three miles to windward of 
the freighter and let fly a seven-inch projectile, which 
soared over the Blue Pigeon’s funnel and kept going with 
a noise like a window shade flying up. A second sub 
emerged and joinetl in the pursuit. They gained slowly. 
Their ugly snouts, their belching guns, their sea-gray con- 
ning towers with sparlike periscopes—all drove the spike 
of despair into the little skipper’s heart. He held on 
grimly. He saw scant hope. The surface speed of the 
U-boats, with their high-powered Diesel engines, was all 
of fifteen knots. They had been designed to run down and 











The Designer and Electrician Was Taking Notes Every Jo Often 


destroy the middle-speed war bottoms which America was 
launching in ever-increasing numbers. 

The stern of the fast-flying freighter as she bored her 
way toward the south and east was a fair mark. A raking 
shot cleared the jackstaff, smashed the after-gun plat- 
form and burst full and square beneath the forward-gun 
platform, after shearing some of the stays of the funnel and 
carrying away two of the stanchions of the bridge. 

This shot was followed by a deluge of shrapnel, which 
was designed to clear the upper works of the freighter and 
otherwise trim her speed. The Diesel-Fische had the range 
and they used it. There was no avoiding the hurricane of 
Krupp steel which avalanched upon the American ship. 
The final and finishing salvo was aimed just above the 
water line. One shell of this salvo reached its mark. It 
exploded in the shaft alley of the freighter, sheared two of 
the upper casing’s holding bolts and otherwise wrecked the 
motor which drove the ship. 

Mike Monkey and the most of his crew reached the deck 
by way of the iron ladders which extended upward through 
the engine-room gratings. Micky and Red Landyard, who 
had survived the bursting shell forward, joined the irate 
engineer at the companion. The cloud of steam and 
amoke, the odor and fumes from burning insulation, the 
final result of being hulled astern and having a seven-inch 
projectile explode in a closed compartment, were discour- 
izing in the extreme. 

Micky leaned one sinzed ear and listened. He heard 
the last whine of the turbine. He detected the grating of 
amashed brushes on a short-circuited commutator. He 
blinked and sniffed the air. He wheeled and Icaned over 
the rail of the freighter. The fleet had vanished with the 
destroyers. Two very deterrined U-boats, with a com- 
mander in the conving tower of each, and a dungaree-cled 
crew of Hun pirates swarming the flush decks, were ad 

ancing like timber wolves to pluck a fat lamb. 

The Hartford ensign attempted to repair his naval rifle 
for a final shot. He was seeing red. Micky realizing the 
odds against them shouted a warning. Four seven-inch 
guns loaded, and with lanyards taut, were more than a 
match for the smashed gun of the freighter. 

“They want our damn rubber!” sobbed Micky with 
clenched fists. “‘The snakes ’ave the drop on us! We'll 
fight it out another woiy. All hands get below in the 
engine room. There’s a chance in a million we can ‘old the 
ship from there.” 
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The lieutenant who climbed to the forepeak of the 
freighter by way of the chains signaled the nearest U-boat 
that the ship was far from being in their possession. He 
had seen the determined end of a Lee-Enfield rifle protrud- 
ing from the engine-room hatchway. He had taken in the 
details of a hastily erected barricade aft the shattered 
funnel and deckhouse. More than these things, however, 
he had fired the shot that had exploded in the shaft alley 
of the Blue Pigeon. It had most certainly wrecked every- 
thing connected with the motive power. The cloud of 
steam, the stench of burning rubber and insulation were 
the causes of the freighter’s inaction even in the face of 
capture, 

“I dank we tow!” he shouted through cupped hands. 
“T dank you send a hawser aboard. Dis shib is oud of 
commission.” 

Micky and Mike Monkey nodded at this sage conclusion 
on the part of the German lieutenant. There was little 
doubt that towing would be necessary in order 
to secure the cargo of rubber. 

“And while they’re danking they’ll tow,” 
whispered Mike, “I'll hunt up Ditmar and look 
round a wee bit. It'll be dark as a pocket down 
below. It’ll be blacker than that on deck. I've 
an idea there’s much left ov the engines. Th’ 
cast-iron casing ov the motor is cracked—but 
what ov that!” 

**Make your report,’’ Micky whispered grimly. 
“We'll ’old the bloody after-deck till they yank 
us into Wilhelmshaven — if they can.” 

Mike descended the ladders and searched 
about in the gloom of the wrecked engine room 
for some sign of the electrician. He was forced 
to blink his eyes twice before he detected Dit- 
mar’s form aft of the cracked casing of the driv- 
ing motor. 

The electrician was making a careful inventory 
of the damage done by the German seven-inch 
shell. He had out a steel rule and a notebook. 
A pencil instead of the usual stogie extended 
from his mouth. His polished glasses gleamed in 
the half light from the deck companion like two 
white eyes of burnished hate. He glared at Mike 
Monkey, and then went on with his scrutiny. 

“‘Wot happened?” asked the first engineer 
“I heard a wee noise when the shell exploded. | 
climbed to the deck, after shuttin’ off the main 
steam leader—according to instructions which 
are down on my papers. Wot happened?” 

Ditmar laid his steel scale on the starboard lug 
of the motor, removed his glasses, polished them 
with a small handkerchief, then said cuttingly: 

““Much has happened. The carbon brushes have been 
driven from the commutating point; the casing is cracked 
in three distinct places; the field windings are exposed, 
and two coils at least have been short-circuited by flying 
particles of steel from the projectile.” 

Mike gasped and rimmed a greasy fist round his right eye 
socket. He stooped and peered into the shaft alley. The 
stout timbering of the ship was exposed through the 
sheathing. Two ribs hung by treenails. The propeller 
shaft, however, was intact. 

“We can get up some sort ov speed?”’ he asked hope- 
fully. ‘‘We are not entirely at the mercy ov the Hun?” 

Ditmar stared upward. ‘It is now night,” he said with 
a voice of precision. ‘By three o’clock in the morning | 
can repair part if not all of the damage done to the motor. 
Notify Mr. McMasters.”’ 

Mike bristled. “‘ Notify him yourself,”’ he said. “I have 
my own work. Like as not ye will be running a power plant 
in a German prison before a week is by. They’re goin’ to 
tow us into Kiel.” 

Ditmar reached and secured his steel rule. He felt of its 
edge. His bushy brows thatched forward over his eyes. 
They touched the metal bows of his spectacles. His mouth 
hardened. He glanced upward for a second time. The 
crack of a riile sounded as Red Landyard tried a pot shot 
at the Germans swarming up over the fo’castle head. 

The companionway darkened with marines and the 
remnant of the Blue Pigeon’s crew, who were still fighting 
mad. An oiler paused on an upper grating and brandished 
a Stillson wrench. 

Mike shouted. Hle repeated his demand. The oiler 
swung downward and advanced through the gloom to the 
first enineer’s side. 

“Call the crew wot’s left,’’ rasped Mike. ‘We're goin’ 
to repair this motor. We'll take orders from this four-eyed 
designer who got us in all ov this trouble. But for his 
damn electric drive an’ high-speed turbine we'd ov escaped 
the Hun. There’s too many kinks in his machinery to 
work. That seven-inch shell would have gone clear 
throuch the ship from stern:to stem if his motor hadn't 
stopped it.” 

“You are insulting!" 

“Sure.” 

“You have no conception of the merits of electricity.”’ 

“Juice ain't in my line!” rons 

(Cenctuded on Page 30) 





This came from Ditmar. 
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The SAVE-THE-SUGAR, 


single crust, deep English apple 
pie. Delicioag with Skookum. 


















* ‘Apr vail pure Sclence that % 
* Skookum apples are thus not; 
only luscious but vigorous fruit, 








Every apple a cup of 
Nature’s supreme vintage! 
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—the magnificent Skookum 
dessert. Serve on a doily 
with a bit of red, white 
and blue! 






SUGAR NOTICE! 


Save-the-Sugar Apple Recipes — Skookum 
apples are rich with sugar (go by the calen- 
dar). Baking in pies or pan whole brings out 
the sweetness; they form largely their own 
syrup. You may therefore use minimam 
sugar, corn ‘syrup or molasses. Corn 


syrup s sweetness is ultiplied 
by adding two tabig@@fpons sugar to 
one cup syrup. 
























color and form. 











The save-the-sugar 
big Skookum baked 


app!e—itissupreme. 
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Two Grades of Skookum 
Apples: "Dessert" grade, 
in wrapper, with trade- 
mark; supreme quality, 
color and form. “Utility” 

ade, in plain wrapper, 
lower in cost. Same as 
“Dessert,” except as to 
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Millions may ideas 
the Riches in Apples 


HE family history is the fundamental of the 100-per-cent baby 

of perfection. The bed-rock basis of the good apple is the stock. 

Two loaves may look alike. The difference may be chalk and 

cheese. Two apples may look plump, yet one is only ‘4 to 5”’ in the 

**Pomological Scale of 10’’; low in nutrition, low in vitality. The other 

is “9 to 10”’ in the scale, and the microscope of Science finds this apple's 

cells are swollen with juices rich in sugar and in nutritive minerals, 
and high in vitality. 

All the thirteen Skookum varieties of apples are at the top of the 
““Pomological, Scale of 10... Many of them are “10.’”’ They are 
Science’s apples of class. The same resourcefulness which has made 
American industry lead the world has made possible these magnificent 
Skookum apple orchards devoted exclusively to varieties the grandest 
Science knows. 

Skookum apples stand for an important National Best Apple 
Service. The fundamental of this service, namely, “‘ grandest varieties,” 
is certified by Science. The significance of the scientific formula is 
thus simple as a yardstick, and just as true: Science measures by 
the ‘‘Pomological Scale of 10’’; desiring to obtain the greatest possible 
deliciousness and value in your apples, you may measure by the name 
of the best apples that Nature and intensive American industrialism 
have to offer: ‘‘Skookum.” 


Buy by the box—cost is much lower 
Save the Country. Save the candy—big, luscious, 
Sugary Skookum EATING Apples INSTEAD, Always! 
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WHOLESALERS, RETAILERS: You can take Skookum into your 
business and grow up with it year after year. Our helps tie you directly 
to our publicity. Retailers, ask your jobbers. Jobbers, ask the North 
American Fruit Exchange, your city, or write us. 


NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE - SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
Largest Distributors of Boxed Apples in the World 
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Recipe—the Save-the-Sugar 


‘ “Apple Pie 
Use prime oes les as per 
calendar. Slice, illdish. minimum 


“’'weetening isee Sugar Notice below). 
Half teaspoon salt; tittle nutmeg; two 
teaspoons butter in bits all over apples; 
add three teaspoons cold water. Cover 
with good paste. Bake 40 minutes. 





Skookum es 
Applecraft Calendar - 
is important, to e their 
supreme riches at t best, 
to use the varieties during the 
months of their prime and todis. 
criminate between culinary and 
dessert (eating raw) varieties, 
hy 
Fee gee 
uses. “C. D.”", means | ‘or bot 
eneery and Dessert. “D” meane for 
rtonly. “C”’ means for Culinary 
only. at of line are just lit. 
tle suggestions. 
OCT. - NOV. 
Btae icp.) necntt and baker 
(C.D.) excellent eating 
OcT. . NOV. -. DEC. 
3. Winter Banana(C.D )golden satice '” 
NO . * DEC. 
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GO BY THE CALENDAR 


and you will not blame the apple 











—apple sauce like a dish of 
d Try with a 
Skookum Winter 
Banana 


Skookum Apple Butter 
adds enticing flavor to unsatisfac- 
tory war breads. You'll like the 
fruity, spicy flavor. Sealed jars pro 
tect its goodness, Try it and save 
half the cost of creamery butter. 
At all first-class grocers. 


FREE—Send 4c, stamps fof 

mailing “209 Ways of Pre- | 
paring.” 50 pages. Apples 
in colors. Beautiful volume, 
full of Applecraft facts, 































































(Concluded from Page 28 

‘It is the business of every engineer who 
takes pride in himself to learn a little about 
electricity and magnetism.” 

Mike Monkey gulped. “I'll put that in 

» pipe an’ draw on it,” he said, gripping 
the elbow of the oiler. “Just now we are too 
beset to worry about the idiosyncrasies an’ 
ramifications ov juice. Ye can have my crew 
to make the necessary repairs. I'll see Me- 
Masters myself.” 

The desperateness of thesit uation dawned 
upon Mike Monkey’s thrifty brain as he 
reached the deck and crouched down beside 
the little skipper’s side 

The fore part of the freighter swarmed 
vith Germans, who had by tacit agreement 
drawn a dead line aft the wrecked funnel 
and deckhouse. ‘They had attempted toad- 
vance upon the determined crew, but had 
been met at point-blank range by a shot 
from Red Landyard’s rifle. The Yankee 
mate had been reading of the latest ex- 
ploits of his brothers in France, and was 
determined to sell his life to the highest 
bidder 

Mike wormed round and stared through 
a crack in the barricade. He saw the lurk- 
ing {lush deck of a venomous-looking U-boat, 
which had the freighter under its guns in a 
manner that caused the first engineer to 
blink and keep his eyes closed over the 
period of ten seconds 

He turned toward Mec Mastersand pressed 
his lips to the skipper’s right ear 

“We can fix the motive power.’ 

*’Ow soon?” 

“T can have it all ready by three—by six 
bells in the mornin’ watch. D’ye think 
there is a chance ov a rescue by then?” 

“The wireless is gone. The convoy ’as 
scattered to the four winds. The destroyers 
» of the troopships and 
with _ "Un! 


‘ave taken charg 
left us to our fate 

“Wot are they goin’ to do? 

“They're takin’ overside a steel hawser. 
I ‘eard the order given. not a bell ago. See, 
‘e adin g into the wind. A big sub is 

hackled up to us. They'll try “the far 

northern route round Ireland, It’s a whack- 
ing shyme — v ith all our work.” 

Mike lay back and stared up at the 
They rocked across a velvet 
he ship swung and surged slowly to 
windward 

Red Landyard, with his rifle under his 
arm, crawled forward from the wreckage of 
the after deckhouse. He pressed to Mike 
\lonkey's side and gripped the engineer 

ith fineers of steel. 

“What's the situation below?” he asked. 

‘There ain't no situation. There's a 
weepin’ wreck ov a direct-connected motor 
what's cracked. We can’t move the pro- 
peller until it is repaired.” 

“How long will that take?’ 

*Ditmar—I'll have it done by six bells 
in the morning watch—if I go to work.” 

“What's to prevent you going to work?” 
The mate’s voice held a Down East rasp 
that troubled Mike. 

“Nothing,” he answered truthfully. 
“There's naught save wot's the use. We're 
bein’ towed to prison.” 

Red Landyard cocked the rifle, moved it 
round and pressed it against the engineer's 
side 

“Go now, damn you!” 
below and get that motor fixed. Slide, you 
cinder rat. Slide! Hear me? Slide!” 

Mike twisted away from the rifle’s muzzle 
and squirmed down the engine-room com- 
panion. The mate reached over and touched 
Mc Masters with the butt of the rifle. 

“Can you see?"’ he asked 

“Sure! I see too bloomin’ much. The 
Germans are thicker than flies about a tart. 
They've shackled a steel hawser to the 
capstan. The other end is aboard the 
U-boat. They're towing us at the reduced 
speed of three knots an hour. They're 
headin’ for the Pole. They're gettin’ out 
of the Atlantic lanes.” 

“Can't we cut the hawser and rush the 
prize crew?” 

Micky stared at the Yankee. “If we do 
that,”’ he said after thought—“if we try 
that we will be fired upon by the U-boat 
what's towin’, to say nothin’ of the one 
what's ‘angin’ round.” 

‘The other one is gone. I’ve been search- 
ing for it over the watch. It started out to 
lee’'ard. We ought to handle the bunch on 
the forepeak.”’ 

“We could do that—at a pinch, The 
U-boat ahead is the trouble. She’s blym 
well awake. She’s snakin’ us along toward 
the submarine trust at Wilhelmshaven.” 

The Yankee thought deeply. He was 
very serious and very wide awake. He had 


we ‘re 


voida 


he drawled. “Get 
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resolved not to be taken into Germany asa 
prisoner. The coming dawn would reveal a 
lonely stretch of water upon which almost 
anything in the way of a surprise might be 
carried out. 

Raising his head above the barricade he 
sniffed the air. He turned and stared aft. 
He listened and pressed his fingers to his 
forehead. 

“There'll be fog,” he said. “Fog or a 
murky dawn. Mike says the engine force 
can repair the motor by six bells. Suppose 
we leave the problem of cutting the hawser 
until then.” 

“It’s our cable!” blurted Micky, now 
thoroughly roused. “They broke it out of 
the chain locker forward. Part of it’s still 
in the locker. They only used a cable's 
length of it.” 

“Ts that a fact, gentlemen?” 

Red Landyard and Micky wheeled like 
two quick cats. Ditmar’s head showed 
above the engine-room companion. His 
great bifocal glasses gleamed in the half 
light. His expression was one of inte:.t 
curiosity. 

“It’s a fact!” said the Yankee. 

“Then it will be possible to sever the 
cable without the Germans’ knowledge. I 
take it that there is a way through the ship 
from aft forward—without being seen on 
the deck?” 

“There is!” the mate declared. “‘ There's 
bulkhead doors and a run below the forehold 
which could be used by a small man.” 

Ditmar rubbed his hands dryly. ‘‘The 
cap nod he which the cable is fastened?” 
he began, then paused. 

‘one the capstan, 
ing the Yankee. 

“This capstan is set on the forepeak, or 
raised deck, forward?” 

“Look and see.” 

The electrician nodded toward Micky. 
“T will take your word. I am a socialist 
and believe in all men—save the Vandals. 
I have a plan which may be of use to you. 
There is only one objection to the operation 
of this plan.” 

“Ww hat is it?’’ asked Micky. 

‘The first engineer of this ship must take 
my orders. I must have sole charge of the 
engine room and the repairs. You two 
shall arrange a little surprise party for the 
Germans when I give the word. You are 
expected to capture the fore part of the 
ship after the steel cable is severed. It is 
my opinion that the plan will work—par- 
ticularly if there is a light fog at three 
o'clock or later in the morning.” 

The electrician’s voice had taken on new 
power. Micky glanced at the intent face 
and fanatic eyes. He caught the shimmer 
of hate which lurked there for the Hun. It 
brooded ill for those forward of the Blue 
Pigeon’s waist. 

**Goahead!” consented the little skipper. 
“You ‘ave the ship— below the deck. Tell 
Mike Monkey to come to me. I'll give ‘im 
‘is walkin’ papers and a whackin’ piece of 
my mind. ‘E's the pest of the western 
ocean. ‘E’s got no ideas like you ‘ave 
though I'm blym sure I don’t know what 
you're goin’ todo. Send ’im to me!” 

Micky’s interview with the first engineer 
was short and bitter. He finished by level- 
ing a revolver at Mike Monkey’s greasy 
head as that disciple of Watt ducked below 
to assist Ditmar at his plan. 

The sounds that resounded below the 
engine-room companion as the freighter 
was dragged across the sea from south to 
north denoted considerable activity of a 
constructive order. Mike Monkey’s voice 
was conspicuous by its silence. Now and 
then the incisive tones of Ditmar struck 
up through the gratings. That electrician 
had charge of things, and was making the 
necessary repairs to the motor with the 
feeble aid of the stokehold and engine-room 
crews. 

It was sometime after midnight when 
other sounds came up to Red Landyard and 
Micky McMasters. These sounds were 
farther forward. They concerned the fire 
room and the getting up of steam. Doors 
were softly opened and closed. Shovels 
scraped. Pinch bars and slice bars grated. 
Men cursed with lurid strength. 

The prize crew of Germans forward took 
scant interest in the affairs of the after 
part of the ship. Three marines guarded 
the steel hawser, which was wound about 
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” said Micky, nudg- 
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the capstan, and whose loose end disap- 
veared down through the chain locker’s 
awse hole. 

The towing sub had all it could do to 
jerk the ship along at a scant three knots. 
The long steel cable dipped and rose from 
the surface of the sea. It was shackled to 
an after wet gun on the flush deck of the 
submarine. 

Ditmar sent up word finally. This word 
was terse and to the point. “Be ready to 
take possession of the ship at seven bells,” 
communicated an oiler in a gritty whisper. 
“ He says at three-thirty, Mr. McMasters.” 

Red Landyard gathered together his 
crew. He arranged the marines at vantage 
points within the wreckage of the after-gun 
platform and under the shelter of the rails. 
They all had sile arms or brass belaying 
pins. ‘They Were American marines, who 
also had been reading of the exploits of 
their brothers across the sea. 

The mist that rose from the sea was 
hardly thick enough to screen all observa- 
tions. Red was forced to work with cau- 
tion. He squinted forward now and then 
and studied the huddled forms of the Ger- 
mans on the forepeak. 

They had already taken notice of the 
smudge of smoke that crowned the Blue 
Pigeon’s broken funnel. They were help- 
less, however, to prevent the after guard of 
the freighter from doing anything with the 
fires or engines. 

A long, gliding descent down an oily 
mound of water, a slow, steady pull from 
the supersub, a winding shroud of damp 
sea mist—all marked the hour for the at- 
tempt to save the freighter for the Allies. 

Ditmar appeared like a singed jack-in- 
the-box. He rimmed the companionway 
with his eyes. He crawled forward and 
gripped McMasters’ arm. He raised his 
voice so that Red Landyard could hear 
him. 

“We're ready,” hesaid. “I’ve connected 
up everything. We had trouble crawling 
from the stokehold to the hatch under the 
chain locker. There’s a foot or two of bilge 
water in the lower part of this ship. I 
managed to do it.” 

Micky glanced at Ditmar’s knees and 
trousers. They were black with muck and 
grime. 

a managed to do it,”” continued the 
electri ian, Polis shing his glasses and glaring 
forward. ‘“‘All’s ready. ‘The first engineer 
has orders to close the switch leading from 
the dynamo to the conduit I've laid along 
the holds and up into the chain locker. 
This conduit is directly coupled with the 
steel rope by which the submarine is towing 
the ship.” 

Micky braced himself and stared at the 
electrician. He furrowed his brow. He 
was searching for a light in the mystery. 

“*She’s coupled!” continued Ditmar with 
pride. “‘The towing cable is part of the 
circuit leading from the fifteen-hundred 
kilowatt dynamo, through the metal skin 
of the U-boat, back by the sea water and 
into this ship by the sea plate which is 
connected to the opposite brush holders of 
the generating unit.” 

Red Landyard nodded. ‘I don’t see all 
of it,” he admitted, ‘‘ but it sounds promis- 
ing. What's going to h: Lppe n?”’ 

Ditmar stared forward. ‘ There’s enough 
fog,”’ he said. “Are you ready to rush the 
prize crew?” 

““We've been ready for three hours!” 
Micky Mc Masters bristled like a dog that 
had been waiting for a bone. 

“Then I shall notify the first engineer to 
close the switch. The turbine is racing 
under no load.” 

Marines stiffened and crouched. Red 
Landyard cocked his rifle. The ensign 
from Hartford crawled out upon the dark 
deck. The crew gathered up timbers and 
belaying pins. They clustered about the 
companion to the engine room. 

A grind of work being done rasped up- 
ward. The soft whine of the high-speed 
turbine changed to a long grunt as it took 
the short-circuiting load when Mike Mon- 
key closed the switch. A hush was on the 
waters of the deep. Men gripped their 
weapons and crouched for a spring. 

Ditmar appeared and pointed forward. 
“Watch the cable,”” he told McMasters. 
“Keep watching it. There's eighteen or 
nineteen hundred kilowatts of electricity 
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going through it. Its resistance is 
Watch it!” 

At first the little skipper of the Blue 
Pigeon saw nothing save a thin line that 
vanished in the direction of the gray sub 
marine. This cable sagged into the sea. It 
raised and strained to bowstring straizht- 
ness. It dipped again. It came out from 
the waves; and this time steam lifted from 
its strands. Asoft glow ran along its length. 
Dark red changed to cherry red. It om ed 
and hissed. Itstraightened. TheU-boat 
swallowed inafog’s bank. Thee me g links 
between this boat and the freighter grew 
incandescent. 

Micky stood erect and stared forward 
with open mouth and wild eyes. The cable 
became white-hot. It flared the night. It 
stretched under the strain. The U-boat 
appeared, then was swallowed up in driving 
mist. The prize crew of three had noticed 
the phenomenon. They backed away from 
the smoking capstan. One leaned and 
called down the fo’castle hatch. 

Ditmar gripped Mc Masters’ arm. “* Now’s 
your time,” he said. “She'll stretch a 
little more, then she'll pull apart at the 
whitest place. You see,’’ he added with 
pride, “‘that the resistance offered by the 
towing cable to the electricity we are gen- 
erating in the turbo-dynamo is too great 
for it to stand. In other words the cable is 
like the filament of an electric lamp. It will 
do the same thing a filament would do if 
exposed to air—-burn out!” 

“Come on!” shouted Micky to Red 
Landyard. ‘‘At the Hun, boys! Don’t 
make any bleedin’ bones about it—either!” 

Ditmar held out a restraining arm. 
“Wait,” he cautioned. “The cable hasn’t 
burned out yet. See! Itisgoing! Itis—it 
is gone! 

The ship’s bow swung a degree. The 
steel hawser, drawn to pencil thinness, fell 
hissing into the brine. Red Landyard, 
Micky McMasters, the Hartford ensign, 
and a determined squad of wild-eyed ma- 
rines and American seamen crept over the 
wreckage of the quarter-deck and dashed 
forward. One shot was fired. The rest was 
a blur and a savage attack which was not 
to be resisted for any length of time. 

Micky staggered back and grasped the 
broken spokes of the wheel. ‘‘Can you give 
me full speed?” he shot between his teeth 
toward Ditmar. 

“Certainly. Your engine-room indicator 
is working. Mr. Monkey is waiting—at 
the switch that will start the driving motor. 
I attended to all that. Also to Mr. Mon- 
key.’ 

Micky reached and rang for full speed. 
He swung up the wheel and peered ahead 
and over the fo’castle, where Red Landyard 
and the marines were mopping up the last 
of the Germans. 

A dense bank of fog lifted slightly. The 
sub showed, broadside to the seas. She had 
missed her tow. Micky swore as a ranging 
seven-inch shell hurtled over the freighter. 
He felt the grip of the propeller as Mike 
Monkey closed the switch and started the 
driving motor. The fog closed down. 

Driving south by east, with all fires roar- 
ing and the propeller gripping deep within 
the following seas, the Blue Pigeon escaped 
her blinded pursuer. The last salvo from 
the wet guns of the U-boat had been very 
wild. They were aimed at nothing more 
fixed than wet sea mist. 

It was graying dawn when Micky turned 
the wheel over to a quartermaster and 
dropped down through the engine-room 
companion. 

“We're hout of hit!’’ he shouted to the 
oile Ts anc i stokers. “‘ We're clear from pur- 
suit! Where’s Ditmar?” 

An under engineer pointed toward the 
ditty-box forward the ladder. Micky 
turned and hurried across the plates. He 
peered inside. He widened his eyes to the 

ght. 

Mike Monkey was sitting on a deck stool. 
In Mike’s hand was a book which he was 
carefully scanning. Over the engineer’s 
shoulder Ditmar leaned. The electrician 
was saying in pedantic tones: 

“You see the ship is wood; therefore it 
was insulated from the cable. The circular 
mills of the cable were not enough to carry 
the heavy amperage, or current, we sent 
through them. The circuit from one pole 
of the dynamo to the other was through the 
conduit, thence through the towing hawser, 
thence through the U-boat and back to the 
other pole of the dynamo by way of the sea 
and the sea plate. It’s very simple - 

Micky leaned forward. The book in 
Mike Monkey's hands was an elementary 
treatise on electricity and maznetism. 


great. 
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Janger Pomis 
Like Those YOU Know About 


Just carelessness on the other driver's part 
through no warming and it is up to you to do 
the quick work at a point like above — 









“The brake is on’’—and if equipped with 
Rusco Brake Lining, it holds. 


‘“‘Rusco”’ stands for brake lining made of long 
fibre asbestos and brass wire. It’s impervious 
to oil and water. It stands as the great achieve- 
ment of our 88 years experience in making 


WEBBING 


For All Purposes 


Insist upon having your brakes lined with it— 
know that they will hold at the danger points. 


The Russell Manufacturing Co. 


Home Office 500 Russell Avenue 


and Factories 


Middletown, Connecticut 















Also >, 
CO RUSCO) 

RUSCO J) 

CLUTCH FACINGS cae 
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Noterane are back — boy-veterans. 
You can pick them out just here 
and there, in the motion picture 
theatres, enjoying the old pleasure. 


And sometimes they can verify the 
pictures out of their own recent 
experiences—and a deeper thrill 
than any before goes through 
sweetheart, wife or mother. 








This genuine-ness, this actual contact with 

the life of the people, is the thing above all 

"- else that Paramount and Artcraft have 
‘Pa —=s«brought to motion pictures. 


pe 
x oar It has made the motion picture theatre the 
mS . al meeting place of democracy everywhere. 
de It is keeping up the morale of the people. 

~ y Great deeds upon the screen leave a great 

_ glow of resolution and courage in the 

: heart of the audience. All the fire and 

daring of these heroic days are being 


r . 
emblazoned there. 


Pick out the greatest war pictures—and you 

‘3 will not only discover that they are 

Paramount or Artcraft but they are ‘‘in 
the spirit of the time.”’ 


Chivalry and romance and daring deeds for un- 
selfish purposes are the spirit of the time 
—these are the spirit of the Allies—and 
these are the shining qualities that have 
put Paramount and Artcraft Pictures 
where they are. 

© co) 
& ‘Foremost stars, superbly directed in clean motion 
pictures,” is the secret of Paramount and Artcraft 
supremacy. 


: Verify for yourself — 
shrewd folks follow the names and trade- 
marks below. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS ~ LASKY CORPORATION 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L. LASKY Une Pres CECIL B DS MILLE Direct Generel 
NEW YoRE 


——————— 
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ONEY?” 

“Yeh?” 

“That white lady what owed you them 
fo’ dollars; she didn’t happen to pay you to-day, 
did she now?” 

“How for that interest you? 
suspiciously. 

Cesar Godfrey hastened to camouflage. He crossed 
the immaculate crease of his right trouser leg over the 
equally immaculate crease of the other, inscribed el- 
lipses in the air with the polished point of the project- 
ing light-tan shoe, carefully inspected 
his dusky hands and injected all the 
wealth of a perturbed good nature into 
an affectionate smile. 

“Just int’rested—that’s all.” 

“Hmph!” sniffed his radiantly plum- 
aged wife. “ You-all ain’t broke again?” 

Cesar nodded violently in the 
affirmative. “‘That’s me.” 

Pear! Godfrey placed large com- 
petent hands on her slender hips 
and surveyed her spouse contemp- 
tuously. “‘ You ain't never nothin’ 
but broke, is you?” 

** My health ain’t sogood 

“Shsh! Yo’re as husky as any 
man in this neighborhood. They { 
ain’t nothin’ the matter with yo’ Fh 
health. It’s all in yo’re pants ' 
pockets. Money don’t stay in 
there nolonger’n water. What you 
done with them week’s wages?” 

“Lost 'em.” 

“Craps?” 

‘Hawses. Honest,hon, [hada 
sure thing up at Latonia—chancet 
to make nearly a hunderd dol- 
lars.” 

“Sure thing!’’ she snorted. ‘‘ The only 

ire thing in this world, Cesar Godfrey, 
is that you-all ain’t got the sense of a 
new-born jackass. You an’ money wasn’t never no 
more meant to be frien’s than you an’ work. What 
happen to that horse you bet on?” 

‘He done fall down,” proclaimed Cesar sadly as he 
rescued a cigarette from a tin, glass-jeweled case and 
tapped it gently on his finger nail. j 

“Fall down flat in the heme stretch when he beeni 
leadin’ the field. He would of won hands down. That's 
why I broke.” 

‘Any horse would of fell down prospecting he knew you 
het on him.” 

"Bout that money the white lady was goin’ to give 


inquired the woman 


vou 
‘Yo’ ain’t talkin’ to me at all. I works mornin’s an’ 
afternoon’s fo’ fo’-fifty a week an’ yo’ makes eight dollars. 
I don't see what call you got comin’ to me ——”’ 
“T'll give it ba k Sat'day sure. Mebbe’—slyly—‘‘we 
mt ought go downtown an’ buy that silk dress you been 


lookin’ at 





Pearl's eyes gleamed. Casar had opposed the purchase 
of that dress for a month. Said her wages as cook were 
necessary to the proper maintenance of their own ménare 
and Pearl stood too profoundly in awe of her stylish, strap- 
ping husband to have dared make the purchase without 
his consent. 

“You mean that?” she questioned eagerly. 

He nodded. ‘‘Yeh—sure do. Always mean what | 
says.” 

Pearl was skeptical. “‘Y 


ou go down with me now an’ pay 
the first dollar down? 

It was good strategy on Pearl's part, and for the moment 
Cesar was nonplused. A dollar down—the payment of the 
ensuing dollars became imperative. So, even though he 
had entertained no idea of allowing Pearl the dress, Cesar 
made the best of a lost dollar. 

‘If you gotta have it thataway.” 

The dollar was duly paid in at the Paris Style Shop, the 
lagrant dress carefully selected and reverently laid aside, 
and three dollars passed over to the eager Cesar. Where- 
upon Pearl returned to the home of her white folks to cook 
the evening meal—and Cesar got busy. 

Hiring a small one-horse dray he went with it to his 
three-room cottage on Fifteenth Street and loaded thereon 
one phonograph, several dozen records, a brazenly gilded 
electrolier, an imitation-leather easy-chair and his wife's 
evening gown—a salmon-pink satin creation, gift from a 
former employer of his wife. These he took to a loan shark 
and borrowed the sum of twenty dollars, with interest at 
the rate of twenty per cent a month. He pocketed the 
twenty, folding it carefully over the three secured that day 


TLLUS TRATED a? L. 





By Octavus Roy Cohen 
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He Had Strategically Made the Acquaintance of an 
Alarmingty Portly and Intransigently Black Washlady 


from his wife and placing the whole in a wallet wh 
contained something more than one hundred dollars, 

Fortune had smiled upon Cwsar Godfrey that day. Hi 
Latonia sure thing had proved a sure thing indeed, and his 
two two-dollar mutual tickets had netted him a trifle more« 
than ninety dollars. 

The temptation was too much. Money is money and 
made for spending, and the feel of so great a quantity put 
the virus of wanderlust in Caesar's blood. His assets now 
consisted of one well-packed straw suitcase carefull) 
checked at the Louisville & Nashville Depot, one hundred 
and twenty-three dollars in cash, and a determinatior 
forcibly to break the bonds of matrimony 

His employer stood for a touch of two yee and a half, 
which happened to be the exact amount due Cesar on the 
week's wages. Cwsar’s employer was wise beyond his 
generation. 

So was Cesar. 

He visited a labor agent from Cincinnati and was ordered 
to sign a labor contract. That easily forgotten formality 
attended to, Cwsar agreed to report at the Louisville & 
Nashville Depot at six-fifty-three to catch the northbound 
express. 

He was on time. To be exact, he was two hours ahead 
of time, hidden behind & warehouse across the railroad 
yards watching apprehensively for the crimson hat, the 
yellow waist and the blue skirt which would betoken his 
wife’s proximity. With the whistle of the locomotive as it 
groaned into the yards two things became apparent to 
Cesar: First that his wife had not yet discovered the loot- 
ing of her home by its lord and master; and second—that 
if she had she did not yet suspect the enormity of his 
planning. 

Precisely five minutes before leaving time for the train a 
perspiring Cesar Godfrey secured a long green ticket from 
the waiting labor agent, and when the train pulled out he 
was seated as inconspicuously as possible in a dirty velvet 
chair, white eyes roving first to the right and then to the 
left. It was not until the city’s sky line had disappeared 


CLINK 


behind the serried line of Northern Alabama's 
hills that Cawsar Godfrey breathed a wholly com- 
fortable breath. 

But with the coming of that breath he com- 
menced to enjoy life as it had not been his pleas 

ure in years. He surveyed his fellow 
travelers, ranging in hue from ebony to 
a light aristocratic cream, More than 
one damosel on the Jim Crow car smiled 
approvingly upon Cesar’s glaring pul 
chritude and commented favorably 
upon the undeniably ultra cut of his 
clothes. 

At eight-fifteen the following morn- 
ing Cesar Godfrey arrived in Cinein 
nati. He had strategically made the 
acquaintance of an alarmingly portly 
and intransigently black washiady, and 
much to her astonishment insisted on 
carrying her suitcase to the street. It 
marked an epoch in the colored lady's 
life. To Caesar Godfrey it was merely a 
clever move. For he was quite sure that 

his device would effectively fool the Cin- 
cinnati representative of his labor man's 
concern—a slant-eyed individual who was 
gazing with all eyes in search of a good- 
looking, well-dressed, able-bodied single 
young negro. 

That night at eleven o'clock, happier for 

few drinks and the knowledge that he 
had traveled thus far without expense to 
himself, Caesar Godfrey boarded a train 
for New York. 

The train pulled out. Cwsar Godfrey 
leaned back in his seat and slept. And as 
he slept he smiled the smile of content 
ment in the knowledge of good work well 
done. 

When Pear! Godfrey returned home from 
the house where she held rank as culinary 
empress she switched on the electric lights 
and carefully placed on the center table an 
old shirtwaist which contained half of a fried 
chicken, an exceedingly generous portion of 
choice bacon, three fresh eggs and four pears 
estovers for her adored consort. 

!’ snapped Pear! impatiently, noticing 








‘That electrolier! 
that the illumination in the front room was not what it 
should have been 
had disappeared 

But it was not until she had gone oy 


infinite care that 


Then she realized that the electrolier 


* the house with 
1g Was radic 








she realized that somet 





wrong, and that her Cvsar, and not a burglar, was at the 
hottom of it. Even then she had no hint that he had 
deserted her. It was not until she emerged from her home 
ind faced a gossipy neighbor. 

Evenin’, Missus Godfrey 

Evenin’, Missu 


I ain’t seen Cwsar round this evenin 


Sampson 
That so?” 
‘Yeh. Lain’t seen him sence he was here this afternoon 
with that wagor 

A cold chill ere pt slowly down Pearl's spine, but her face 
remained impassive. ‘Ain't it so?” 
‘I sure thought you-alls was movin’.”’ 
‘No, we ain't movin’.”’ 
Peter ’lows he seen Cesar takin’ that stuff to the loan 
‘Is it so, now?” 

That’sso. He was sayin’ to me t'night, was Peter, tha 
he been knowin’ you-alls for a heap of years an’ ef you 
needed money seems as ef you would of come to him.” 

‘We ain't needin’ money, thank you, Missus Sampson 
We was just sellin’ that ol’ stuff because we didn’t thin 
it was good enough for us. We're ‘lowin’ to get ua outfit of 
Queen William an’ Mary furniture. Ef there was any of 
that we sold you might like fo’ yo’ place maybe I could 


arrange it so’s you could get it cheap. I was sa 
night to Cwsar that may! 
chance to buy it.” 

A half hour later she presented herself before the loan 





shark. 

‘Yes, Cwsar pawned that stuff,’ he snapped. “ What 
about it?” 
*“‘Nothin’,”’ she returned dazedly. Je wanted to 


know-— that’s all.’ 


“You ain't trying to pull the old gag about it not 
belonging to him, are you? Because I warn you right 
now ss 

‘No,” she returned wear “It was all right for him 
to pawn it, on’y~— it mine 
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She reached her home via the alley which intersects 
block, turned out the light and seated herself in the 
lecrepit easy-chair which her departed husband had not 
idered worthy of carting to the loan shark. She under- 
‘ood now. Pearl was miserable. Her pride had 
eived its death-blow. In an hour, a minute, she 
dirrecoverably lost caste. In the twinkling of an 
e she had been precipitated from the eminence 
wial leader to the nethermost depths of social 
oblivion. Worse, she knew that from this hour forth 
he was the accepted butt of Darktown’s humor and 
oned darts of innuendo 
[t hurt, hurt all the way through. She knew that 





her scourging would be mercilessly conducted. 
( ir Godfrey had committed the unpardonable | 
and she speculated on his ingratitude. 


[wo years before, at the time of Cwsar’s advent, 
Pearl had been a very wise and very popular virgin. 
Full blown, blessed with a rich chocolate complexion / 
ind a figure that caused many an Ethiopian eye to 
glisten, a “cemetery” graduate, soprano lead in the 
Baptist church choir-—she had never even admitted 
the presence of a social rival. Colored society 
bowed down before her as its unmarried chocolate 
queen 

Cesar had appeared on the scene, “just up from 
Mobile,” and Pearl's hitherto impregnable heart 
had leaped. Nor was she alone in the instantaneous 
attraction toward the flashing young blood from the Gulf. 

Cwsar was a knight-errant both ways from his neck. 
lis clothes were always immaculate and cut in the latest 
mode of Darktown fashion; he boasted an education which 
displayed itself in an alarming vocabulary and a truly 
startling familiarity with out-of-the-way places of the 
world. He was a stentorian and profound speaker, with 
ideas of his own. The social graces were at his finger tips. 
He danced divinely, eourted exquisitely, and sent the 
hearts of dozens of amorous swains scuttling to their long 
broad-toed boots 

Cesar, to use the vernacular, was Pearl's meat. Aside 
from the real affection in the matter it was strictly up to her 
to cut him out from the herd; and to that end she planned 
a campaign which for sheer strategy will long live in the 
history of the city’s black belt. 

Cwsar didn't have a chance from the moment that he 
realized that Pearl, of all the girls in the set, sneered at him 
and his graces. He set out to tame her, to bring from her 
an admission that he assayed a hundred per cent. And 
the deadly virus of proximity did the rest. 

Their wedding marked an epoch. It reached new heights 
in elegance, heights that have never since been even re- 
motely approached, Pearl's trousseau, collected from vari- 
ous former employers-——for Pearl was exceedingly well liked 
among the city’s white folks—was a shimmering sheen of 
silk and satin and crépe de Chine and Georgette. Pink, 
blue, green, yellow—even unto a lavender negligée, which 
disappeared from the home where she was then employed 
as nurse. The mistress, discovering its loss, accused Pear!, 
and the bride-to-be affected astonishment. 

“Take it? Law’, Missus Robinson, of course I took it! 
Didn't you done give it to me?” 

“Give it to you! You must be out of your senses, Pearl. 
I haven’t had that negligée four months, and it cost more 
than twenty dollars,” 

“Didn't I ast you for it las’ week?” 

** Yes,” 

“An’ when I done that didn’t you say ‘Oh, of course 
I'll give it to you’?” 

The mistress of the house shook her head 
exasperatedly: ‘Certainly I said that 
sarcastically, And you knew I didn’t mean 
a word of it.” 

“But yo’ said I could 
have it, Missus Robinson, 
an’ yo’ cain’t be blamin’ 
me when I didn’t know yo’ 
was jokin’, I never took 
nothin’ in my life didn't ‘ 
belong to me. "Course ef ! 4 
"twas a mistake I'll bring it 
back, an’ take out the al- 
teration what I done.” 

Pear! kept the negligée ‘ 
She married Cwsar. And Yé 
for a month he was her ab- 
ject slave. More the 
reigning queen of the mar 
ried set was promptly and 
effectively displaced, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey became the social 
mentors. There was an elegance about 
Cwsar which could not be denied. The 
other negroes steod in profound awe of it. As 
for Pearl—she blossomed superbly and drew the 
lines of social demarkation so that all might see and 


heed By Profession Simeon Was Community Gardener in Summer and Community 
Janitor in Winter—That is, He Chaperaned Lawns and Gardens in the Warm 


But after a delirious month Cesar’s ardor cooled. 
His wife was a radiant beauty, but she was his wife, 

















“Nigger, I'm Warnin’ Yo' Now, Yo'd Better Steer 
Clear of My Gat" 


and Cesar had not been given to wasfing his manifold 
charms upon any one person of the feminine gender. It 
irked him to know that his gallant days were over. He 
commenced to fidget in the traces. 

Pearl saw the handwriting on the wall. And she knew 
that above all things she must hold Cesar. To that end she 
indulged him. She never quarreled, she loaned him money, 
she refrained from nagging when he lost job after job and 
complained that it was due to the condition of his health. 

True, her affection for him waned a trifle and she found 
it in her heart to wish that she had not flaunted Simeon 
Broughton with her capture—for Simeon made eighteen 
dollars a week, every week — but the fact remained that the 
loss of Cesar would spell social disaster. 

Simeon Broughton was all that Cesar was not. He was 
about seven shades darker—and proud of the fact. He had 
none of Cwsar’s elegance. In fact, as Simeon put it: “Ise 
jes’ plain nigger, wivout none of de sassiety airs yo’ swell 
coons put on.” 

By profession Simeon was community gardener in sum- 
mer and community janitor in winter—that is, he chaper- 
oned lawns and gardens in the warm weather and nursed 
furnaces in the winter for the white folks of a certain 
neighborhood. He was greatly in demand, but confined 
his patrons to eighteen. On eighteen dollars, he figured, he 
could live extremely well and put eight in the bank every 
Monday morning 

He was a huge man, deep-chested and ham-fisted. He 
lived in an alley a half block from the Godfrey cottave, 
and thereby automatically removed himself from the 
socially elect, for the handicap of living in an alley may not 
be overcome in the war for social recognition among city 
negroes. But at that it was estimated by the statistically 
inclined that Simeon had more than three thousand dollars 
in the bank, and more than one butterfly would have 
cheerfully lost caste for the sake of casting her matrimonial 
lot with him. 

Early in the game, however, Simeon had cast covetous 
eyes on the classic lines of Pearl's face and figure. ‘Ef 
*twasn't fo’ dat soshul ambition of hern,”’ quoth Simeon, 
“she'd make a pow’ful fine wife.” 

Simeon tried to convert his lady fair to a realiza- 
tion of the worth-whileness of things material as 
against the ephemeral. And he was on the fair road 
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to success when Cesar Godfrey appeared on the 
scene and took her from under his very nose. 
Simeon’s first impulse was primal. He experienced 
an almost uncontrollable desire to reach out one mus- 
cular arm and squash “dat no-’count Bo Brum’I,” 
a phrase taken bodily from a former employer of 
Cesar’s. 
After the marriage of Cesar and Pearl, Simeon set- 
tled grimly into the slough of despond. He became 
a hopeless recluse. As though tospite Fate he changed 
his mode of living, took on two extra patrons and 
put twelve dollars every week in the bank. With 
gossipy exaggeration it became bruited round that 
he was saving twenty dollars a week; and occasion- 
ally, when Caesar had been unlucky with the dice 
and unable to hold a job, Pearl laboring over a 
kitchen stove on the Highlands would think longingly of 
the comforts which might have been hers had she resisted 
the temptation of social position. 

With the defection of the wanderlusty Cesar her position 
became unbearable. Social rivals making large capital 
from her position stepped above her head, and she was 
accorded the scant sympathy ever given a woman whose 
charms have been unable to hold a husband. The fact that 
Pear! bore her cross with smiling indifference fooled no one. 
And as time went on her hurt pride turned gradually into 
hatred for Cesar and for his actions in robbing her of the 
only thing it had been in his power to give-—unassailable 
social eminence. 

In his two-room shack up the alley Simeon Broughton 
watched and said nothing. At first he was unable to grasp 
the full potentialities of the situation. His love for Pearl 
had developed in geometric progression to her unattain- 
ability. And now that she had been left flat and friendless, 
without even the dignity of grass widowhood, he waited 
for her to turn to him. And eventually she did. 

Simeon was consideration itself. Pearl saw him through 
new eyes. Though no word of the grand passion was spoken 
between them she saw that his affection for her flamed 
more fiercely than ever, and her philosophy experienced 
drastic changes. If she could only divorce Cesar, marry 
Simeon and have the material things of life she’d be con- 
tent to eschew frivolity, demanding only one thing—that 
Simeon depart from his alley home and live on an avenue. 
Pearl was becoming daily more firmly convinced of the 
fact that she had been dazzled by the immaculate Cesar. 
She knew now that she would be infinitely better off as 
Simeon’s petted darling than as Cwsar’s hard-worked 
slave. She became almost glad—-now that the verbal barbs 
of the neighborhood did not sting so sharply as they had 
at first—that Cesar had departed from her life. 

At the end of six months Pearl visited a lawyer and laid 
the case before him. Three months later her decree was 
granted, and Mrs. Pearl Godfrey blossomed forth once 
more as a single woman. 

That night Simeon appeared at her home in a new gray 
suit and a gray felt hat. His number-eleven shoes scin- 
tillated. His copper complexion was burnished. And he 
proposed. 

Pearl accepted him—on condition that he move from 
alley to street. 

“Tt ain’t that I don’t love yo’, Simeon; but ‘tis that I 
couldn't live in no alley.’ 

‘**Yo’—yo’—ain’t gwine want me to trot round sassiety 
wid yo’, is it, honey?” 

“I’m sick an’ ti’ed of sassiety!"’ she snapped viciously. 
“Tt ain’t get nobody nowhere. Nothin’ but a lot of fuma- 
diddle. On’y—I'd hate to live in the alley if you wouldn’t 
mind taking a house on Fifteenth Street or 
maybe 'Leventh Avenue.” 


| Simeon promised. In the rap- 
7> turous delirium of his new-found 
a os happiness he would have promised 

5 - almost anything. And the fol- 

lowing day, splendid in her grass 

ke ** widowhood and in the achieve- 


ment in engaging herself to the 

wealthiest man in the neighbor- 

hood, Pearl regained much of the 
\ social caste that she had lost. 

She insisted on a long engage- 
ment. She had learned by sad 
experience that love fulfilled is 
\ ( love anesthetized, and she wished 

. to flaunt her good fortune in the 
r faces of the proletariat. 

Simeon played up to her be- 
yond fondest expectations. One 
; of his dollar-a-week employers, for whom 
Vv, Simeon had done several favors, allowed 

Simeon the use of his two-seated wor! 
f car on Sundays, and Pearl was initiated into 
the joys of plutocracy. Simeon took her to 
vaudeville, ‘where she sat regally in boxes, 
and to the best negro moving-picture shows. 
He showered her with candy and flowers 
and two rings which were fourteen carat and 
(Concluded on Page 37 
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© War-The Supreme lest 


When the epic story of the war is writ- 
ten, good tires will have a chapter of their 
own. Their work has been invaluable— 
absolutely indispensable. 

They have risen to the emergency, car- 
rying on sturdily and dependably under 
the racking conditions war alone could 
create. 


Now, if ever, you need good tires — 
United States Tires. The worse the con- 
ditions under which they are used, the 
more obvious becomes their innate good- 
ness. 


Our nearest Sales and Service Depot 
dealer carries five separate treads for pas- 
senger and light delivery cars. 


For passenger cars: ‘Royal 
Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. 
AlsoTires for Motor Trucks, 
Bicycles, Motorcycles and 
Airplanes. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 





There is the ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’, 
‘Plain’, and the famous ‘Royal Cord’, 
known to tens of thousands as the finest 
tire built. For trucks the ‘Nobby Cord’, 
that super-strong, heavy-duty pneumatic, 
and the Solid Truck tire. 


Each is built to meet a specific need. And 
each possesses the built-in stamina that 
enables United States Tires to withstand 
and keep on withstanding the rigors of 
hard, continuous work. 


Our Sales and Service Depot dealer will 
gladly help you select the tires best suited 
to your own individual needs. 


United States Tubes and 
Tire Accessories Have All the 
Sterling Worth and Wear that Make 
United States Tires Supreme. 
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BEAUTY 


NHERENT in the nature of every 

sensible woman is the desire to 
keep herself wholesome and dainty 
and charming. 

And there is likewise inherent in 
her a certain rugged common sense as 
to the things she will do and the things 
she will use in keeping herself so. 

The beauty that is worth striving 
for blooms from health and self-respect 
and cleanliness, and your sensible 
American woman knows it. 

When it is a matter of selecting 
toilet soap, she is very properly con- 
cerned as to the purity and whole 
someness of the materials out of which 
it is made. 

In selecting the materials that go 
into Pears’ Soap we are ever mindful 
of the fact that its mission is to cleanse 
the human skin, and that it is to be 


Unscented — For those 





AND COMMON 


SENSE 


used by men and women of sense and 
self-respect. 

The choicest of materials are blended 
with the utmost care and skill, and 
ripened like a rare wine by many 
months in storage. 

Free moisture is eliminated by this 
aging process. A cake of Pears’ has 


the brittleness of a delicate piece of 


china. It is all soap. It combines economy 
with surpassing excellence. 

Pears’ cleanses delicately but surely, 
giving off a rich sparkling lather and 
leaving the skin refreshed and glowing. 

The natural, deep, transparent am- 
ber hue of Pears’ invites a test of its 
smooth and thorough cleansing. 

There is enough in a sample of 
Pears’ Soap to last for several days. 
Try it and see for yourself how 
pleasant it is to wash with Pears’. 


who prefer the elemental 


sweetness of perfect purity. 


Scented 


A glycerine soap, scented with the deli- 


cate fragrance of genuine flower perfumes. 


Cake and sample are illustrated in actual size. 
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Let us show you 

how pleasant it 

is to wash with 
PEARS’ 





FOUR CENTS 

This usable sample of Pears’ Soap (un- 
scented) sent anywhere in the United 
States for 4c in stamps. It will tell you 
quicker than any words, how pleasant 
it is to use Pears’, Walter Janvier, 419 
Canal Street, New York, U.S. Agent for 
4. & F. Pears, Led. 
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(Concluded from Page 34) 
contained genuine stones. Society he 
shunned. Dances he hated. And save for 
the consuming desire to regain her: lost 
social position and thus “show them 
niggers a thing or two” Pearl Godfrey was 
blissfully happy for nearly five months, 
until, less than a month before the nuptial 
date, Cesar Godfrey returned to the city! 

His recrudescence created a furore. If he 
had been a fashion plate before he visited 
New York he was a sartorial epic now. He 
wore a Panama hat, horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, a blue-serge coat, silk shirt, white- 
flannel trousers and white shoes and socks. 
He carried a Malacca stick and boasted 
that his trunk contained the latest from 
Fifth Avenue tailors. His accent was 
bewildering to the Southern darkies. It 
smacked of English and had been acquired 
from his West Indian negro friends in New 
York. In an hour he had been placed on a 
social pedestal far higher than any he had 
ever attained during his former tenure of 
office. 

His meeting with his ex-wife took place 
a half hour after he reached the city. He 
met her on the street, and after her first 
shock of stunned surprise she tried to pass 
him haughtily. But he would have none 
of that. Pearl, too, was dressed in the 
latest fashion and she seemed prosperous, 
and though she did not suspect it Caesar 
was none too plentifully supplied with 
money. 

“Hello, hon,” said he wheedlingly. 
“T ain’t yo’ hon.” 
“_ that's the way yo’ treat yo’re hus- 


band 

It was her moment of triumph. “‘Whose 
husband?” 

“Yo'res.” 

“Hmph! I don’t hardly think so. I’se 


been divo’ced f’um you most six months.” 

“Divo’ced? Hon “4 

“Yes’’— viciously —“‘an’ in less’n amonth 
I’se goin’ to marry Simeon Broughton. So 
the farther yo’ keep yo’ wuthless self away 
f’um me the better off yo’ll be.” 

Followed a working out of the Tantalus 
fable. Removed from him Pearl Godfrey 
was more desirable than ever. Cwsar re- 
called his long residence on luxury’s lap, 
his wife providing the majority of the dol- 
lars necessary to the maintenance of their 
establishment. Those had been the glori- 
ously happy days—for, after all, Pearl was 
as pulchritudinous as any girl Cawsar had 
ever met, North, South or East. And she 
was cultured and refined to a degree. 

The New York sojourn had dissipated 
much of the wanderlust, and Cwsar found 
himself longing for the home he had for- 
saken and which was now closed to him. 
More—he resented the fact that his wife 
had engaged herself to the man who was 
everything that he, Czsar, was not. Where- 
fore he proceeded to pay court to Pearl 
once again. And Pearl was raised to a 
seventh heaven of delight at the triumph 
thus accorded her. 

She had no intention of remarrying 
Cesar—not at first. But she was flattered 
beyond words, and when a woman is suf- 
ficiently flattered by a man she may tend 
toward thoughtlessness. So she saw a 
great deal of her ex-husband and allowed 
the gracious charm of his sunny person- 
ality to weave its way once more into her 
soul, while she mi ide big bluff Simeon 
Broughton miserable. So much so that 
Simeon carried the war direct to his rival. 
They met in a soft-drink stand and over 
ginger ale Simeon broached the subject in 
his customary unpolishe od manner. 

“Nigger, Y’m warnin’ yo’ now, yo’d 
better steer clear of my gal.” 

“Yo’ gal? She’s my wife.” 

““Yo’ mean she was vo’ wife.” 

“Yeh an’ that ain’t sayin’ she won’t be 
again. 

“Yo’ mean yo’ 

“T reckon that’s up to me an’ her. 

“T got a speshul reason fo’ wantin’ to 
know thatabout.”’ Cesar’s eyes narrowed. 
He was secretly afraid of his rival’s brawn. 

“Yo’ ain’t thinkin’ 
of gettin’ rough?’ 

“Dat ain’t it, 
a-tall.” 

“Then what?” 

Simeon glanced 
about apprehen- 
sively. “Yo’ sho’ 
yo’ wants to marry 
Pearl?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Den listen to 
whut I’se sayin’: 
don’t!” 


*tentions is serious?” 
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“Huh?” Cesar straightened. This was 
a new angle altogether, and temporarily 
destroyed his mental equilibrium. 

“Here's de how of it, Caesar. Maybe yo’ 
ain’t hear’n tell of a ‘oman here in town 
name’ Livonia Paisley, eh?” 

“That vodav il girl?” 

“Yeh.” 

“How come you to know her?” 

“Nev’ min’ how come I know her. I 
know her, an’ da’s all. An’ I’m a-tootin’ 
dat she’s the all-firedest best-lookin’ gal I 
ev’ sot eyes on! I’m here to admit dat 
she got my number goin’ an’ a-comin’. 
She’s done got stranded here an’ I sorter 
been helpin’ her, which is de how of she an’ 
I become good friends. I was sorter fig- 
gerin’ ef you was anxious to marry Pearl 
mebbe I wouldn’t hab no trouble gettin’ 
rid of her an’ tyin’ up wid dis here Livonia 
’oman; an’ I jes’ wanted to know fust off 
ef yo’ was serious, an’ second off how much 
yo'd take to go ahead wid Pearl so’s she 
wouldn’t have no soot against me fo’ britch 
of promise.” 

Cesar’s eyes glittered. 
pay me to co’t Pearl?” 

“*Da’s it—an’ hab her break off wid me.” 

““So’s yo’ can marry dis here vodavil 
gal?” 

“Perzactly.’ 

Cesar cle -ared ‘his throat. Bout twenty- 
five dollars?” he hazarded, amazed at his 
own temerity. 

“Make it twenty.” 

“Cash?” 

Simeon produced a wallet stuffed with 
much-thumbed bills and flipped three fives 
and five ones across the table. ‘“‘How 
*bout dat?” 

Cesar grabbed them eagerly. 
bargain.” 

Cesar redoubled his attentions to his 
ex-wife, and at the same time Simeon saw 
only enough of her to satisfy Madam 
Grundy. Darktown’s tongue wagged, but 
not too avidly. The situation in itself was 
intriguing and the injection of the stranded 
actress into the domestic affairs of the 
Godfreys was not to be overlooked. 

Whereupon Ceesar’s vanity and his weak- 
ness where the fair sex was concerned proved 
Cesar’s undoing. He could not resist mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the luxurious Livonia 
Paisley, then resident at an exclusive colored 
hotel on Fifteenth Street. 

From the moment he bowed low over her 
hand and discovered that she was origi- 
nally from New York and that she was 
delighted with and impressed by his fa- 
miliarity with Ninth Avenue, Pearl was out 
of the race. 

Livonia was to him all that a woman 
should be. Further, Livonia was beautiful 
in an elegantly yellow way, and she was of 
the stage. 

Cesar had long since harbored the belief 
that the footlights were his forte. He 
danced well, had a not unpleasing bary- 
tone and a smile which Livonia delightedly 
declared should net him forty dollars a 

week once he got a line of patter and a 
chance to exhibit before the booking agent 
of the North. She opened new vistas to 
Cesar, and of a sudden Pearl and her pos- 
session became very small fry indeed. 
Pearl, compared with Livonia, was a bit of 
polished glass beside the Koh-i-Noor. As 
suddenly as he had recommenced his court- 
ship of his ex-wife Cwsar Godfrey dropped 
her and threw himself, literally and fig- 
uratively, at the feet of the exotic Livonia. 

She received his attentions graciously 
and frequently. She let it be distinctly 
understood that the man who courted her 
must be anything but a piker. And she 
meant too much to Cawsar. He took her 
automobile riding; he even held a job for 
two weeks that she might have the luxuries 
she craved. He gave her a ring and much 
candy. He even bought her a Georgette 
waist which cost six dollars. And when he 


“Yo’ mean yo’d 


“ar 


“It’s a 


was flat broke he borrowed twenty-five dol 
lars more from Simeon Broughton, who 
seemed ignorant of Cesar’s attentions to 
Livonia and a bit bewildered that Pearl 
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did not extend to him the icy mitten 
forthwith. 
So under the very eyes of the blind 


Simeon the courtship of Cwsar and Liv- 
onia progressed apace. Within a month 
Cesar’s credit was exhausted, and he went 
to Simeon for more money. 

A kind neighbor had that day gone to 
Simeon with the story of Cwsar’s treachery. 
The neighbor in question had no love for 
Cesar and secretly hoped that the mighty 
Simeon would proceed to exterminate his 
fiancée’s ex-husband. So it was that Cwsar 
found his erstwhile friend quaking with 
righteous anger. 

“Nigger!’’ thundered Simeon, 
dis t’ing I been hearin’?”’ 

“What thing?” countered Cesar shakily. 
‘Bout you trottin’ round wid my gal?” 
“Somebody been lyin’ to yo’,” main- 

tained Cesar craftily. 

*"E ain’t been lyin’, an’ yo’ knows it. I 
ain’t so blind I cain’t see a moon in de 
darkness. I’m a-tellin’ yo’ dis, yo’ ace o’ 
spades, ef yo’ should ever pull any traipsin’ 
wid dat Livonia gal yo’ take my advice an’ 
never let me sot eyes on yo’ no more. I 
ain’t neber been no bad man, but mebbe yo’ 
ain’t know I carry dis He produced 
a small, wicked automatic and laid it be- 
tween them on the table. Cwsar felt the 
cold perspiration start out on his forehead 
and trickle down the sides of his nose 
“Da’s my little pe-suader, Cesar, an’ I 
ain’t in de habit ob missin’. All I’m a, 
is dat if yo’ an’ Livonia gets too thick wid 
one another yo’ bette r not heave to wind’ard 
ob me. Not a-tall, ‘cause ef you do de re ‘ll 
be a-plenty soft music an’ flowers, an’ yo’ 
won't know nothin’ "bout it.” 

Cesar was terrified as terror comes to 
few men. All his latent fear of the giant 
opposite flooded to the surface. With a 
charming display of true oratorical and 
political prowess he explained convincingly 
that it was all a part of his campaign for 
Pearl—that she had been too indifferent to 


“what all | 


him and so, in his loyalty to Simeon, his | 


benefactor, he had seized upon the impreg- 
nably virtuous Livonia to rouse Pearl's 
jealousy and her love. Simeon heaved a 
deep sigh of relief. 

“Da’s diffrunt,”’ he said happily. 
absotively an’ ontirely diffrunt.”’ 

With which Casar borrowed another 
twenty-five dollars and rose hastily. At the 
door Simeon gave a last hint of menace 
“Ise sorry I mesjudge’ yo’, Cwsar. "Cause 
Ise tellin’ yo’ right now dat ef any man cut 
up fool wid dat Livonia an’ I eber sot eyes 


“Da's 


on him again they wouldn't be enuf ob him 


lef’ to make a fust-class sieve. 


And that night Cwsar Godfrey eloped | 


with Livonia Paisley. They left the city at 
six-forty for Knoxville. 

Darktown 
But Simeon did not glower. He presented 
himself before Pearl, a marriage license in 
his pocket, and suggested an immediate 
marriage. And Pearl, considerably be 


hummed with speculation. | 


wildered by the recent love tangles, grabbed | 


the bird in the hand, and evening found 
them man and wife. 


Cesar Godfrey and Livonia Paisley sat 
up all night in the day coach and arrived in 
Knoxville very early the following morn- 
ing. At the depot she excused herself, 
promised to meet Caesar there in an hour 
and a half, sent him out to look over the 
city, and proceeded to purchase a ticket to 
New York. 

When Cesar returned she had gone. 
Even then he did not suspect that she was 
on a fast train approaching Johnson City 
en route for the metropolis, nor that she 
was at that moment thumbing over with 
great gusto thirty crisp, new five-dollar 
bills. 

Those thirty five-dollar bills represented 
payment in full for vampire services ren- 
dered to one Simeon Broughton, husband 
to Pearl Godfrey-Broughton 

And Simeon, busy in his community gar 
dening with the luscious sweetness of Pearl|'s 
kisses still fragrant on his lips, talked to him 
self as he worked: 
“Tt ain’t cost but 
two hundred an’ 
fifty dollars,”’ he 
muttered happily; 
“an’ as it got me 
a fine wife an’ 
skeered dat yaller 
Cwsar so’s he'll 
neber come widin a 
hundred miles ob 
dis town again—lI 
guess it been cheap 
at de price!” 
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‘come- 


He wants you fora’ 
again’ customer. 

That’s why a haberdasher 
of vour locality deals in The 
Emery Shirt. 

He paysa little more to get 
this brand for you. 

That ‘‘little more” bridges 
the gap between so-so quality 
and perfect shirt satisfaction. 

Slip into your new EMery. 

It’s roomy across the 
shoulders, the back, the 
front; full long in the skirt. 

Move around: 

Your shirt fits! 

Fit and comfort are prime 
essentials in any garment. 

You get both in Emery 
shirts—they’re cut right! 

The neckband is pre- 
shrunk: true to size. 

The sleeve length is your 
own measure: youcan get it 
every time in Emery shirts. 

Workmanship throughout 
unsurpassable; style authori- 
tative; c/ass unmistakable. 

A shirt, as you see, de- 
signed to bring you back, 
season after season, for more 
shirts “same brand. 


Look for Gmay. Pay $2.00 


up; in silk, $5 to $12. 


W. M 


no tug. 


Steppacher & Bro., Inc 
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America’s Foremost 
Upholstery Fabric 


IDAY, more than ever, 
thrifty housewives and 
motorists should be interested 
in re-upholstering—the most 
economical way to brighten 
up the home furniture and 
improve the appearance of the 
motor-car. 
Leather is scarce and costly; there 
fore CHASE LEATHERWOVE, 
which, by the way, is purchased by 
the U.S. Government for upholstery 
purposes, should be considered 
It hase all the merits of hide at less 
coat — beautiful, durable, weather and 
stain-proof, sanitary, and plenty of 
patterns to choose from 
Ask your furniture dealer for 
CHASE LEATHERWOVE or 
write us. For upholstery use 
Leatherwove Galloway or 
Leatherwove Gibraltar 
Other grades for scores of uses 
L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
GAN FRANCISCO 
Leaders in Manu/actarvng 





| name of his r 
| how long they 


| and the approximate size o! 


| here to fight, not to talk. 
| wandered. 
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A little to Cash’s aggrieved surprise, 
neither the captain nor the colonel seemed 
interested in his prowess as a sharpshooter 
or in his ill-treatment at the hands of his 
own Army. Instead, they asked an inter- 
minable series of questions that seemed to 
have no bearing at all on his case. 

They wanted, for instance, to know the 
iment; its quota of men; 
ad been in France; what 
sea route they had taken in crossing the 
ocean; from what port a | had sailed; 

the convoy. 
They wanted to know what regiments lay 
to either side of Cash’s in the American 
trenches; how many men per month Amer- 
ica was sending overseas and where they 
usually landed. They wanted to know a 


| thousand things more, of the same general 
nature. 


Cash saw no reason why he should not 


| satisfy their silly curiosity. And he pro- 
| ceeded to do so to the best of his ability. 


But as he did not know so much as the name 
of the port whence he had shipped to France, 
and as the rest of his tactical knowledge was 
on the same plane, the fast-barked queries 
presently took on a tone of exasperation. 

This did not bother Cash. He was doing 
his best. If these people did not like his 
answers that was no affair of his. He was 
His attention 


Presently he interrupted the colonel’s 
most searching questions to ask: “ You-all 
don’t happen to be the Kaiser, do you? I 
s’pose not though. I'll bet that old Kaiser 
must weigh ag 

A thundered oath brought him back tothe 


| subject in hand, and the cross-questioning 


wenton. Butall the querieselicited nothing 
more than a mass of misinformation, de- 
livered with such palpable genuineness of 
purpose that even Colonel von Scheurer 
could not doubt the man’s good faith. 

And at last the two officers began to have 
a very fair estimate of the mountaineer’s 
character and of the reasons that had 
brought him thither. 

Still it was the colonel’s mission in life to 
suspect —to take nothing for granted. And 
after all, this yokel and his queer story were 
no more bizarre than was many a spy trick 
played by Germany upon her foes. Spies 
were bound to be good actors. And this 
lantern-jawed fellow might possibly be a 
character actor of high ability. Colonel 
von Scheurer sat for a moment in silence, 
peering up at Cash from beneath a thatch 
of stiff-haired brows. Then he ordered the 
captain and the others to leave the dugout. 

Alone with Wyble the colonel still main- 
tained his pose of majestic surveillance. 

Then with no warning he spat forth the 
question: ‘‘ Wer bist du?” 

Not the best character actor unhung 
could have simulated the owlish ignorance 
in Cash’s face. Not the shrewdest spy 
could have had time to mask a knowledge 
of German. And, as Colonel von Scheurer 
well knew, no spy who did not understand 
German would have been sent to enlist in 


| the German Army. 


The colonel at once was satisfied that 


| the newcomer was not aspy. Yet to make 
| doubly certain of the recruit’s willingness 


to serve against his own country Von 
Scheurer sought another test. Pulling to- 
ward him a scratch pad he picked up a 


| pencil from the table before him and pro- 


ceeded to make a rapid sketch. When the 
sketch was complete he detached the top 
sheet and showed it to Cash. On it was 
drawn arough likeness of the American flag. 

“What is that?’’ he demanded. 

“Old Glory,”” answered Cash after a 
leisurely survey of the picture; adding in 
friendly patronage: ‘And not bad drawed, 
at that.” 

“It is the United States flag,” pursued 
the colonel, “‘as you say. It is the national 
emblem of the country where you were born; 


| the country you are renouncing, to become 


a subject of the All Highest.’ 
““Meanin’ Gawd?” asked Cash. 
He wanted to be 

sure of every step. 

While he did not at 

all know the mean- 

ing of “renounce,” 

yet his attendance 

at mountain camp- 

meeting revivals had 


| given him a possible 
| inklin 


as to what 
“AllHighest” meant. 
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(Conctuded from Page 12) 


“What?” inquired the puzzled colonel, 
not catching his drift. 

“The ‘All Highest’ is Gawd, ain’t it?” 
said Cash. 

“It is His Imperial Majesty, the Kaiser,” 
sharply retorted the scandalized colonel. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Cash, much interested. 
“T see. In Wes’ V’ginny we call Him 
‘Gawd.’ An’ over in this neck of the woods 
your Dutch name for Him is ‘Kaiser.’ 
What a ninny I am! I'd allers had the idee 
the Kaiser was jes’ a man, with somethin’ 
Se same sort of job as Pres’dent Wilson’s. 

ut F 

“This picture represents the flag of the 
United States,” resumed the impatient 
Von Scheurer, waiving the subject of the- 
ology for the point in hand. “You have 
renounced it. You have declared your wish 
to fight against it. Prove that. Prove it by 
tearing that sketch in two—and spitting 
upon it!” 

“Hold on!” interposed Cash, speaking 
with tolerant kindness as to a somewhat 
stupid child. “Hold on, Cap! You got me 
wrong. Or maybe I didn’t make it so very 
clear. I didn’t ever say I wanted to fight 
Old Glory. All I said I wanted to do was 
to fight that crowd of smart Alecks over 
oo who jail me all the time an’ won’t 

et me fight in my own way. I’ve got 
nothin’ agin th’ old flag. Why, that ’ere’s 
the flag I was borned under! Me an’ pop 
an’ gran’ther an’ the hull b’ilin’ of us—as 
fur back as there was any ’Merica, I 
reckon. I don’t go ’round wavin’ it none. 
That ain’t my way. But I sure ain’t goin’ 
totear it up. And I most gawdamighty sure 
ain’t goin’ to spit on it. | ——” 

He checked himself. Not that he had no 
more to say, but because to his astonish- 
ment he found he was beginning to lose his 
temper. This phenomenon halted his speech 
and turned his wondering thoughts inward. 

Cash could not understand his own 
strange surge of choler. He had not been 
aware of any special interest in the Amer- 
ican flag. A little bunting representation 
of the Stars and Stripes—now faded close 
to whiteness— hung on the wall of his shack 
at home, where his grandmother, a rabid 
Unionist, had hung it nearly sixty years 
earlier, when West Virginia had refused to 
join the Confederacy. Every day of his 
life Cash had seen it there; had seen with- 
out noting or caring. 

Camp Lee, too, had been ablaze with 
American flags. And after he had learned 
the rules as to the flag salute Cash had 
never given the banners a second thought. 
The regimental flags, too, here in France, 
had seemed to him but a natural part of the 
Army’s equipment, and no more to be ven- 
erated than the twin bars on his captain’s 
tunic. 

Thus he could not in the very least ac- 
count for the fiery flare of rebellion that 
gripped him at this ramrodlike Prussian’s 
command to defile the emblem. Yet grip 
him it did. And it held him there, quiver- 
ing and purple, the strange emotion wax- 
ing more and more overpoweringly potent 
at each passing fraction of a second. Dumb 
and shaking he glowered down at the 
amused colonel. 

Von Scheurer watched him placidly for 
a few moments; then with a short laugh 
he advanced the test. Reaching for the 
sheet of paper whereon he had sketched 
the flag the colonel held it lightly between 
the fingers of his outstretched hands. 

“It is really a very simple thing to do,” 
he said carelessly, yet keeping a covert 
watch upon the mountaineer. “Anditisa 
thing that every loyal German subject 
should rejoice to do. All I required was 
that you first tear the emblem in two and 
then spit upon it—as I do now.” 

But the colonel did not suit action to 
words. As his fingers tightened on the 
sheet of paper the dugout echoed to a low 
snarl that would have done credit to a 
Cumberland catamount. 

And with the snarl six feet of lean and 
wiry bulk shot through the air across the 
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narrow table that separated Cash from the 
colonel. 

Von Scheurer with admirable presence of 
mind snatched his pistol from its tempo- 
rary resting place in his lap. With the speed 
of the wind he seized the weapon. But 
with the speed of the whirlwind Cash 
Wyble was upon him, his clawlike fingers 
deep in the colonel’s full throat, his 
hundred and sixty pounds of bone and 
gristle smiting Von Scheurer on chest and 
shoulder. 

Cash had literally risen in air and pounced 
on the Prussian. Under the impact Von 
Scheurer’s chair collapsed. Both men shot 
to earth, the colonel undermost and the pis- 
tolflying unheeded from hisgrasp. Over, too, 
went the table, and the electric light upon 
it. And the dugout was in pitch blackness. 

There in the dark Cash Wyble deliriousl) 
tackled his prey, making queer and hid- 
eous little worrying sounds now and then 
far down in his throat, like a dog that 
mangles its meat. 

And there the sentry from the earthen 
passageway found them when he rushed in 
with an electric torch, and followed by a 
rabble of fellow soldiers. 

Cash at sound of the running footsteps 
jumped to his feet. The man he had at- 
tacked was lying very still, in a crumpled 
and yet sprawling heap—in a posture never 
designed by Nature. 

With one wild sweep of his windmill arms 
Cash grabbed up the sheet of paper on 
which Von Scheurer had made his life’s last 
sketch. With a simultaneous sweep he 
knocked the glass-bulbed torch from the 
sentinel, just as a rifle or two were center- 
ing their aim toward him; and, head down, 
he tore into the group of men who blocked 
the dugout entrance. 

Cash had a faintly conscious sense of 
dashing down one passageway and up an- 
other, following by forestry instinct the 
course he had noted when he was led into 
the colonel’s presence. 

He collided with a sentinel; he butted 
another from his flying path. He heard 
yells and shots—especially shots. Once 
something hit him on the shoulder, whirling 
him half round without breaking his stride. 
Again something hot whipped him across 
the cheek. And at last he was out, under 
the foggy stars, with excited Germans firing 
- om general direction and loosing off star 
snes, 

Again instinct and scout skill came to the 
rescue as he plunged into a bramble thicket 
and wriggled through long grass on his 
heaving stomach. 

An hour before dawn Cash Wyble was 
led before his sleepy and unloving company 
commander. The returned wanderer was 
caked with dirt and blood. His face was 
scored by briers. Across one cheek ran the 
red wale of a bullet. A very creditable flesh 
wound adorned his left shoulder. His 
clothes were in ribbons. 

Before the captain could frame the first 
of a thousand scathing words Cash broke 
out pantingly: “‘Stick me in the hoosgow 
if you’re a mind to, Cap! Stick me there 
for life. Or wish me onto a kitchen-police 
job forever! I’m not kickin’. It’s comin’ 
to me, all right, arter what I done. 

“T git the drift of the hull thing now. 
I’m onter what it means. It—it means 
Old Glory! It means—this!” 

He stuck out one muddy hand wherein 
was clutched a wad of scratch-pad paper. 

Then the company commander did a 
thing that stamped him as a genius. In- 
stead of administering the planned rebuke 
and following it by sending the wretch to 
the guardhouse he began to ask questions. 


“What do you make of it all?”’ dazedly 
queried the captain of Top Sergeant Mahan 
when Cash had been taken to the trench 
hospital to have his shoulder dressed. 

“Well, sir,” reported Mahan medita- 
tively, “for one thing, I take it, we’ve got 
a new soldier in the company. A soldier, 
not a varmint. For another thing, I take 
it, Uncle Sam’s got 
a new American on 
his list of nephews. 
And—and, unless 
I’m wrong, Kaiser 
Bill is short one 





erackajack sniper 
and one perfectly 
good Prussian 
colonel too. War's 
a funny thing, sir.”’ 

. 
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ITH a Nation militant—awakened to its power—even 
the little ones at play reflect the spirit of the day. 
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these times. They save money and 
steel. 
The GENCO professional razor is a 
razor such as your barber uses. 


The GENCO Safege has that same ever- 
lasting single blade. It is equipped with 
a simple guard, making it safe to shave 
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GENCO blade, good for a lifetime. Both 
have low first-costs, and no upkeep-costs. 
Both enable you to shave yourself with the 
speed, smoothness and satisfaction of a 
barber. 


The GENCO edge is not only famous, 
but guaranteed. ‘“‘GENCO Razors must 
make good or we will.” 





. Whatever your shaving preference— 
standard blade or safety—there is a 
GENCO type of razor that you can shave 
with for a lifetime, that you will prize 
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By William H. Hamby 


ECK had long since left the last trace 

of a road and the wheels of the sturdy 
little machine plowed valiantly into the 
desert sand. As the sun climbed higher 
and the heat grew more intense Beck’s 
companion, a man with smooth pink lips 
and restless eyes, looked off to the south, 
where the Salton Sea glinted evilly in the 
glaring desert light, and then glanced back 
across that shimmering waste of sand and 
alkali and death. 

“Tsay, Beck’’—the tone was asoft purr 
“do we need to move that gold mine any 
farther back into the desert? Suppose this 
flivver bursts a blood vessel or loses a 
lung —— What then?” 

‘“‘What then?”’ Beck was a large man, 
with a full face and prominent eyes. ‘It 
would probably be ten or fifteen years 
before they found our bones. Nobody ever 
comes this way, and no man on foot could 
live across eighty miles of that.” 

Latimer moistened his lips. The heat 
made even the skin thirsty. 

“IT don’t see why one place is not as 
good for a gold mine as another.” 

He was manifestly uneasy. The big man 
at the wheel laughed. 

“It is, when it comes to selling it. But 
it’s my motto to put trouble as far off as I 
can. The more desert we get between us 
and the easy mark the sounder we shall 
sleep. By the way, did that widow make 
muc h of a howl yesterday when you re- 
lieved her of the responsibility of handling 
he r insurance money? 

‘No.”” Latimer passed a smooth, soft 
hand across his pink lips to My = the sand 
away. “She blubbered a little, but directly 
gathered her kids up and beat it to an 
agency to look ved a job. I don’t mind 
that sort. It is the kind that hang round 
the hall for weeks at a time, and keep 
straining your intellect for new reasons why 
there are no dividends, that gets my goat.’ 

“That is exactly why we are going to 
locate this claim far away from the busy 
haunts of men,” grinned Beck. “I’ve 
bought up three hundred and twenty acres 
just south of the Salton Sea. It starts from 
that big hump yonder that looks like a 
camel’s back. We'll sort of stake it off. 
Had to pay three hundred dollars for it— 
but it will make a dandy gold mine.” 

Latimer’s restless eyes came back from 
the desert and smiled at his partner; his 
smile seemed Nature’s very stamp of wist- 
ful sincerity. 

““We won't sell stock—have not time; 

sell the whole thing to a friend of 
mine back home. He has always looked up 
to me as a being of superior intelligence 
and I want to live up to my reputation. 
George would eat arsenic out of my hand 
if I told him : was sugar.’ 

“‘How much is he good for?”’ The big 
man’s prominent eyes were always greedy 
for more. 

“Nota w hole lot, I’m afraid,” answered 
Latimer. ‘‘But we ‘ll take it clean, what- 
ever there is. 

Opening a coal mine is hard work; and 
it is risky, both physically and financially. 
George Walters owned forty acres of land 
two miles north of Maltsville. All of the 
Maltsville country is underlaid by a vein 
of coal varying in thickness from twenty- 
two inches to four feet. The thinner is not 
profitable, but two companies were mining 
a thirty-eight-inch vein. 

In boring a well Walters found four feet 
of coal at a depth of two hundred feet. 
There was no coal shortage in those days; it 
was before the war, or even a rumor of 
war, and coal mines were not especially 
profitable. Failing to interest any company 
in the development of his property, he 
mortgaged the forty acres for two thousand 
dollars, hired two men, and, by working 
sixteen hours a day himself, opened a small 
mine, with the crudest sort of machinery. 

It was good coal and he started two 
wagons peddling it out to local users in 
Maltsville at two dollars and a quarter a 
ton. For four years he barely made a 
living out of it. Sometimes he was in debt, 
sometimes a little ahead; but it was hard 
work and a lot of worry. Then came the 
big war and the scarcity of coal—the price 
jumped from two and a quarter dollars to 
four and a half a ton. 


Then one day, still grimed from head to 
foot with coal dust and with a miner’s lamp 
on his cap, he stood at the top of the shaft 
holding a check for fifty-two thousand 
dollars in his hand. He had sold his coal 
mine at last. 

That evening George sat on a porch 
screened by vines, shyly edging his chair 
nearer and nearer a sweet-voiced vision in 
white as he began to tell her, haltingly but 
exultantly, the story that had ached to be 
told for four long, hard years; and the girl 
was waiting with fluttering breath. 

A light, breezy step was on the sidewalk. 
George paused until it should pass. But it 
turned in, instead, and George shifted his 
chair back a little and turned his head so he 
could see the caller in the moonlight. 

“Well, I declare!” he said under his 
breath. “If it isn’t Harold Latimer! 


53a 
ES, sir.”” Latimer struck a match on 
his shoe, lighted a cigar and leaned 
back in his chair. “I said to my partner: 
‘I've got enough—I’ve made my pile. I've 
got a friend back in Missouri I am going 
to let in on this.’” 

The girl looked at George with a shy, 
fond pride. For an hour the two of them 
had listened in eager fascination to the 
colorful romance of Latimer’s life in the 
Far West. 

“We had not gone two hundred feet in 
this desert mine,”’ continued Latimer 
lazily, ‘‘when we saw it was the richest 
thing we had struck. It was then I said to 
my partner: ‘What is the use? I’ve got 
more than I need—more than an honest 
man can spend in a lifetime. I'm going 
back to old Mizzoo.’ That evening I rang 
for one of my chauffeurs—I keep three 
cars, you know—and ordered him to drive 
to the station. I said to him: ‘My man, if 
you had a friend that gave you his last 
marble when you were boys together—and, 
when there was only twenty-five cents 
between you for a circus ticket, he made 
you take it, while he stayed out—my man,’ 
I says, ‘would you go on rolling in wealth 
and leave him to plug along at hard work?’ 
‘I don’t know, sir,’ he replied, ‘what I 
would do; but I know what you will do.’” 
Latimer laughed appreciatively. ‘‘They 
all know what a soft heart I’ve got. 

“So here I am!” He rose. “But I 
must go. Come over to the hotel and take 
lunch with me to-morrow, George, and I'll 
fix you up with a gold mine that will make 
you dream of the golden streets. Good 
night!” 

He squeezed the girl’s hand and shook 
hands warmly with Walters. 

Most men are very sure that if they had 
ten thousand or forty thousand or a hun- 
dred thousand dollars they would salt it 
down and be sure of a living for the rest of 
their lives. George Walters had thought 
that; but he saw now how small fifty 
thousand dollars was compared to wealth 
like Latimer’s. The interest on that would 
beonlythreethousanda year; and Elsie —— 
Why, Elsie ought to have everything 
lovely that could be bought! He wanted to 
give her more than any girl in Maltsville 
ever had. If there was a fortune out there 
in the desert by the Salton Sea for him he 
would be foolish not to take it. 


“ 
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ASY?"’ Latimer leaned forward in 
one of the leather chairs of the West 

Promoting Company and smiled at Beck. 
“Why, eating strawberries and cream is 
manual labor compared to it. He'll be 
here to-morrow with his whole roll; and it 
is some roll, for he just sold a coal mine!” 

“That is sure good talk,’”’ said Beck. 
“The Children of Israel never needed 
manna after a holiday any worse than we 
need dough right now. We've got to beat 
it inside of a week—and nothing to go on. 
That old patriarch with the whiskers and 
the palsy that talks about—my—my 
starving grandchildren !’’—Beck mimicked 
him perfectly—‘‘is about to bring on the 
deluge.” 

“Don’t worry,” reassured Latimer. 
‘*My friend George to the rescue!” 

But it was three days before George Wal- 
ters arrived, which did not at all decrease 


his welcome. Latimer almost hugged him— 


did pat him on the shoulders half a dozen | 


times—and Beck gripped his hand crush- 
ingly. 


“We have the deed all ready,” said 


Latimer, glancing George over to see 
whether there was a bulge in any of his 
pockets that looked like fifty-two thousand | 
dollars. 

“All right,” said Walters. “I’m glad 
everything is all ready.”” His mild blue 
eyes glanced toward Beck and he asked 
Latimer apologetically: “Harold, could I 
see you alone a few minutes before we sign 
up? 

“Sure! Sure! Come right in here.” He 
immediately led the way into a private 
office. 

“I didn’t hesitate, Harold’’—George 
still spoke with soft-voiced apology 
“about turning over the money to you in 
Maltsville because I didn't trust you.” 

“Oh, I know that, George.” Latimer 
reached over and patted his knee. ‘‘ Don’t 
I know you, good old George?” 

“Of course I’m taking your word for 
this,’’ Walters hesitated, ‘‘ because you have 
had so much more experience than I have. 
Now—lI don’t mean the least bit of doubt 
but, Harold, you are sure this is a good 
investment?” 

“The best; absolutely the best I have 
ever seen!” replied Latimer warmly—and 
truthfully from his standpoint. 

“And there is a two-hundred-foot shaft 
alre ady down?” 

“Tf the ‘re isn’t,” smiled Latimer, ‘I'll 
dig it. 

Walters fumbled in his pocket for a 
pencil and scribbled on the back of an old 
envelope. 

“Would you mind to sign this?” 

Latimer had such a strong impulse to 
laugh as he read it that he bit his lip: “If 
the mine ain’t as represented I agree to 
refund the money.” 

This was too good to keep. He got up 
and took it out to Beck. They choked and 
gurgled and punched each other in the ribs. 

Latimer came back directly with both 
their names signed to the agreement. 

Walters unbuttoned his vest, took a 
check book and pen from the inside pocket, 
and began to write. 

“3 told you to bring the price in cur- 
rency. Latimer spoke a little sharply. 
“They won't take your check here.” 

George’s blue eyes looked surprised, 
hurt. 

“Why not? My check is good—I've got 
the money in the Maltsville bank.” 

Latimer was disappointed, but dared not 
show it; anyway, they could have the 
check guaranteed by wire. 

“All right; that will be all right. I'll 
cash it myself.’ 


} 


“T reckon,” Walters remarked as he held | 


the check in his fingers a moment to dry, 
“it would have been more businesslike to 
have gone and seen the mine first; but I’m 
taking your word for it, Harold. I’m trust- 
ing you. 

‘You can trust me, George, with your 
last dollar.” 

“Tam,” said Walters. ‘‘ But we'll go and 
see the mine now,” 

“Allright.”’ Latimer took the check and 
stuck it in his pocket. ‘We'll go out to- 
morrow.” 

“No,” said Walters; “I’ve got to see it 
right away—I can’t wait. I want you and 
Mr. Beck to go along with me and show me 
a!l you can about the country. I've got a 
machine hired down there, waitin’ for us.”’ 

Latimer and Beck had a chance for only 
a brief word aside. They had to do it or 
create suspicion in Walter's mind, and 
until this check was cashed suspicion was 
to be avoided. 

“We'll show him the old Smelldon Mine,” 
said Latimer in an undertone. ‘Don’t 
worry! I can convince Old George thet 
posies grow in hell.” 

They acceded cheerfully to Walter's in- 
sistence and went down on the elevator to 
the street, where they found a battered but 


serviceable flivver, with a long, lank, sun- | 


burned driver, waiting for them. 

“T’ll stop at San Bernardino,” said 
Latimer aside to Beck, ‘‘and wire about 
this check.” 
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Funny thing 
happened 


the other morning in the. Pull- 
man dressing room. You know 
there is always one youth who 
tries to conceal that it’s his first 
Pullman trip by getting dressed 
before six and then sitting in the 
dressing room for two hours, 
smoking, and taking up room 
needed for bags and suit cases. 


One of these pests recently added light 


conversation to his other offences. 


“IT see you use Mennen’s Shaving Cream,” 
he said to me. ““ was reading an ad about 
it yesterday, written by. a wise guy named 
Jim Henry. He’s a hot-air artist aw’right. 


Is the stuff any good?” 


‘hen he caught sight of my name en- 


raved on my bag, and the dressing room 
| seebad less crowded immediately. 

Since the Boss made me start writing these 
ads, over a million men have become addicts 
to Mennen’s, and I suppose ten million have 
become familiar with my name trom seeing it 
so often; yet I doubt if a hundred people, 
outside of my customers, know that I am Jim 
Henry, Mennen Salesman. 

It’s a big satisfaction, though, to know that 
éach morning a million men build up a creamy 
Mennen lather without — in with fingers; 
using cold water if they like—and lots of it; 


rt of shave that gives 
going to be a pretty 


and then enjoy the s« 
one a hunch that it’s 
good day after all. 


“Jim Henry” 
but Mennen’s Shaving Cream will mean pleas 
ant shaves for the rest of your life if you will 


send 12c. for one of my demonstrator tubes. 


— 


lennen Salesman) 


may not mean much to you, 






JIM HENRY, 
House of Mennen, 
42 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


Dear Jim 
I've used everything and doubt if a shave can be pleas- 
ant. Prove it Here is 12c 


Name = - SS 


Address 


| that deed ain’t up there. 
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desert ventures, was forty miles north of 
| the Salton Sea tract they had deeded to 
| Walters. 
| “Turn here,” Beck directed the driver. 
| “Our mine is by that butte yonder.” 

But the lank driver, instead, turned the 
machine southeast and plunged the kicking 
wheels into the deep sand. 

“‘Nope!”’ he said briefly. “The land in 
It’s forty miles 
south of here. I know this country like a 
book—used to be a government surveyor.” 


| The old Smelidon Mine, one of the many 


iv 


ree was distinctly nervous. This 
was not from the slight embarrassment 
he might feel over the absence of improve- 
ments on the mine they had sold Walters. 
He could explain that all right. He remem- 
bered how he had worked George fifty 
times when they were boys and always got 
away with it. There was no end to the 
yarns and plausible explanations that 
gullible old George would swallow. It was 
really George’s quarter that time they 
went to the circus. He had asked George 
to let him look at it—and then slipped off 
and went into the circus himself, afterward 
persuading George it was best, for he could 
tell about it so much better. 

No; he could manage George all right. 
He would tell him he had hired that shaft 
sunk and thought it had been done. What 
worried Latimer was the desert. He was 
afraid of the desert. He hated it. There 
were too many stories, verified by bleached 
bones, of men who had gone out and never 
had come back. 

He kept thinking now, as he sat silent or 
nervously glib beside Walters: ‘Suppose 
this old trap does break now?” 

Beck rode with the driverand they seemed 
to find little to talk about. From time to 
time Beck glanced back at Latimer with an 
accusing question in his eye: ‘What have 
you let us in for?” 

It was five o’clock when the plucky little 
machine plowed its way toward the camel- 
like hump south of Salton Sea. 

Beck turned and gave Latimer a most 
significant look; and Latimer glanced 
ahead to see what was the matter. There, 
near the center of the patch of desert they 
had deeded to Walters, stood two tents, 


| their very newness and whiteness looking 


| guess,”’ remarked Walters. 





more bizarre than the desert itself. 

“What is that?” Latimer turned to 
Walters. 

“Merely your construction camp, I sup- 
pose,” replied George matter-of-factly. 

“Oh, yes.”” Latimer caught at this ex- 
planation glibly. “I remember now we 
told Jensen to send a couple of men out and 
finish up some assay work.” 

“‘We'll stop here,”’ Walters said to the 
driver when they were two hundred yards 
from the tents. Beck and Latimer got out, 
giving each other telepathic glances of 
inquiry and warning. ‘Take the machine 
on to the camp,” Walters directed. ‘I 
want Mr. Latimer and Mr. Beck to give 
me some idea of the lines here.” 

Latimer took the lead. His tongue had 
returned to its cunning. He began to talk 
glibly of the vast wealth in these sands 
picked up a handful and showed Walters 
how it fairly glittered with desert gold. He 
led the way through the sand and heat— 
it was still over a hundred at five o’clock— 
along what he described as the direction of 
the main vein. He broke off suddenly and 
whirled about. 

“Where is that car going?” The little 
machine was plowing away from the camp 
toward the south. 

“Going to El Centro for supplies, I 
**Let’s go down 
to the camp and look at the shaft,” he 
suggested, and dropped in behind the two. 

* Beck,” said Latimer, “‘ Jensen told you 
they were down two hundred feet on the 
shaft, didn’t he?” 

Beck caught the import. 

“Well, he said they would be down two 
hundred feet by to-day if nothing hap- 
pened; but I have not seen him since you 
went East. I hope he hasn't laid down on 
us. 

There were two tents. In front of one 
was a small oil stove, and just inside the 
door a keg of water, a box of crackers and 
another of canned goods. On a cot was 
stretched a leathery-looking old-timer— 
a typical prospector—reading a week-old 
paper. Nowhere in sight was there a sign 
that a shovel had ever been stuck in the 
sa 


nd. 
“Well, I'll be damned!” said Beck. “If 


~ | Jensen hasn’t laid down on us! He has not 
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sunk that shaft at all. Hey, you!” He 
turned to the man in the tent. “Are you 
working for Jensen?” 

The old-timer never lowered his paper; 
never even looked toward him. 

“Not as anybody can notice.” 

“We can have some supper pretty soon, 
can’t we?” Walters asked. 

The miner sat up on the bed and yawned. 

““Yep—assoonasthesunisdown. Don’t 
want to sunburn my neck cooking over that 
thing in daylight.” 

Directly after sundown they sat in front 
of the tent and ate off a dry-goods box. 
The food was rough but sufficient. Beck 
and Latimer were more and more puzzled, 
but had not been able to get aside for a 
discussion of thisamazing situation. What- 
ever it meant, they must keep this green- 
horn mollified and deceived until they could 
get returns on the check. 

“It will be pleasanter riding back after 
dark,” remarked Latimer, lighting a cigar 
after they had finished supper. ‘“‘How 
soon do you expect your chauffeur back?” 

‘Not very soon,” replied Walters. 

He was sitting facing the west. A little 
light yet lingered and his face looked sort of 
sad and disappointed; but something in 
his mild blue eyes puzzled Latimer. Old 
George had never looked like that before. 

“Pete,” Walters turned to the leathery 
cook, “‘bring out the picks and shovels.” 

A forty-volt shock could not have startled 
Beck and Latimer more than this sudden 
tone of command. Two picks and two 
shovels were brought from the tent and 
thrown down beside them. 

“‘Latimer’’—somehow George’s blue 
eyes no longer looked mild; they held 
smoldering danger as he turned upon him-— 
“you have lied to me once too often. You 
and your partner are going to sink a shaft 
there two hundred feet deep.” 
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HEY were exceedingly indignant. They 
stormed and swore and threatened. 

“Why, you poor boob,” said Latimer, 
*‘we'll have you sent to the penitentiary 
for this.” 

But George merely grinned slowly and 
pushed the hair up from his forehead. 

“What for?” 

“For trying to intimidate us—force us to 
work against our will.’”’ 

“I’m not,” remarked George. ‘I merely 
came out with you to see my mine. And 
I'm going to stay with you. I don’t intend 
to try to force you to work or force you to 
stay. You are as free as two coyotes. 
But ——” He turned to the leathery man. 
“Pete, provisions and water are too scarce 
to waste on bums. For every four hours’ 
work give these gents one meal and a pint 
of water. They don’t eat again until they 
have dug four hours. And, as you slept 
this afternoon, I’ll turn in now and let you 
boss the work until midnight. I’ve had 
rather a trying day of it. You have your 
gun? Or do you want mine?” 

“I’ve got it,”’ said the old miner cheer- 
fully; ‘‘and don’t you worry. I'll see that 
these frisky gents get in a good night’s 
work.” 

George turned on the two and grinned 
slowly as he remarked: 

“Pete is a brother of the widow whose 
insurance you invested. And my chauffeur, 
who will bring us up provisions once or 
twice a week, is a nephew of the old man 
with the palsy whose grandchildren are 
destitute. Good night, gentlemen!” 

There was sullen rebellion in camp for 
two hours after Walters had gone to sleep. 
Beck and Latimer walked off into the dark, 
discussing their plight, swearing at each 
other, cursing George, the desert, and the 
God who made them. Pete, the old miner, 
merely sat in front of the tent and smoke, 
a most serviceable gun across his knee. he 
made no effort to restrain them—only 
chuckled at the thought of their trying to 
escape. At ten o'clock they came back and 
sullenly picked up the shovels. Pete told 
them where and how to work. After they 
had dug four hours he allowed them to go 
to bed. 

Sore and blistered already, they awoke 
next morning as the blasting sun came up 
over the desert. In an hour the heat was 
over a hundred. By noon it had gone to 
one hundred and twenty-six. The wind off 
that shimmering dead expanse was like 
a breath of hell. They were choking for a 
drink; but they had had their pint of water 
at breakfast. 

They stuck it out until three o'clock; 
then, despite the terrific heat, they took 
pick and shovel and went back to the job. 
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They were dirty now and the sweat ran 
down their faces until it blinded them. 
Their hands were raw with blisters; they 
cursed with every lick. But at seven 
o’clock they had earned another meal and 
another drink. 

Days followed, all alike. They thought 
of their soft beds and hard drinks back in 
Los Angeles; they thought of rich food and 
cool sea winds; they thought of that fifty- 
thousand-dollar check, still in Latimer’s 
pocket. 

“Do you suppose the fool knows enough 
to stop payment?” asked Beck, mopping 
his grimy forehead on a dirty sleeve. 

“T doubt it,” replied Latimer. “Let's 
hope for the best.” 

Twice a week the machine came with 
water and provisions, but there was no 
danger of the two getting a ride out. 

Two weeks passed and the shaft was 
going down. Walters and Pete rigged up 
a sort of windlass, with a rope and bucket, 
and made Beck work it while Latimer dug 
below. They were down only fifty feet and 
the two diggers began to despair. 

“‘Somehow,” whined Latimer one day as 
they stood at the mouth of the shaft and 
looked over the glittering desert, “I had a 
hunch the first time we came out here that 
it would get me. We'll never get out alive.” 

“‘Let’s tackle ’em with the picks, then,” 
proposed Beck savagely. 

“Not much!” said Latimer. ‘The 
devils never sleep, and they’ve always got 
their hands on the guns.” 


wi 


HEY were back at work. 

“I wonder,” said Latimer, ‘‘what this 
layer of stuff is? That boob keeps watching 
it and testing it. He’s doing something to 
it every time I’m up there. He was down 
measurin’ how thick it is this morning. 
Heard him talking to that hack driver that 
brings the provisions as though it is some- 
thing he has been reading and studying 
about.” 

“*He probably thinks it’s melted silver,” 
said Beck, too weary to even swear any 
more. “I got it figured out how he had all 
this outfit up here. He stopped off at El 
Centro and came up here, and discovered 
you were stringing him before he went on 
to Los Angeles.” 

The next trip the machine made, George 
left the driver to help Pete guard the pro- 
visions while he went to town. He was 
gone four days. When he came back he 
called the two diggers up. As he looked 
them over that slow grin covered his face. 

“I’m ashamed to have as tough-looking 
hobos as you working for me,” he said in 
his mild, good-natured tone. “I’m going to 
fire you. Clark will let you ride in with us 
if you will make good that twenty thousand 
insurance you stole from his uncle and the 
thirty thousand you stole from Pete's 
sister.” 

The two battered, crushed and desperate 
specimens gulped and looked furtively 
across the desert. To be left here meant 
sure death by torture! 

“We ain’t got it. Weare broke. Honest 
to God, we'are!” 

“You've got that check of mine,’ 
George. “Indorse that over to them.” 

Two days later Beck and Latimer met 
in the back room of a downtown saloon. 
Their office had been closed and they were 
in hiding. 

“Do you suppose that check was good?” 
asked Beck, fishing up a quarter for the 
drinks. 

“‘T know it was,”’ said Latimer. ‘“‘I tele- 
graphed just to find out; he hadn’t had 
sense enough to stop payment.” 

As they sipped their drinks slowly, to 
make them last, Latimer reached down and 
picked up a three-days-old paper someone 
had dropped. 

“‘Good Lord!” he said, shaking. ‘Look 
here!” 

He shoved the paper under Beck’s nose. 


“GREAT PoTASH DISCOVERY! 


“George T. Walters, a coal-mine operator 
from Missouri, finds, near the Salton Sea, 
one of the richest deposits of potash in the 
world. Will make America independent of 
Germany for potash. Mr. Walters was 
offered a million dollars this morning for 
his claim, but refused it,” and so on. 


, 


said 


Latimer’s and Beck’s eyes met and held 
for a long sad minute. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” said Beck. 

“‘T have been, already,” replied Latimer. 
“And we dug up a million for him while 
working in hell! Ain’t this a rotten world?”’ 
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Practical and patriotic considerations today dictate that 
in the purchase of an automobile, you select the car 
which provides all the needed qualities with the least 
use of valuable materials. Scientific, light-weight con- 
struction makes the Oakland Sensible Six Sedan from 
300 to 500 pounds lighter than other cars of similar 
wheel base and completeness. This valuable saving of 
steel and other materials not only serves the national 
purpose, but gives to Oakland owners important econ- 
omies in fuel, oil and tires, and in general upkeep ex- 
pense. Along with this high utility, this Sensible 
Sedan possesses features of real comfort and conveni- 
ence. Unusual roominess, permanent pillars, large doors, 
an efficient heater, and the substantial character of 
all fittings and finish, make this Sedan especially appro- 
priate to purchase and use at the present time. 





The high-speed overhead-valve Oakland Sensible Six engine delivers 44 


Jull horsepower at 2600 r. p. m., or one horsepower to every 56 pounds of 


car weight in this Sedan model. Oakland owners regularly report gasoline 
returns of from 18 to 25 miles per gallon and records of Jrom 8,000 to 


12,000 miles on tires. 








OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


Touring Car, $1285; Roadster, $1285; Sedan, $1860; Coupe, $r860 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Mich Additional for wire wheel equipment, $75.00 
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Use Fabrikoid 


Ise it for upholstery, book binding, bag making or in any of the 
Ree: places where it efficiently replaces leather and other — 
materials. —s 
Use it because it equals leather in beauty and surpasses it in i 
service — because it is water, grease, stain proof and washable. 




















REG.U. 5. PAT. OFe 


is leather’s logical successor—a man-made, standardized mate- em 
rial designed to lessen waste, decrease costs and improve quality 

a modern economic necessity. Uncle Sam uses it to conserve 
leather that is indispensable for military requirements. 

DuPont Fabrikoid, in one of its many grades, is needed some = 
where by almost every manufacturer or individual. Our naa = 
nical staff is at your service. zd 

Check Fabrikoid in the coupon. Send it to us and get complete — 
data. = 





Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


Wilmington Delaware 
World’s Largest Makers of Leather Substitutes 
Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office and Factory, New Toronto, Can. 
THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: = 
E.. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., - 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., N. Y. Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals == 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del., Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids & Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Del Coal Tar Dyestuffs 
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Odds and Ends of Sport 


ONSIDER the sturgeon and her ways. 

She is not much to look at, but Solo- 
mon in all his glory never got a hundred 
and fifty dollars a barrel for caviar in the 
best Jerusalem market. Genuine Russian 
caviar made in Sandusky, Ohio, used to be 
eight dollars a barrel. Sturgeon used te be 
three cents a pound. Now I presume one 
would be lucky to get it at six bits a pound, 
and very likely it would be made out of cat- 
fish at that, just as most sturgeon roe is 
made to-day. 

The two best American fresh-water 
fishes, from a food viewpoint, in the opinion 
of many are the whitefish and the wall-eyed 
pike or pike perch. The table price of these 
fishes has more than doubled in the last two 
years. Even the bullhead is chirking up 
nowadays. Twenty to thirty cents a pound 
for fish on the hoof is nothing to jar a 
housewife these days. 

Some Americans are restless over certain 
of the governmental regulations that now 
are being put out. For instance, the ladies 
rebel at the thought of shoes not more than 
eight inches in height, which must be either 
white or black or one of the two ordained 
shades of tan. The ladies ought not to com- 
plain, because the gentlemen are now told 
just how long their sack coats may be, and 
how many pockets they may have. 


A great deal of waste attaches to careless 
handling of sporting gear. Angling mate- 
rial is especially perishable, and should be 
well looked after, not only with the view of 
preventing waste but in the way of increas- 
ing efficiency. 

Does your casting line kink and curl up 
when you cast? Is it hard to keep the line 
straight on the water? If so the truth prob- 
ably is one of two things—either at some 
time in the history of that line you used a 
spinner on it or else you left it rolled up 
tight on the reel all winter long. Either of 
these practices will ruin a good fly-casting 
line, and a good fly-casting line costs about 
seven and a half dollars to-day. 

Of the fly-casting lines there are two 
types, the enameled and the vacuum 
dressed, each of which has its adherents. It 
does not do an enameled line much good, if 
any, to use grease on it, and some dealers 
think that it hurts the enameled line. These 
lines cast smoothly dfter they are worn 
smooth by use. Some of the long-distance 
casters employ them, but use on them 
graphite, powdered very fine, which makes 
them dirty and untidy in use in actual 
fishing. 


Winter Quarters for Lines 


A vacuum-dressed line is soft and should 
lie straight on the water. It does good to 
keep this sort of line well greased with deer 
fat —that is the same as saying mutton fat 
in this country—and, indeed, such a line 
ought to be treated in that way frequently. 
You can apply the deer fat, which any 
good sporting-goods store will sell you, by 
filling in the belt leaves of a little leather 
pad and running this up and down your 
line. Don’t be afraid to get the line very 
greasy. Then run it through your hands to 
smooth off the grease. If you do this at 
least once a week, or even once a day in 
your actual fishing season, and then lay 
away the line, either well greased or put 
down in a jar and covered with grease, you 
will be using your line in the way that is 
approve «d by most of the angling sharks. 

It is especially important to do what 
most of us forget to do when we have come 
in from a fishing trip, and that is to take the 
fly-casting line off the reel altogether. Most 

casting reels have the barrel entirely too 

onal, and if you wind a line, especially a 
fine tapered line, on such a reel it is bound 
to get kinks, crimps and curls in it. These 
will be almost permanent if you leave the 
line on its reel all winter. The next season 
will mean that your line will not be straight, 
and you will have your own troubles in 
getting it straight. 

Therefore, always when you are through 
for the time with your fly line take it off, 
grease it, if it is vacuum-dressed, and throw 
it into a large loose loop which you can hold 
in your left hand, say a foot or a foot and a 
half in size across. Tie this loop loosely 
together with a bit of string, and either 


hang the line on a nail or throw it loosely in 
a drawer. 

Attention has been called, perhaps, in 
these columns very long ago to the efficacy 
of an old bicycle wheel rim, which is hol- 
low and will hold a line nicely. A line stored 
away on such a base is not going to curl 
next year. 

For the bait-casting line not so much can 
be done. Being of soft silk it is not dam- 
aged so much by being left on a reel, but as 
a good many of these lines have a little par- 
atfin put in them in spite of all, even they 
are very likely to get kinks. Also, they have 
an annoying disposition to rot when left 
tight coiled. The better a bait-casting line 
is the more perishable it is. Raw silk needs 
drying. 

No one can tell how many good fly rods 
have been ruined by failure to keep up the 
lashings and wrappings, failure to revarnish 
every year and failure to keep the rod dry. 
A good fly rod to-day may cost forty dollars 
up—that is, if of the most expensive type. 
Such a rod ought not to be left out-of-doors 
overnight. At the close of each day’s fish- 
ing it ought to be taken apart and wiped 
dry; it is especially desirable to take your 
handkerchief and wipe the tip dry when 
you have finished fishing. When- you go 
home with your rod don’t leave it in the 
case and don’t stand it up in the closet on 
end. If the rod is in a canvas case don’t tie 
it tight, but let it lie in the case loose. Then 
take the top strings of the case and form a 
loop and hang your rod with all-the others 
over a nail in your gun closet. This will 
have a tendency to keep it in better condi- 
tion. The resiliency of a fly rod is all there 
is to it. Once the varnish is gone the rod is 
gone, and each year a man ought to go over 
his fly rods before the fishing season begins. 


Care of Reels and Guides 


Your fly-casting reel often is smaller of 
barrel than your bait-casting reel. The 
best types have large barrels—I think that 
the English make better fly reels than we 
do in America, though as to bait reels the 
situation is entirely different. Even a 
rather high-priced fly-casting reel may 
weaken in the click or get sand in the 
plates. It is not a bad idea each winter to 
take down your fly reel and go over it, 
cleaning it and oiling it. 

The cleaning of a bait-casting reel is a 
different proposition. Nine men out of ten 
who undertake to dismount a high-priced, 
well-made bait-casting reel will find that 
when they put it together it does not run 
—_— so free ly as it did before. In all likeli- 
hood this is because too much oil has been 
left on the plates or bearings. If you find it 
necessary after very heavy casting to oil 
your bait-casting reel, first clean it abso- 
lutely clean and then put on the very least 
little bit of the thinnest oil you have. Wipe 
off this oil so that you can hardly see there 
is any left. Then in screwing the plates 
and other parts of your reel together be 
sure that you do not make the plates too 
tight, and also be sure that the *y are screwed 


down equally on all sides—that is, a little 
at one screw and a little at each of the 
others—don’t screw down one side of the 


reel plate and then the other. If you do 
you will not leave the bearings flat and 
parallel. 

It is worth while te look at the guides on 
all your rods. The guides on the short 
modern bait-casting rod are very often 
made of agate, and are about as sure not to 
fray a line as anything can be. On a fly 
rod, however, the guides usually are of 
wire, and one of these may get worn so 
that it will cut or fray your line in casting. 
This is especially true of a tip guide that 
has been in use for some time. Some fly 
rods are built with agate tip guides, and 
with the hand guide or the one nearest to 
the reel also of agate. This material, how- 
ever, is apt to get cracked or broken or to 
be knocked out of place. There is a very 
fine tip guide obtainable made of ex- 
tremely hard steel. This guide will not 
wear like the soft-metal ones that we used 
to have on our fly rods. 

How do you keep your flies? A screw- 
top mason jar is about as good a receptacle 
as any to keep out the moths; but, of course, 
if you pour your flies in and let them jell 
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in the winter you will have your own trou- 
bles sorting them out in the spring. That 
method is better for the large flies, such as 
bass flies. 

The use of snelled flies is decreasing 
every year, and perhaps will decrease more 
rapidly now that all angling goods are get- 
ting higher priced and more difficult to ob- 
tain. Some men like to fish with more 
than one fly, and I presume there will al- 
ways be a certain amount of use for the 
snelled fly, though, with many others, per- 
sonally I have not used the snelled fly for 
many years. More than one fly is apt to 
get tangled up more readily in actual fish- 
ing, especially on a brushy stream. The 
eyed fly is a better investment, as the snell 
is not there to break off at the head after 
two or three years, as so often occurs in the 
snelled patterns. You can carry more eyed 
flies in the same space of tackle box than 
you can of snelled, and they are less apt to 
get entangled. They are distinctly better 
for keeping, because they may be stowed 
away in compact form. 

Most eyed flies are kept in the metal 
tackle boxes, where they come in under the 
little clips. These boxes are practical, 
though a trifle heavy to carry on the stream 
if one has a very large assortment of flies. 
They are good when it comes to keeping 
out moths in the winter time after the 
angler is done fishing. None the less and 
notwithstanding, these boxes do sometimes 
get a little bent or sprung when one has 
carried them together in his pockets or his 
angling bag, so sometimes the edges of the 
lids do not come tight together. I went to 
Europe on.a trip one time, and when I 
came back found that I had lost about one 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of flies. 
Just a little carelessness in putting away 
the fly box had allowed a tiny crevice, into 
which some busy moths had forced their 
way. 

At different times one has spoken of the 
value of bicycle tape, or, better yet, of the 
Z. O. surgeon’s tape, which can be obtained 
at retail, and which is about as indispen- 
sable an item in the sporting outfit as any- 
thing you can think of. For instance, just 
the other day in a sporting paper I was 
reading of a woman's notion about keeping 
condensed milk in camp—you know how 
that stuff is going to ooze out after you have 
punched a couple of holes in the top of the 
tin. This lady said it was the custom in 
her camp just to stick a piece of surgeon’s 
tape over these two perforations in the top 
of the can. It worked perfectly. This is a 
mighty good thing to remember 

But in regard to metal fly boxes, the tape 
may also be useful, and I am putting it in 
use this winter in my boudoir in the follow- 
ing fashion: I paste round all the edges of 
my metal fly books a strip of this tape. It 
holds the lid down and absolutely keeps 
out all moths. Therefore the heathen 
moth may rage. Worth remembering, very 
likely. 


Waders in Cold Storage 


Rubber goods are getting higher and 
higher in price all the time. How do you 
keep your wading stockings or trousers? 
A good many city anglers live in apart- 
ments, which usually are steam-heated. A 
pair of rubber waders may have cost 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty-five or forty 
dollars. Two or three winters in a hot 
closet is apt to kill the life of the rubber and 
leave them worthless. If you have a cold- 
storage room or a locker room that is not 
heated, always keep your rubber boots and 
waders there and not in a heated apart- 
ment. It will add several hundredfold to 
the length of their lives. Heat and grease 
are the worst enemies that rubber has. 

In these times of high-priced sporting 
goods perhaps you will want to tie your 
own leaders. If so you will want to know 
hew to buy high-class gut. The tests of 
this are fairly well known. A strand of the 
gut should feel round between the fingers 
If you hold it up between your two thumbs 
and fingers and look along it toward the 
light it will reflect the light evenly if it is 
round, otherwise not. It is best to soak 
gut, especially fine gut, overnight before 
you begin to tie your leaders. Always test 
your leaders as soon as they are tied. Not 
one of them is stronger than its weakest 
point, and quite often the double leader 
knot which you have executed so carefully 
will cut when you put on strain. Keep on 
retying the broken leader until you know 
it is sufficiently strong thrgughout. Don’t 
trust to anything at all except the actual 


| test. 
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Do you tie your own flies? It is a beauti- 
ful art, but one which it were not profitable 
to undertake to describe here, even with 
illustrations. I don’t know that anyone 
ean learn to tie a fly from reading a book, 
though a few general ideas may be had 
therefrom. 

Watch some man do it who knows how— 
that is the easiest way to learn, precisely 
as it is the easiest way to learn how to cast 
a fly. 

It is very simple to tie the bucktail fly, 
of which much has been written, but the 
making of even the standard patterns, such 
as you see sold commercially, is a far more 
difficult art. Not one amateur fly-tier in a 
hundred ever becomes really proficient. I 
have one friend who weighs two hundred- 
odd pounds and has a hand on him of very 
adequate dimensions, yet he ties the most 
delicate flies I have ever seen and abso- 
lutely true to pattern. The art of fly-tying 
is handed down in Scotland and England 
from generation to generation. It is won- 
derful how some of the girls and women 
in the factories in the old country will tie 
gross after gross of the most delicate midge 
patterns, and will have each one absolutely 
true to the pattern, and therefore each like 
the other. 

Of late the so-called bass-bug or cork- 
bodied bass fly with feather or bucktail 
wings and tail has come into rapid vogue. 
I presume that almost anyone ties flies well 
enough to make this lure in practical form. 
A study of it not long ago put the notion in 
my own mind that this thing would do for 
trout as well as bass, and I began experi- 
menting, invoking also the aid of all my 
friends. 

It was obvious early in the experiments 
that when you build a fly which absolutely 
will float all the time the cork body is too 
large to be true to the average pattern of 
the artificial trout fly—that is to say, to 
the standard idea of how such a fly should 
look. 

We learned also that when you wrap this 
cork tightly under tinsel or silk it seems to 
lose a lot of its floating power—it is the size 
or displacement of the cork body which 
tends to float the fly, and I believe you will 
find this for yourself. 


Hints on Tying Flies 


Curiously enough, it was in far-off Cal- 
ifornia that I got the most help in these ex- 
periments. Mr. Charles E. Van Horn, of 
California, wrote something which may be 
of interest to others of the craft: 

“T could not resist the temptation to 
monkey a little with the cork proposition. 
It was like a resurrection. I experimented 
with a lot of those things many years ago 
when the cocked-tail and scale-wing flies 
had their little run. Made them of cork, 
straw, quills and gut, with rabbit and squir- 
rel whiskers for tails. Also, played with 
scale wings from my own tarpon; tried the 
shaded body, three or four shades from 
belly to back. Had the midge-fly fad all 
one Summer—Numbers sixteen, eighteen 
and twenty hooks. Found I was covering 
clumsy casting by using overlight stuff. 

“Then came the Halford Up-eyed floater. 
Fell for that also—one of the first Amer- 
icans, I think, to play them in American 
waters. Plenty of opportunity to do the 
real thing in the New England meadow and 
Adirondack streams. Then my spread 
wing bumped me, and I went back nearly 
to first principles, except for the wing, and 
am satisfied with it on most of the streams 
of the country, as it is a good type to float, 
and can be sunk if necessary. 

“As you say, our streams are, most of 
them and especially our Western ones, too 
rough for the orthodox dry-fly work, and 
we Americans are too energetic to follow 
correct form when other methods get the 
fish. I work now on the principle that old 
Doctor Prime laid down, that the fly 
should not be ‘a tame i: nitation of Nature, 
but an artistic suggestion of it,’ and think 
now that in rapid water and with a con- 
tinually moving fly the fish should be 
offered a fly of general form and color that 
will suggest some insect that is food, and I 
think that fully as much depends on the 
light cast and simulated struggle of a ship- 
wrecked fly done by an experienced hand, 
as on the pattern, shape or size of the fiy, 
allowing that the fly is seasonable. Of 
course, the Royal Coachman never has 
been nor probably ever will be accounted 
for.” 

So there was another new notion in flies, 
where the subject seemed to have been 

(Concluded on Page 49) 
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How you, too, can always have 
that well-dressed feeling 


To be properly dressed, and comfortably dressed, 





are manly desires. They are essential to success 
socially, in business, in any and every activity. 
Men who win 404 well and /ee/ right. 





Sigh Grade-a New ONC — 


Suspenders 
for comfort 


The “ High Grade”’ President is as necessary to proper 
dress and bodily comfort as a dress suit 1s to a full dress 
function. And if comfort counts for anything in life 
and you know it does— Presidents are as necessary 
as well-made, properly fitting clothes are necessary. 
Presidents are different from ordinary suspenders. You 
don’t fee/ them. And they drape and hold the trousers 
right always. 












See ewecessteteasseseee 


This new “High Grade” Suspender suits the good 


looks taste of discriminating men. They are made of 
Silk-Faced and Mercerized-Lisle Webbing. The trim 
mings are brass, gilt-plated, and guaranteed not to rust. 
Both the “High Grade” President and the Regular 
President are the standards of suspender quality, service 
and comfort. The President 1s ‘he suspender— th 
\merican man’s universal favorite. 


SOnees Sees eet seess tes 


Get a pair for each pair of trousers. You will tind this plan 
so convenient, Make your pure hase today Be st deal rs, every- 
where, sell Preside Hits, 


k.very pair is guaranteed sat- 


istactory, or money back. Until 
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Irésident= Suspender Compand, , & _-~ 


Shirley, Mass. 


COST ET IIE reyirir4rs 


I rs who sell Pre ent Sus 
splay them on their 

! rwindows, And 

where President Sus- 

ure played you will 
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THE CREAM OF OLIVE OIL SOAPS 










he Charm of’ Personality 
may? be a hidden gift which 


acquaintance will reveal—but the 
Charm of Personal Beauty, such as a 
clear complexion, a clean, soft, velvety 
skin is immediately apparent. 


CREMEOIL—The Cream of Olive Oil Soaps 
is the first aid to nature in achievin3, this 
coveted gift. ‘This exquisite soap is a new 


delight for toilet and bath. 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 
exhausted. The so-called spread-wing 
style is done with a single feather tied on 
top by the rib at the head of the fly. It has 
a V cut out of the feather behind, the point 
of the V at the rib of the feather. Put this 
sort of wing on a cork-body fly, and dress 
it up with considerable hackles, and you 
have a fly which is pretty nearly dry— 
near as any fly can be dry which is not very 
bulky in body. In use I thought these did 
very well, indeed, and when sometimes the 
body covering got soaked I found I could 
dry this fly more quickly than I could the 
average fly with the heavy hackles. I 
thought the general resemblance to the 
floating insect as good as most—perhaps 
better. But law! law! who knows what a 
trout wants! 

Another Californian, an amateur of ob- 
serving habits and long angling experience, 
adds some information about rods which 
may be worth keeping in mind by cogno- 
scenti. He says: 

“The rod you mention—seven-and-a- 
quarter ounce, ten feet three inches— would, 
I imagine, be too powerful for me. Any- 
thing over nine feet six inches I consider too 
long for fishing. My favorite rod weighs 
six ounces, and is nine feet six inches long. 
There is a spear in the butt, a thing I would 
not be without on a rod, which weighs one 
ounce, and the three-and-three-quarter- 
ounce reel makes an almost perfect balance. 
I find I can cast as long a line with this as I 
can fish properly. I am not a spectacular 
long-distance man. I imagine if I ever 
attended a tournament I would have to 
have a handicap of at least thirty feet to 
get into the also-ran division.” 


Some Fine Points 


“Tf one would cast a dry fly accurately 
at one hundred and ten feet, which is not 
near the record, the odds are about five to 
one against hooking a fish if one rose to fly, 
for the reason that there would be a lot of 
slack lying on the water, and it would be 
very difficult to keep a tight line on the 
fish. Of course, fishing downstream with a 
wet fly the line is much straighter between 
the tip and the fly, and there is much better 
chance of landing a trout with a long line 
out. 

“For dry fly work anything over seventy- 
five feet is taking chances of pricking the 
fish and not doing anything else besides 
scaring him.” 

The foregoing are words of a fisherman 
and not a tournament man, and they are 
very much in accord with the experience of 
most anglers. As the foregoing writer is an 
engineer, perhaps we may value also his 
statements in regard to certain rather 
technical details as to rods. 

Comparing a high-class English rod with 
a high-class American rod, he finds the cen- 
ter of gravity of the English rod sixteen 
and a half inches above the upper end of 
the handle, eighteen inches in the Amer- 
ican rod, and has this comment: 

“Tf we allow a distance of three-quarters 
of an inch from the upper end of the handle 
to the ball of the thumb, we find that with 
a five-and-a-half-ounce rod the distance 
from the ball of the thumb to the balancing 
point is ten and five-eighths inches for the 
American, seven and a quarter inches for 
the English rod. On my rod I used a 
reel which, together with the line, etc., 
weighs eight ounces. With this combina- 
tion I bring the center of gravity, or bal- 
ancing point, about four inches from the 
ball of the thumb, which is about right. 


_From the two sets of figures it is easy to 


realize that unless a fairly heavy reel was 
used the average tournament rod would be 
top-heavy. 

“The factor of the number of vibrations 
per minute is one which will tell more about 
the casting qualities of a rod than any 
other. A rod with one hundred and five 
vibrations per minute will be full of pep, 
but when the vibrations are only ninety to 
ninety-five you have one of the willowy 
wands that bend on a graceful curve all the 
way up, but are not worth a curse for dry- 
fly work.” 

The general conclusions derivable from 
the foregoing will have suggested them- 
selves to the average angler who has taken 
several degrees in fly fishing. I have my- 


self put about three ounces of lead wire on 
the inside of my fly-casting reel which I use 
on one of my more powerful rods. In actual 
fishing this summer I found that I was 
hooking trout quite as well as—and it 
seemed to me better than—was the case 
ten or fifteen years ago, when my sight was 
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better. I believe that is attributable to the 
fact that I followed the tip of the above- 
quoted gentleman, and put this wire in the 
reel—it makes the motion of the tip of the 
rod very much quicker, so that one hooks 
a fish very much more readily at the rise. 

How far is top-hole in long-distance fly 
casting? I don’t know. Do you? The 
records are changing all the time. With a 
six-ounce fly rod a man not long ago cast 
a fly one hundred and seventeen feet six 
inches. With the quarter-ounce bait two 
hundred and nine feet has been done. With 
a half-ounce bait, two hundred and seventy- 
eight feet. A salmon fly has been cast one 
hundred and forty-eight feet. 

As to accuracy in light fly work, it is not 
in the least unusual to see club records of 
ninety-nine and fourteen-fifteenths— prac- 
tically perfect work, so far as accuracy is 
concerned. Accuracy contests in park work 
or tournament work I should think more 
useful than the long-distance work. Long- 
distance competition has a tendency to 
dispose a man to use the stiffer rods and 
heavier tackle. 

If you will go to a tournament and watch 
a man cast over one hundred feet of salmon 
line you will see a ripple of water ten feet 
long and six inches wide every time the 
line is lifted from the water at the end of 
the cast. That would scare a fish out into 
the high grass. Still, all this club work cer- 
tainly does have the virtue of acquainting 
one with the tools he intends to use, just as 
the old specialized target range rifle, im- 
possible as it would be as a military rifle, 
taught many a man how to be a good mili- 
tary shot. 

A few records of a Western casting club 
may not be out of the way, though they are 
not offered in any way as final: Quarter- 
ounce accuracy, 99.8; dry fly accuracy, 
99.9—also practically perfect casting with 
the bait rod. It would not be surprising to 
see a perfect score turned in at any time 
by some of these persistent practicers of the 
game. 


We are hearing from abroad reports 
which seem to indicate that the marks- 
manship of the American soldiers is prov- 
ing better than that of the European 
troops. It is not the case, of course, that 
we are to-day a nation of expert riflemen. 
There is no more reason for that supposi- 
tion than for an equal number of men living 
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in the Italian Alps or the Tyrol, where con- 
siderable practice is done with rifles on the 
range and in mountain work. But it is no 
doubt true that there is more amateur ac- 
quaintance with rifles and shotguns in 
America than in any European country, 
and perhaps our sport of trap shooting has 
done a great deal to familiarize the average 
American with the shotgun. It is abso- 
lutely astonishing, the degree of skill which 
has been attained by some of the high-class 
professional, and even high-class amateur 
users of the shotgun. 

There are no official records of trap 
shooting prior to 1908, but for ten years the 
Interstate Trap Shooting Association has 
had available the records of a number of 
different shooters. Of three men whose 
records have been kept for ten years one 
has a combined average of .9652 on more 
than fifty thousand flying targets fired at. 
Only twice in ten years did this shooter 
drop below ninety-six per cent, and three 
times he bettered ninety-seven per cent. 
The nearest competitor to him has a ten 
years’ average of .9632; and the third man 
averaged .9480. There is yet another 
shooter in America who on a nine years’ 
average never has gone below ninety-six 
per cent, and twice has passed the ninety- 
seven per cent average. Yet another has 
done better than ninety-six per cent for 
seven years; still another has bettered that 
for six years; and another has bettered it 
for five years. One professional trap 
shooter has averaged ninety-eight per cent 
for an entire year. A one-armed trap 
shooter has averaged better than ninety- 
five per cent for six years. An amateur in 
five years averaged .9564. The highest 
point reached by amateurs was gained by 
a man who averaged better than ninety- 
seven per cent for three years, his average 
for four years being .9714. 

hese figures, which are given without 
names for obvious reasons, show a degree of 
skill little less than marvelous. We also 
have several professional rifle shots in*this 
country, exhibition shots who use the .22 
rifle, whose records run right along in the 
same classes. The excellence of the weap- 
ons and ammunition employed by these 
shooters is well-attested, and their steadi- 
ness of nerve and absolute accuracy of cor- 
relation show the care that they have taken 
of themselves, as well as it shows the possi- 
bilities of training of the human hand and 








UEER — three old pals like you and 
Bill and me, 
Who've camped so many summer 
moons together, 
Should get our camping half the earth 
apart 
This August weather. 


Odd—when our tastes are very much 
alike, 

We've picked such widely different 
situations— 

Though Bill and I have hit the same old 
trail 

Among the hills which seem like close 
relations. 


You know the lake, the long low house 
of logs; 
To every querying leaf you know the 
answer 
In light and shadow on these forest 
walls; 
You—off in France, sir! 


You know the Allee Verte, the Golden 


ool, 
The sunny sand bar where your moose 
was standing ; 
You know the way the boats lie up the 
bank 
Among the spruce and alders round the 
landing. 





But Bill and I don’t even know the 


town 
Where “‘A. E. F.’’ means you, across 
the billow; 
Yet know it’s home—because Old Glory 
waves 
Over your pillow. 








Camping 


By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


A gray old port that Julius Caesar saw ; 

A thousand thousand brown-clad war- 
riors, hailing 

From shores that Caesar never heard 
of; thus 

It's all | know — imagination’s failing. 


I dream of lines of barracks on a hill — 

Or is it in a valley ?— horses tramping, 

Mighty guns rumbling, regiments that 
drill, 

Hoarse orders shouted —is that like 
your camping? 


Ours is another sort ; the peaceful days, 

The quiet mountains; yet at any minute 

We'd leavethis heaven for that hell, tobe 
With you, and in it. 


We two can’t fight. Though Bill, at 
fifty-odd, 
Hankers to be an ace, through clouds 
a-kiting ; 
But War Departments scorn the likes 
of us; 
You'll do our fighting. 


We think it safe with you; we think 
you'll win 

The war, and personally nab the Kaiser ; 

Yet — only come back safe! We'll never 


ask 
Medals and honors —just your lifted 
visor. 


But if the Great Adventure calls you, lad, 

Cutting you free of life’s uncertain 
tether, 

You'll wait a while, beyond, for Bill 
and me? 

And then, sometime again, we'll camp 
together. 
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eye. It is natural that a people which 
would produce such men as these, and 
which would be interested in their per- 
formances and which would compete with 
them in their performances, should turn 
out a great many men to whom rifle or 
shotgun shooting is a sort of instinct. 
General Pershing is said to lay great stress 
upon rifle fire. He knows his men. 


A gentleman in British Columbia con- 
firms the statement of an earlie *r contribu- 
tor as to the color of a swan’s bill in its first 
year: “On Sumas Prairie [ saw a flock of 
geese, as I thought, on the borders of the 
lake, and when they started to fly was near 
o£ to knock one over. Upon examina- 

tion I found the bird of a dirty white, with 
red-colored legs and bill. A friend who was 
with me and who had lived on the prairie 
said that it was a bird that had been 
hatched that year, and that the legs and 
bill would be black the next year. That 
bird was shot in the month of January.” 


An interesting fact about leather is 
brought out by another man, an old-time 
woodsman: “What is said about tellin 

igskin reminds me that a deerskin, and 
yelieve the skin of any animal that sheds 
its horns annually, is so porous that you 
can breathe through it. You can breathe 
through a buckskin glove or buck leather; 
or suck air through the same easily. It 
has been my test for my gloves, leggings 
and moccasins since I went into the Michi- 
gan woods in 1855. The deerskin tanned in 
the red coat or spring dress is finer, firmer 
and more durable than that tanned in the 
blue coat—the fall or winter dress of the 
deer.”’ 


Twelve-Pound Rainbows 


Of course, everyone who has worn buck- 
skin gloves or moccasins knows that very 
often he has sheepskin or horsehide put off 
on him. Most of the so-called moose moc- 
casins are made out of horsehide, or even 
cow leather. Here is where we learn how 
to apply the buckskin test for the sake 
of the earnest young salesman. All old- 
timers know that the best buckskin is made 
from deer killed in the summer coat, but it 
is against the law in these times to kill deer 
at that season, so perhaps we shall have to 
take our buckskin made out of fall hides, or 
horsehides, or almost anything else. 

I did not myself ever stop to think of the 
fact that every horn-shedding animal has 
a skin that is porous when made into 
leather. The finest of the old skin dresses 
I ever saw among the Indians were made 
of the skins of the bighorn and dressed by 
the Gros Ventre squaws—that tribe always 
had the best reputation among the old- 
time plainsmen for making good buckskin. 
I cannot recall that J ever saw any buck- 
skin made from antelope hides—1I should 
not want to see any, nowadays—but this 
certainly is an animal which sheds its horns 
every year. Scientists for some time de- 
nied the assertion of the old plainsmen to 
that effect, but it was long since well 
established. I have had the horn come off 
of an antelope in my hand, the pith below 
appearing covered with fine black specks 
like hair. This was late in May. 


An earnest young angler of New York, by 
the name of Robert H. Davis, once mildly 
inquired of me whether there ever was such 
a thing as a twelve- pod rainbow trout. 
This morning’s mail brings in from Dr. K. 
Christofferson, of Sault Sainte Marie, a 
photograph of the record rainbow of the 
Sault Rapids, nineteen and a half pounds 
not, however, taken on the rod. The 
same gentleman writes that twenty-five 
thousand rainbow ‘trout have been placed 
in the Sault Rapids this summer. This ‘vas 
the first time anglers had been permitted 
to see the rapids for two years, the Gov- 
ernment having forbidden approach to the 
great locks to each and every person, no 
matter what his intentions might be. 

“Believe me,” writes this gentleman, 

‘we feasted our eyes upon every detail, 
and it was with reluctance that we turned 
away, knowing that we would not see the 
rapids again until the war is over. There 
is a big change in them because of the dam 
across the river above the bridge. The 
water is very low, and one could wade 
almost to the center. This will surely 
make an ideal fly-fishing stream, as we 
believe there will be sufficient deep holes 
left to hold the big fellows. So far I have 
not caught a single trout, but the shad flies 
are on. Wish we could try the rapids.” 
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In Every Crowd of Fine Cars 
NEVERLEEK ‘Tops Predominate 
More than fifty manufacturers Get your car ready now for the 


Write us for 
and the name of a 





of foremost motor vehicles use rainy Winter s€ason. 
NEVERLEEK as standard top ma booklet, samples 
terial. “They chose it for its superior reliable topmaker in your vicinity. 
service in all weathers and for its 


always-smart appearance 


Dealers and topmakers who han- 
dle only the best ‘are glad to furnish 
new tops and curtains of NEVER 
LEEK, the guaranteed material 


TOP MATERIAL 
F. $§. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach Street, Boston 969 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 























LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
THE WELFARE OF A WOUND 
depends largely on the antiseptic dressing used. 
Listerine is safe and effective, both for emer- 
gency use and continuous treatment of cuts and 





Send for booklet ‘‘ Domestic Medicine.” 
Manufactured only by Lambert Pharmaca! Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


wounds 
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THE SPITE ATTACK 


(Continued from Page 4) 


| muzzle into my lap and licked my hand. 


And so we sat in mute companionship, the 
dog and I, and listened to the pounding 
of the guns. And it seemed to me that 
night that the dog had the best of it! 
Presently a scream—or, to speak more 
exactly, a yell——pierced the quiet of the 
house and brought me, startled, to my feet. 
It was not a cry of terror or of anguish 
nothing at all like that. It was the loud, 


| chesty, rebellious roar of a lusty infant 


asserting his human rights. But this par- 
ticular infant was well within the draft 
limits. Softly I crossed the hall, the dog 
tagging my footsteps, and opened the door 
of the operating room. In that brilliantly 
lighted little theater of healing and pain 
three tables were occupied, three teams of 
surgeons were working. 

On the table counet the door a big red- 
headed young colossus, with the chest and 


| huge freckled arms of a Samson, was just 


going under ether. Or rather, he was not 
going to do any such thing if he could help 
himself. At the head of the table, behind 
him, sat the anesthetist. With one hand 
she held the ether cone over his nose while 


| with the other she poured the ether over 


| the cotton. 


Perhaps the giant had taken 
fifteen or twenty whiffs—just enough to 
decide he didn’t like the smell and that he 
was going to be boss of his nose! At the 
hot-water tap stood the major, soaping his 


| hands for this new case while the nurse 





tied on a sterile apron. 

As I opened the door the young giant, 
with a swift twist of his head—the only 
part of him that was free—whirled the 
offending cone to the floor. It was for all 
the world like the action of an obstreperous 
young colt refusing the bridle. The anzs- 
thetist retrieved it, affixed it firmly to his 
nose and soaked it in ether. 

Sounded a muffled roar: “‘Stop! Stop, I 
tell yah! Don’t you know how to stop?” 
More ether. “Stop you!” By this time he 
was struggling violently. He had taken 
just enough to be rebellious, and he looked 
sufficiently strong to rise up and walk off 
with the table strapped to his back. “I 
want I— wanta—wanta 

“Easy there, old man, = counseled the 
major reassuringly. ‘‘Take it easy. 


Redhead Has His Way 


But Redhead did not intend to take it 
easy or any other way. Another whisk of 
the head. Off flew the ether cone. This 
time the major himself picked it up and 
took the anesthetist’s chair. But before 
he could readjust the cone the blue eyes in 
the crimson _ beneath opened widely, 
the giant struggled determinedly and roared 
in strangled tones: 

1—wanta— I wantas-s-s— I wanta— 
spit!" 

The major chuckled as he lifted the cone. 
“All right, old man, shoot! Now then- 


count. One — two — three. Louder! 
Breathe deep. Four—five—six. That’s 
the stuff! Seven. Keep it up! Loud! 


Ten 
The breathing turned into a strong reg- 
ular snore, and soon the giant had slid 
fathoms deep into the state of profound 
unconsciousness. Softly I closed the door. 
Some of these men, strong husky young- 
sters, pulsing with life, hard as nails from 


| their free out-of-door habits, are about as 





easy to put under ether as would be a wild 
steer off the range. Every atom of their 
physical nature rebels at surrendering con- 
sciousness. Others go under like lambs. It 
is largely a matter of temperament. Once 
a private laughed as they lifted him upon 
the table, and catching a whiff of ether he 
enuckled: “Hi! Give rae my gas mask!” 
Then he cuddled the cone comfortably into 
place over his nose, settled down to snooze, 
and took the high dive inte complete un- 
consciousness without a single kick. 

The next morning broke into one of those 
exquisite soft mellow days for which this 
part of the country, called by the French 
the heart of France, seems celebrated. It 
was like a perfect rose, a day when Nature, 
by her clear sheer beauty, seems to shame 
man for his deeds of anger and blood. Still 
the ambulances climbed the hill, a steady 
stream, and vanished to the rear. At the 
moment, however, they were carrying more 
gassed than wounded. And thus the sur- 
geons were snatching a rest. One or two of 


| them appeared in the doorway for a mo- 


ment, pale, with circles under the eyes and 





heavy lines from nostril to jaw. When they 
walked, it wasslowly, and I had the impres- 
sion that they might make it on a dead 
level, but that they would stumble over a 
pin. 

When the major appeared he proposed a 
walk to the laundry plant. The change of 
linen on a thousand to fifteen hundred beds 
a night during a rush meansa well-organized 
washing system—and this hospital had to 
depend on the village women. We strolled 
through one of the loveliest woods in 
France, the branches overhead interlacing 
into Gothic arches of lucid green, while 
far above, great white billowy clouds, like 
graceful schooners under full sail, bowled 
along through the deep uncharted blue of 
some unknown port. And as we strolled the 
major spoke of something extraordinary 
that had occurred the night before. 

“It was a queer piece of psychology,” he 
said, ‘‘and I don’t know that I can get it 
over to you. It will probably sound unreal, 
exaggerated, in this calm morning sunshine. 
But you must try to realize the setting; try 
to comprehend the tensity, the strain of 
that operating room. We had been oper- 
ating for twenty-four solid hours without 
a break, upon our men. Fine brave fellows, 
who went on the table without a groan. 
Men shot to pieces, horribly mangled, done 
to death. It’s heartbreaking work, if one’s 
got any heart to break. At the end of the 
night we all felt mighty blue. Then they 
brought in an American captain, a medical 
officer, already in a moribund condition. 
Well, to see one of our own corps in that 
state touched us pretty close. He was 
blown to pieces. He hadn’t a chance, and 
he knew it. And the sight of his calm, his 
high fine courage, hit us hard. But we did 
what we could for him—which was just 
nothing at all. After that was over I called 
out: ‘Fetch in the boches!’”’ 


A Typical Case of Shell Shock 


“And as they brought in the first Ger- 
man wounded I was aware of a peculiar 
atmosphere, a sense of strain, a clear an- 
tagonism in the room. It was like a live 
magnetic current. You cannot conceive 
nobody can—the terrific night we’d been 
through trying to salvage our brave fel- 
lows. The emotional stress was stupendous. 
Well, now we were looking on those who 
had caused that ruin, and the revulsion of 
feeling ran high. As the anesthetist fixed 
the ether cone in place on the Prussian he 
said to me: ‘Sir, would you consider it a 
crime if I were just to go on pouring ether 
on this Hun’s nose?’ 

“That brought a laugh and cleared the 
strained atmosphere. And we cleaned up 
their wounded exactly as if they had been 
our own. But I’ll not deny we were glad 
when it was done!” 

Returning to the chateau the major sud- 
denly stopped and inquired: “Have you 
ever seen any cases of shell shock?” 

I had not, though I had heard of them in 
the French and British armies. 

“We don’t know exactly what it is yet,’ 
continued the major. “Nobody does. But 
we have a special American hospital for its 
treatment. Look here: You see those two 
chaps crouching down by the steps? They 
both have it—hard.” 

I looked. I had noted those two hunched 
figures before, and had taken them for 
orderlies, dead with fatigue, snatching a 
few minutes’ sleep. Now I looked closer. 
And looking closer I perceived it was not 
fatigue that caused them to squeeze them- 
selves into the smallest possible space; it 
was not fatigue that caused them to hunch 
their shoulders and bow their backs as be- 
fore a storm, draw their heads down into 
the curved hollow of their chests and try 
to hide themselves in the ground. It was 
fear—abject, ghastly, insane fear. They 
were obsessed, petrified, rendered deaf and 
dumb—by fear. 

The major bent down to one, laid a hand 
on his shoulder, spoke a friendly word. 
The man’s fixed gazestared straight through 
him as if he had been composed of air. He 
was deaf to reason, deaf to human appeal 
but not deaf to the roar of the cannon. For 
each time that an ambulance rolled by or 
distant thunder issued from the clouds 
banking in the western sky his head jerked 
in the direction of the sound as though 
pulled by invisible wires. But not one word 
would he utter. Only his eyes seemed alive, 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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Quality In Every Article 
Bearing The Name “Simonds” 


It is convincing to know that our steel produced for 
Ordnance purposes requires no more rigid tests than 
those constantly made for every Simonds Saw Steel 
Product—whether the largest Circular and Cross- 
cut Saws or the smallest Hack Saw Blades of which 
millions marked “‘Simonds”’ are used. 


Simonds Saws for Cutting Wood or Metal are made 
of this same steel, and it is this edge-holding, wear- 
resisting steel that is valuable toother manufacturers 
whose essential requirements are fashioned from flat 
steel plates, hardened, tempered and ground to 
specifications. 

Simonds Saw Steel Service from one or all of our 
five factories may be adaptable to your needs. 


Inquiries are invited. 


Simonds Manufacturing Co. 


“The Saw Makers’’ Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Chicago, I Montreal, Que Lockport, N. ¥ 
New York City Vancouver, B. ¢ San Francisco, Ca 
Memphis, Tenn St. John, N. B Portiand, Ore 
New Orleans, La London, England Seattic, Wash 
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Rubber Heels 


Increase Heel Mileage 


Have you five minutes to spare for a the hammer flattens out the heel. A few 
pair of rubber heels that will set so snug nails anchor it firmly. The spring of the 
and neatly you will have to look hard to rubber presses the edges tight and snug all 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

wild, dark, affrighted. For the moment he 
was not human, but an effigy galvanized by 
fear. The noise, the continuous shelling, 
with probably some additional culminating 
shock, had temporarily bereft him of rea- 
son. For both of these men were un- 
wounded, unscathed. 

Later, in the admission ward, with the 
help of an orderly I induced one of these 
men to eat. The other patients watched 
with indifference. They had long since be- 
come hardened to uglier sights than that of 
a man crazed in battle. It was like feeding 
an infant ostrich. The mouth opened me- 
thodically to receive the food, but not one 
move, not one sound would he make. One 
hand upheld in air, the index finger raised, 
marked the tensity of his strained attention. 
His blue eyes forever darted from side 
to side. At each distant volley his body 
trembled and shook. And those straining 
eyes, full of horror, and that raised index 
finger followed questing through the air 
for the sound. It was infinitely pitiful. 

“Don’t coddle him!” called the major, 
passing through. “It’s the worst thing in 
the world you can do.” 

“May I see if I can get him to talk?” 

“Certainly. But treat him like an ordi- 
nary individual.” 

“He’s afraid to talk,” said the orderly, 
pausing by the stretcher. ‘‘He’s a nut. He 
thinks if he opens his mouth the Germans 
will hear him and send over a shell.” 

In taking his record I discovered his first 
name was Thomas. 

“Why, Thomas,” I said, ‘I’ve a brother 
by that name. What do they call you— 
Tom?” For the first time his eyes fixed 
themselves on mine. ‘No, no, don’t point 
up there!”’ For now his index finger was 
lifted toward the canvas roof; upon which 
the first pattering drops of the storm were 
beginning to fall, and his wide blue eyes 
were straining after the sound. “It’s rain- 
ing, Tom,” I explained. “Rain, rain, rain. 
You know what rain is! Now put that 
hand inside.” 


How Tom Came Back 


With the faint, troubled smile of a child 
he obeyed. But the next instant that lis- 
tening index finger was upraised again in 
the air. Resolutely I thrust his hand under 
the blanket. 

“Look at me, Tom. Tom! Look!” He 
brought his strained gaze down from the 
roof. ‘‘Look round you and see where you 
are. Do you see those nurses? Do you see 
these beds? You're in a hospital. You’re 
not fighting now. No shells can get you 
here. So you’ve got to buck up and feed 
yourself. We're all busy here. Take your 
spoon. Now! Can you find the road to 
your mouth?” 

With another smile, infinitely pathetic, 
he managed to convey a very wabbly loaded 
spoon somewhere near the region of his 
face. The second one found the goal. But 
it was a prodigious effort. The sweat 
poured off him. His startled blue eyes lost 
their fixed glare. Still he had not spoken. 
When finally he finished the soup and 
started to haul the blanket up over his 
head I drew it back and tucked it firmly 
under his chin. And again those blue eyes 
smiled! And now for the first time he rec- 
ognized I was a woman. Before then I had 
simply been a vague irritant which pre- 
vented his proper listening. 

With hesitation he pointed to his shirt 
pocket. This was the first movement, un- 
connected with his obsession, he had made 
of his own initiative. Thomas was coming 
on! I drew forth a small worn black leather 
Testament and laid it in his hands. With 
trembling fingers, for at intervals he still 
quaked like a leaf, he opened to a photo- 
graph—most obviously himself and _ his 
young wife. At sight of this girl looking 
out at him with frank laughing eyes a ray of 
joy broke across his troubled countenance. 
He stared hard, his face working—and then 
he burst into sobs. 

“Who is it, Tom? Your brother?” 

He shook his head violently and pointed 
to himself. And now the fugitive smile re- 
appeared. 

““Not you!” 
prise. 

He nodded, fully absorbed. But still he 
would not commit himself to speech. 

“Then tell me. Say it. Speak!” 

He thumped on his chest to indicate it 
was himself; his face worked; his eyes 
begged, implored me not to insist, not to 
drag him forth from his cellule of silence. 

“Who is that, Tom?” 


I exclaimed in hearty sur- 
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He shut his eyes, opened his mouth, and 
with the sweat starting out on his forehead 
he pronounced huskily: “Me 

The sound of his own voice seemed to | 
terrify him utterly, and again he burst into 
tears. 

“And who is this with you, Thomas— 
your grandmother?” 

Again that ray of vivid joy. No need to 
ask Thomas’ sentiments about his wife! 
That one look told it all. Again the violent 
head shake. 

“Thomas, it’s no use shaking your head 
at me. You've got to tell me who this 
lady is!” 

And with a tremulous laugh and an effort 
that brought the tears into his eyes and 
mine bo responded proudly, brokenly: 
“ wi el’ 

The ice was broken. In stumbling ac- 
cents, like a child, Thomas began to talk. 
And when an hour later he was evacuated 
back to a base which treats these mental 
breakdowns it was Thomas himself, from 
the dark interior of the ambulance where 
he lay on a stretcher, who called out 
weakly: “‘Good-by, miss! Good luck!” 

Thus Thomas came back from the land 
of fear. 

Later I went down through the wards 
searching for the man who had shot him- 
self through the ankle. 

“Oh, you mean the S. I. W.?” replied 
the nurse to my interrogation. “‘ Well, he’s 
Keeping pretty quiet this morning. There 


. I. W.,” I protested 
“He told me it was 


“But he’s not an S 
rather faintheartedly. 
an accident.” 


“*Maybe he did,”’ she retorted with a sig- 


nificant smile. 

“Well? Did he confess later?”’ 

“No. 
operation, while he was coming out from 
under ether, he gave the whole thing away. 
He blabbed the entire story before all the 
men. It seemed he had a grievance against 
some officer and took this way of getting 
out from under his command. Somebody,” 
she finished humorously, “ought to tell 
those S. I. W.’s that they can’t get away 
with those accidental-on-purpose _ self- 
inflicted wounds. Lie as they may, when 
they’re put under ether out plumps the 
truth. All the ward hears it, and the poor 
devil, regaining consciousness, wonders 
why it is that all his comrades turn away 
their eyes or look him up and down with a 
cold, contemptuous stare. That chap down 
there is suffering agonies right now. You 
see he has pulled up the sheet over his head 
and is pretending to be asleep.” 


Cheerful Patients 


A word to the wise is sufficient. Those 





Not consciously. But after the | 


privates who try to take the law into their | 


own hands and change the deal by means 
of a self-inflicted wound, heed the advice of 
this friendly nurse—and don’t. You can’t 
get away with it. Ether will find your 
guilty secret out. Fortunately, cases of this 
type are few and far between. 

As the afternoon waned into evening and 
darkness fell the cannons resumed their 
bellowing, and the ambulances, which dur- 
ing the day had fallen off, began once more 
to climb the hill. And this time it was not 
only gassed that were flowing in but 
wounded as well. Despite the swiftness and 
the precision with which the hospital ma- 
chinery moved the stretchers began to con- 
gest, to mass, to lie in the corridors, on the 
porch, and down on the moon-blanched 
grass. Men shattered and torn to pieces, 
patient, incomparably brave, with a smile 
or a joke for the orderlies who worked 
among them, lay in the open night under 
the stars awaiting their turn at the table. 

Ah, those dark, silent, blanket-draped 
figures, lying so still under the moon! 
Those ghastly pale faces smudged with 
mud and blood, summoning a smile from 
their fainting souls as they look up into 
your eyes! All the papers were glowing 
with the magnificent deeds of the American 
heroes. Well, here they were, those heroes, 
lying before our eyes mangled, torn, bleed- 
ing to death with a smile. Somehow in the 
face of all this the glory and the bombast of 
those printed eulogies seemed tawdry and 
cheap. 

One of the wounded men on a stretcher 
called attention to the night. And it was a 
night worthy of attention. The moon 
large, lustrous, flat as an ancient golden 
plate of Babylon, chased with strange de- 
signs—was just appearing over the somber 
one woods and drowning the fields and the 
10spital tents in a glimmering silver mist. 
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TASTE THE TASTE 


Here’s Something 


AVE you tried this recipe-—Under- 
wood Deviled Tongue Timbales? 
It’s e: asy to make. It’s not expensive. 
It fills out the menu completely and, 
much more, it’s de/icious! You use: 
1 cup fine bread crumbs, I cup thick white 
sauce, 1 egg, “4 teaspoon sali, “ teaspoon 


proce ! tablespoon chopped parsley, 1 
arge can Underwood Denied Tongue 


Mix together thoroughly the tongue, crumbs and 
white sauce. Add egg, slightly beaten, and seasoning. 
Pour into buttered timbale moulds, or small cups. Place 
in a pan of boiling water and bake 20 minutes. Serve 
with drawn butter sauc 


Underwood Deviled Tongue is made 


of selected beef tongues, cooked en cas- 
serole, then chopped fine and mixed with 
the famous U nderwood Deviled Dress- 
ing of mild spices. You use it in as many 
ways—as Underwood Deviled Ham is 
used. Send for the 


Free Book.et: ‘Goov Tastes ror Goor Timas” 


containing many delicious recipes. In writis ng. please 
mention your grocer’s name and if pow er say 
whether he sells Underwood Deviled Ham and Tongue 
If he has not yet been supplied, send us 20c. for coo 
nomical can to try —makes a dozen ot more sandwiches, 








WitttaM UnpERWoOop COMPANY 


52 FuLTON STREET STON, MASS, 
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Buddy’s Songs—Sing ’em! 
and devastation 
smiles and good fellowship, too. If you could visit the trench, 


The songs th y sing are the songs you'll love 


if learn them. Here are two new ones 
rwrif 6 every American—try them out now! 
»~ : . 
2 i Get them for your piano, playe 
me) ——————— — 
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«| **Good Morning, Mr. Zip-Zip-Zip’"’ 
ie The name says it—it's a zip song! A zippy 
| peppery ft zippy funny words ute zy 
al Pito the b n the march—zip into the folls 
6 } back home. Everybody sings it —over anc d over 
>~< ain a sure cure for gloom and grouch By 
» | Robert Lioyd. Learn it —singit. It il put zip 
into your work and play 
es | Other New Feist Hits 
K-K-K-Katy My Belgian Rose 
~~ I'm Sorry I Made You Cry 
t } | God Spare Our Boys Over There 
> Over There Dixieland in France 
| Some Lonesome Night 
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there are rays of sun 


you'd hear the boys singing sing- 


that are fast winning the heart of 


r-piano and talking machine. 


Now on Sale at any music or depart- 
ment store or at any Woolworth, Kresye, 
Kress, McCrory, Kraft, or Metropolitan 
Store, printed in the patriotic war size. 
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sure getting out ali the comfort and 
wear built into the shoe. Name of our 
dealer in your locality on request 
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‘eal of living up? Spirits down? Step into a 
pair of Bates Shoes and you will feel new 
confidence in the ability of quality to sell at mod- 
crate prices. Bates style marches right in step with 
Economy. 

Ask the Bates dealer to introduce Bates Shoes to 
you. You will like them. He does, too. They sell 
on sight. Men see the value that is in them. You 
can judge the Bates on appearance and their wear- 
ing quality will prove the wisdom of your choice. 

\. J. BATES CO. 
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and Finer Tailoring 


The elimination of belts, pleats and all superfluous cloth has increased the 
appreciation of better designing and better tailoring. The true values in 
Brandegee- Kincaid Clothes are more apparent than ever. Expert tailor- 
ing never had such an opportunity to prove its worth. 


style and finish that give the wearer ease and comfort in mind and 
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' body. A good wool suit and overcoat mean conservation for war needs 
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| But it was not the beauty that the private 


remarked. 

“Fine night for a Hun raid!” he ob- 
served grimly; and raising himself with 
effort on one elbow he stared about him at 
the hospital tents and the chateau crowded 
with helpless men. But if this evacuation 
hospital was to be bombed—which at the 
moment I did not believe—it would be an 
act of sheer wanton brutality, of inhuman 
reprisal because our troops were winnin 
at Chateau-Thierry. For on a night o 
brilliant moonshine like this those blanched 
tents and the huge white cross on the 

ass—insigne of mercy—were visible at a 

eight of ten thousand feet. No, certain] 
the Germans would not bomb this hospital. 
They had bombed other hospitals before, 
it was true, but they would not bomb this 
one. Why, they had ~~ over it dozens 
of times! Thus we all ar 

The early hours of ni — passed, to the 
wounded mortally slow, cach second packed 
to its full weight of agony. Down in the 
wards the cases already operated on were 
being settled into their cots and, accord- 
ing to how the ether took them, they were 
laughing, sobbing or reliving the grotesque 
scenes of the battlefield. No lights here, 
save the blanched moon rays which filtered 
in or the occasional gleam of an electric 
torch directing the movements of the bran- 
cardiers. On the beaten grassy sod of the 
tent floor their heavy tread il collab: 
their voices were hushed; and one sensed 
rather than saw many presences in that 
dark place. Some of the men were asleep; 
some, too ill to sleep, racked by anguish, by 
thirst or a mortal restlessness, called feebly 
for a drink. One there was, lying high on his 
pillows, passing in pain, who punctuated 
each gasping respiration with a long-drawn 

“0-0-0! O-o-0!” 


A Plucky Lad’s Letter 


By his side another, obviously coming 
out of ether, babbled, babbied ceaselessly, 
in dull drugged tones. A nurse sat by him. 

“Say,” his voice, weak, dragging, half 
submerged in unconsciousness, came out of 
the dark, “‘are—are you—my mother?” 

“No, boy. Go to sleep.” 

Again the submerged, dragging voice: 
“Don’t seem—to have no appetite—for 
sleeping. Fine appetite—for fight- 
ing. . . . No appetite for sleep. 
Haven't slept—I don’t know when. 
Shelling. Say, they murdered us 
wood 

“Sh!” whispered the nurse. ‘“ There’s a 
man in the next bed that’s pretty bad who’s 
trying to sleep. Y ‘ou wouldn't like to wake 
him, would you?” 

“Sure not!” He caught hold of the 
soothing hand and held it fast with the in- 
stinctive tenacious grip of a drowsy baby. 

“Worse off than me, is he? . I’ve not 
got much the matter with Oh, 


in that 


Cod!"’—this in.a high wrenched voice of 
clear agony —‘“‘ what have you done to me? 
I can’t—I can’t move!” 


“Sh! It’s all right. But you mustn’t try 
to move, boy! Lie right still.” 

“Awright! Say, did you say you 
was my mother?” 

“No. 

“I knew you wasn’t my mother! But 
you kind of sound—like her. . . . But 
she’s far away from here— I know that. . . 
Can’t fool me! r mina hospital. 
Say, are you my sister?” 

“No. I'm the nurse. 
top.” 

“‘Awright—anything to pleasea lady. .. . 
Say, my mother’d hate to see me like 
this, wouldn’t she? Say, the folks 
at home don’t know a damn thing about 
this war—what goes on up there. 

I'm not going to — to my mot her about 

be sing here. . What's the use? ‘ 

Did you say that guy in the next bed was 
worse off than me?” 

“Is that him making that noise in his 
throat?” 

“Yes. Does it bother you?” 

“Hell, no! Say, ask him what his outfit 
is. . . . Maybe he got his in that wood 
along with me.”’ Suddenly, before the nurse 
could thwart him, he sprang to a sitting 
position and shouted in a strong, clear 
voice: “Say, are they any fellows here 
from my outfit?” 

“What's your outfit?” 
voice from across the aisle. 

“Blank machine guns. Battery C.” 

No reply. 

“Wait until morning,” soothed the 
nurse as she eased him gently back again. 


Try to sleep, old 


came a husky 
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“Then you can look up your comrades. 
And don’t move quick like that again, 
sonny. It’s bad for you. It might start 
you to bleeding. Lie still. Try to sleep.” 

“Don’t want to sleep. . . Any fool 
ean sleep. . . . Say, do you know why 
they didn’t answer when I called out to = 
if any of my outfit was here? . . 
because there ain’t any of the outfit left but 
me! . . . The whole blank division’s 
gone—wiped out—shot to hell. They mur- 
dered us in that wood — 

“Sh! Sh! There’s lots left up there, boy! 
Don’t you fret. They’re cleaning the boches 
right out. We're so proud of you we can’t 
see straight. Now go to sleep. Try. Just a 
little. Won’t you try?’ 

“Awright! . . . Say, you sound an 
awful lot” like my mother. ‘ Can I 
have adrink? . . . More.” 

“Tt’ll make you sick, boy. 
Me .<: ec (Ee. «es RE 
very . as ve-ry ——” 


Now lie 


“No, but say—I want to say some- 
thing. - Will you write a letter to my 
captain?” 

“Yes, in the morning.” 

“‘No—right now. I want you to send it 
off right now— before they move out.’ 

“All right, old man. What do you want 
to say? 

“Write this:’’ The voice was clear and 
smooth now. 


“*Dear Captain: I’m so sorry I disap- 
pointed you that I can’t sleep. I’m trying, 
but I can’t. I’m here in the hospital. 
They’ve took off my leg, I think, but I’m 
not sure yet. But what I wanted to say 
was this: I - ave the orders just as you told 
me. But the damn cooks ran away. I 
couldn’t much blame them. The Huns 
would have shot them to hell if they'd 
stayed. But I gave the orders, exactly as 
you said. I wanted you to know.’ 


“That’s all.” 

Still holding the nurse’s hand he ap- 
peared to drowse. She breathed a sigh of 
relief, and gently, very gently, sought to 
disengage herself. Instantly the grip tight- 
ened. And the private’s voice, quiet, ut- 
terly rational, sounded out of the dark: 

“Say, you know my captain—he was 
killed. He was standing just a little way 
in front of me as I came up to give my re- 
port, and a shell busted straight in front of 
us and tore his whole ——— 

“Sh! Sh!’ 
“*My captain, he was a fine c aptain, 
He—sure was kind—to us—all —— 


Bombs Begin to Fall 


The voice, weak, dragging, came to a halt, 
paused, died away. At last the boy slept. 

And now the tremulous moaning sigh of 
the dying man was the only sound in the 
ward. 

““Q-0-0! O-o-0! O-o-0!"’ He was passing 
fast on his lonely road. 

It drew on toward midnight. The moon- 
light, now at full strength, bathed the tents 
and the road in a radiant silvery flood. 
Down behind the wards a grove of somber 
pines seemed to draw all the darkness of the 
night into its own heart and leave the sur- 
rounding air clear and pale like a halo. One 
expected to see fairies with lustrous irides- 
cent wings and morning-glory skirts come 
trooping out from that solemn enchanted 
wood to dance among the crimson poppies. 

On the rear porch of the chateau the line 
of waiting stretchers had been moved in- 
side. The stream trickled, man by man, 
through the X-ray room into the operating 
theater. There, under a brilliant concen- 
trated light, the surgeons toiled, without 
ever glancing up, under a tremendous pres- 
sure. But they were catching up with the 


ame. 

Suddenly, between the moon and the 
blanched earth, whirled a monstrous black 
shape. Lower and lower it swooped. And 
now the air was filled with a terrible vibrat- 
ing hum. The interrupted drone of twin 
motors chanted louder and louder. It be- 
came an enveloping, stupefying roar. Not 
continuous, but rhythmical, rising and fall- 
ing, savage beating waves of sound. 

C-r-r—ash! A blinding flash. All creation 
seemed to go up in the earth-shaking roar 
of explosion. The air was black with acrid 
smoke. 

C-r-r—ash! Again. A _ tent, struck 
squarely, was slit to ribbons. Terror insen- 
sate, blind, gripped one by the throat. 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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Moline tractor and 10- 
ft. binder One man 
harvests 30 acres a day, 
more than two men 
and cight horses can do. 





One man cultivates 14 
to 20 acres a day with 
the Moline-Universal 
tractor, more than two 
men and four horses. 


Plows 9 acres a day in 
average plowing, equal 
to the work of two men, 
two gang plows and 
ten horses 





Running threshing 
outfit with minimum 
labor and expense 
and getting the work 
done on time. 


7 


HE Moline-Universal Tractor doubles a farmer's efh- 
ciency and reduces the use of horses to a minimum. 
Now when farms are drained of labor the Moline- 
Universal Tractor fills the breach and enables fewer men 
to produce more food. In lowa, for instance, a corn farm 
of 400 acres is now operated with two men, two 
Moline-Universal Tractors and one team. Heretofore this 
farm required from 4 to 5 men and 8 to 10 teams. This 
instance is by no means exceptional, as many 160-acre 
farms are now operated by one man, a Moline-Universal 
Tractor and a single team. This is possible with the Moline- 
Universal Tractor because — 
(1) It does all farm work, INCLUDING CULTIVATING. 


(2) It attaches direct to the implement, forming one compact 
unit. ONE MAN controls both tractor and implement from the seat 
of the implement, where he should sit in order to do good work. 


(3) Ithas PLENTY OF POWER for all heavy work, yet is 
light enough to run economically on light jobs. We rate it at 9h. p. on 
the drawar and 18 h.p. at the belt. Under official test at the National 
Tractor Demonstration at Sa'ina, Kan., it developed 20.05 h.p. on the 
drawbar and 26.48 h.p. at the belt—1 h.p. on the drawbar for each 
169 Ibs. of weight, establishing a new record in tractor efficiency. 

Far-sighted business men are recognizing the wonder- 
ful sales possibilities of the Moline-Universal Tractor and 
Moline power farming implements. Our new factory, which 
is the largest and best equipped exclusive tractor fac tory in 
the world, is working to full capacity, and we are now in 
position to add a limited number of progressive dealers. 

Every person Teaaaal in increasing food produc tion 
with less help will find our tractor catalog interesting. 
Send for it. Address Dept. D. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Quality Farm Implements 
since 1865 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 

“The boches! They’re bombing us! 
They're bombing the hospital!” 

Screams, groans, horror indescribable. 
Men with broken arms and legs threw them- 
selves out of their beds, sought refuge 
underneath. Wounds broke open. A shell- 
shock patient sprang from his cot with a 
crazy yell and ran out into the night. 
Down, down, he rushed, panting, down 
into the heart of those black pines. Another 
shell-shock case flew to a heap of army 
blankets in the corner and burrowed out of 
| sight. He fancied he was in a dugout. An 

orderly who kept his head found time to 
| bend down ba tuck his feet in, saying: 
“Now they won’t find you, old sport!” 

A high shrill scream. Another. The 
wounded were being hit again. The dark 
air was filled with death. Pieces of shrap- 
nel hurtled through the air like knives. 
The tent walls gaped with holes like a sieve. 
And still that deafening roar of twin 
motors, which seemed settling right on 
their heads. An orderly standing in the 
moon-blanched road scuttled like a rabbit 
to cover. He flung himself under the wheels 
of an ambulance. And there his destiny 
found him. A piece of shrapnel passed 
through his body. His soul took instant 


fligh 

oy in the operating room the surgeons 
worked on, their faces the color of chalk. 
Whang! Whang! Pieces of metal] bit into the 
iron shutters. The windows splintered into 
a million shards. One flying bit of shell 
whizzed through the air, less than four feet 
from Major M—— and lodged in the oppo- 
site wall. The orderly fled in blind panic. 

“Hi! Go and stand in the corner for a 
dunce!” commanded the major sternly. 
Turning to his surgeons he said: “Come 
on, men. We can’t let our patients suffer!” 
and faced back to the table. His cheerful 
sang-froid stiffened the nerve of them all. 
The orderly crawled out from his corner. 
The nurse handed round tin hats. Silent, 
they bent to their tasks. 

And still overhead the terrific ear- 
splitting bourdon, the infernal interrupted 
drone of a machine swooping down to less 
than three hundred meters in order to 
make no mistake! C-r-r—ash! Another 
blind, earth-rocking roar. It was the third 
bomb. And again it hit the mark. Luckily 
it was the recreation tent—and nobody 
was playing just then! Good-by, phono- 
graph. Good-by, comfortable easy-chairs! 
Screams from the adjoining tent as the 
whistling missiles flew. 

But by now another blessed racket had 
set up. Crack! Crack! Crack-crack! The 
antiaircraft guns began to bellow from a 
dozen concealed points. Sparks of fire 


Morgan's pot? Why, it’s Fritz Bender, the 
banker, the man who's got rich off your 
sweat. He can’t get any favors from the 
big banks unless he does as Morgan tells 
him to, so he’s blowing the bugle and wav- 
ing the flag and shearing the sheep.” 

All of which furnished Mr. Penrose with 
food for thought. Returning to the hotel he 
found his fat, lazy and loquacious landlord 
comfortably disposed in an ancient rocking- 
chair under the wooden awning in front. 
He surmised that this landlord would be a 
reservoir of local history, so he drew ac hair 
alongside, His surmise proved correct. All 
he had to do was turn the spigot and the 
landlord flowed copiously. Before the 
evening meal was announced Mr. Penrose 
knew practically all there was to be known 
about Fritz Bender—and incidentally about 
| Karl Bopp, the sucialist orator of the post- 
office steps. 

While acquiring this information the 
cashier. now and then combed down his 
shiny brown mustache with the ends of a 
thumb and forefinger, and now and then 
toyed with his curly beard. His mind was 
very busy indeed, for his situation was as 
unpromising as a man’s could well be, and 
for a week, like a wild animal in a cage, he 
had been restlessly seeking a way out. He 
was very thoughtful during the evening 
meal and finally decided—on the principle 
of any port in a storm—to spend the eve- 
ning in an attempt to form the acquaint- 
ance of Karl Bopp. 

It proved even easier than he had 
expected. Sauntering up Main Street in 


the direction of a little tobacco shop and 
001 room that the landlord had mentioned 
e encountered the object of his particular 
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burst in the clear upper air. Would the 
boche plane drop its fourth bomb? One 
waited in anguished suspense. And now 
that infernal vibration began to lift; the 
savage rhythmical whir sounded less and 
less fierce, died down, faded away. The 
French guns had scared the intruder off. 

The surgeons straightened backs, which 
despite themselves had humped beneath 
the iron hail, drew deep breaths, and smiled 
at each other with lips that were still a 
trifle stiff. 

“Scared pea green!” admitted one. 

“Thought it was going to roost on the 
rooftop all night.” 

“Gee! Some roar!” 

Yes, it was over. It had lasted just six 
minutes! For six eternity-long minutes hell 
had yawned wide. Then, suddenly as it 
came, the danger had p 

Major M settled his tin hat firmly 
on his head and, looking like a mandarin in 
his long white blouse, started forth to esti- 
mate the damage and ‘collect the rewounded 
for operation. Fortunately one of the large 
tents which had been struck square amid- 
ships was empty. Here twisted beds, gutted 
mattresses, bits of uniforms and tatters of 
clothes were pasted over the landscape as if 
a degenerate monster had been at play. In 
quater ward he discovered the patients 
down on all fours, just clambering out from 
under cover. 

“What's all this? What are you doing 
under those beds?’’ demanded the major in 
mock severity. 

An Irishman poked out his head from 
his refuge, but cautiously, like a tortoise 
emerging from its shell. 

““We were biown here, sir!’ 
solemnly. 

The burst of laughter that followed this 
mendacious sally cleared the atmosphere. 
With the aid of nurses and orderlies the 
patients were got back to bed; shattered 
nerves were soothed by sleeping potions; 
the rewounded victims carried up to the 
chateau; one shell-shock case was retrieved 
from his dugout and the other from the 
wood; the dead orderly was tenderly borne 
away; the wounded nurse, struck in the 
side by flying metal, brought in for opera- 
tion—and a semblance of peace settled 
down once more over the hospital. 

Up in the operating room Joe, one of the 
toughest little toughs that the Bowery ever 
reared, and one of the gamest sports, was 
being prepared for the table. He was one 
of the bomb victims. By a perverse freak 
of fate a second piece of shrapnel had re- 
entered his old wound. He had been struck 
twice in exactly the same spot. And as 
that spot was a sizable hole in his back, 
and as he had already acquired pneumonia 


OLD THRIFTY 


(Continued from Page 15) 





he explained 


interest sauntering down street and talking 
out of the corner of his mouth to the red 
cheeked, bespectacled, sternly frowning 
young man who had stood beside him on 
the post-office step. From listening to the 
landlord Mr. Penrose knew that this 
younger man was son of the cashier of 
Fritz Bender’s bank, and noticeably atten- 
tive to Fritz Bender's granddaughter. 

Mr. Penrose planted himself in front of 
the sauntering pair and addressed the older 
with a genial air: 

“Excuse me, I’m a stranger here, but I 
heard you talking on the post-office step 
this afternoon and you said some things 
that interested me. I'd never heard them 
put that way before. I’m a business man 
and don’t get time to read as much as I'd 
like to, but when I find anybody that I 
vhink I can get some usefu! information out 
of I like to take advantage of it. If you’re 
not above talking with strangers bod have 
a few minutes to spare I'd like to ask you a 
question. I'll walk back down street with 
you, if you don’t object.’ 

He was beaming broadly as he said it, 
like a soul as friendly and guileless as Santa 
Claus; and to the orator this was grateful 
as water to a thirsty traveler in the desert. 
This stranger was considerably older than 
himself; his clothing suggested a station in 
the world dec idedly above that of hap- 
hazard Grundyville street-corner audi- 
ences. A deep gratification warmed the 
younger man. His receding face expanded 
widely in a flattered smile and he extended 
a bony hand, introducing himself and his 
= by name. 

As they started down the street, three 
abreast, Mr. Penrose began with the earnest 
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to boot, Joe was staggering under the en- 
vious darts and slings of a very adverse cir- 
cumstance indeed. He had grim need for 
all of his born hness now! 

“Them blanky dash boches,” com- 
mented Joe weakly to the orderly who was 
stripping him, “they ain’t no slouches 
when it comes to hittin’ de mark. Look at 
me now. They had two shells wit’ my 
name on, and both of ’em found me out. 
And I ain’t no general, nor yet a colonel— 
dem big guys is easy to find. What’s more, 
them two shells inked me twice in de same 
spot—a double ull’ s-eye. Can youse beat 
it? If they got a toid shell wit’ my name 
on it—it’s good night, chicken, wit’ Joe!” 

“If they've a“ a third shell with your 
name on it, kidd ad- 
vised the orderly. 

“T’m a-callin’ one right now, friend, and 
don’t you fergit it,”’ retorted Joe earnestly. 
“*T ain’t takin’ no chances wit’ dem blanky 
dash boches!”’ 

They lifted him onto the table. 

Outside, the moon, high, pale, tranquil, 
drenched the dark eart with a silvery 
flood. The somber pines sucking the black- 
ness from the surrounding air still seemed 
the abode of enchantment. It appeared 
incredible that . a half hour ago this 
quiet landsca d witnessed such an atro- 
cious deed The raid had been an act of 
wanton, inhuman brutality. In honest, 
open warfare the Americans were winning 
at Chateau-Thierry, and in revenge the 
Huns had wreaked their rage on helpless 
wounded men. It was a futile, insane act. 

Nor did it achieve its end—to terrorize 
the enemy. On the contrary, that enemy, 
with a white flame of wrath burning high in 
its heart, kept steadfastly on with its ap- 
pointed work. The surgeons, the nurses, 
the orderlies, the drivers—redoubled their 
vigilant care. The ambulances continued 
to rumble in, a steady stream. From their 
dark interiors stretchers were lifted gently 
out and deposited on the grass. Again it 
was a wave of gassed. Among them moved 
orderlies and nurses with food and soothing 
lotions for the burns. When the tents were 
filled the lighter cases lay out on their 
blankets under the moon. It was like a vast 
gypsy encampment. The men leaned on 
their elbows, drank hot coffee and talked of 
horrible, grotesque, fantastic and sangui- 
nary things in low, level, dispassionate tones 
as if they were discussing the weather. 

Up there the battle still raged with a 
ferocious violence unconceived of in far- 
away safe America. Overhead the sullen 
German cannon still boomed and boomed 
and boomed. 

And still the Americans advanced—ad- 
vanced—advan ! 


0, you call an alibi,” 


manner of a man bracing his faculties to 
grapple with a difficult problem. 

“You said that no matter how good crops 
were, or how high prices were, all the profits 
of farming were bound to go, in the end, to 
the big capitalists. Now I’ve noticed that 
it did generally work out that way more or 
less; but I'd like to know how you figure 
out a rule that makes it work out that way.” 

Karl was immediately and luxuriously at 
home—feeling a sort of gratitude to the 
stranger for bringing - that particular 

hase of the general subject, because, in 

act, he had just read a book about it. He 

began with the introduction, and his little- 
emphasized talk flowed on. Now and then 
he repeated his habitual gesture—a loose- 
jointed outflung motion of the hand as of 
one easily disposing of a light object. The 
flow of language was scarcely interrupted 
as they sat down on the wooden bench in 
front of the hotel, to which Mr. Penrose 
had led the way. 

Listening, the cashier now and then sagely 
nodded or Toebod round with an air of sur- 
prise and admiration as the force and nov- 
elty of an idea struck him. Now and then 
he asked a question. Young Otto Dorn, 
sitting on the other side of Karl Bopp— 
with his frown of intense determination— 
now and then threw in a remark. But 
largely it was a monologue. At times it 
gave Mr. Penrose the suggestion of per- 
petual motion. 

As twilight began to thicken the young 
disciple exhibited signs of restlessness, and 
presently with a mumbled apology took 

imself away—for he was to see Mina that 
evening, and at twenty-one there are limits 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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Half The Truck Tonnage Of America 
Is Carried On Firestone Tires 


IRESTONE built the first truck 

tires and has held leadership in 
this field ever since. Truck operators 
in all industries and commercial lines 
have learned that Firestones are the 
tires of Most Miles per Dollar. The 
result is that half the truck tonnage 
of the country is now carried on 


Firestone 


Truck Tires 


The Firestone Giant Truck Tire shown 
here pives traction that puts trucks 
through snow-drifts, mud-holes and 
all the worst road conditions winter 
brings. The extra bulk of resilient 
rubber gives ful! protection to truck 
ana saves pasoline. 


There are many other types and sizes of 
Truck Tires in the complete Firestone 
line, including, the Giant Pneumati: 
Cord. Consult a Firestone man on the 
npht type for your needs. His juddjment 
is unbiased. He has every type to offer 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND DEALER: 

EVERY WHERE 
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=" Chili Con Carne—Juan 
} Cook a half pound of Italian Spaghetti in 

; boiling water for twenty minutes, drain 
' and thoroughly dry. Heat a container of 
Chili Con Carne in its own liquor, strain, 
and ey the liquor over the spa- 
ghetti. an ounce of grated cheese just 
fore serving. Serve hot 





























énight-try Libby ChiliConCame | 


— Old Mexico's famous national dish at its best 





The nutritious Mexican Chili bean—big and plump 
and ‘‘meaty,’’ yet delicately thin-skinned, and cooked 
until it almost bursts with juicy tenderness! Choice 
beef —cut into savory morsels that fairly fall apart on 
the tongue! 

And then a brown peppery sauce made of rich 
meat fats and highly seasoned with hot Mexican 
spices and sweet red peppers! 

Such is Libby’s Chili Con Carne—the exact recipe used by the old 


Spanish cooks years ago. ‘Travelers who have sat at old Mexico's 
*"finest tables’’ say it represents this famous national dish at its best 
















When you serve Libby’s Chili Con Carne you need not serve any 
other meat dish. It is so highly nourishing that it supplies all the 
nutrition that meat vives and at much less cost 

Have Libby's Chili Con Carne for luncheon or dinner today 

served piping hot with mashed potatoes, rice or spaghetti. You 
will find its “‘tangy’’ zest a welcome change from the ordinary menu 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 510 Welfare Bidg., Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 56 

even to a Socialist’s devotion to abstract 
ideas. That gave Mr. Penrose an oppor- 
tunity to inquire about the youth, and 
Karl enlightened him in the manner of an 
indulgent master speaking of an apt pupil. 
Soon after, Mr. Penrose brought up the 
subject of banking, and for an hour Karl 
expounded the réle which that art played 
in the great tragedy of capitalistic exploita- 
tion. 

“T’m a banker myself,” the listener 
ony confessed, ‘“‘and I’ve often been 
struck by what you say about bankers 
that they’re men of mechanical minds. I 
know a good many bankers and I don’t be- 
lieve there’s a man in the lot who under- 
stands any more than a wooden Indian 
about the real principles of it. I bet there 
wouldn’t be three men in a bankers’ con- 
vention that ever heard of Kratsky.” 

“*Kautsky,” Kar! corrected him good- 
naturedly. 

“Yes, Kautsky,’’ Mr. Penrose resumed. 
“I’ve often been struck by that myself. 
I go on doing things day after day, you see, 
without ever thinking, or knowing, how” 
he strove to recall a fit phrase and compro- 
mised by making a wide, stiff-armed ges- 
ture and adding—-“‘ how they will pan out. 
I’m satisfied there ought to be, on the 
board of directors of every bank, a man 
who’s studied all those things and knows 
the history and theory of it all. I believe it 
would be a better bank if it had a man on 
the board who could tell the other directors 
what things really meant.” 

“Why, undoubtedly,” Karl replied, as 
though his companion were saying that 
twice two are four. 

“The mechanical part of banking, now,” 
Mr. Penrose observed, ‘“‘counting up the 
money and making the loans and all that 
why, anybody can doit with a little training. 
But the history and theory—that takes a 
lot of ability and study.” 

Karl brushed a hand across his waving 
pompadour and replied by way of a modest 
illustration: ‘I’ve spent ten years at it. 
I took up the study of economics in a seri- 
ous way when I was eighteen, and I’ve 
been at it ever since 

“T can see by your talk that you’ve 
worked hard,” the cashier replied gravely. 
He combed his mustache and repeated like 
a man fully convinced: “‘ Yes, sir; 1 believe 
there ought to be a man like that on the 
board of directors of every bank.” 

It was eleven o’clock when the new- 
found friends tore themselves apart. Going 
up to his clean, cheaply furnished little bed- 
room Mr. Penrose sat down on the one 
chair and thought over the events of the 
day. Then he laughed without making a 
sound. 

Next morning Mr. Penrose introduced 
himself to Fritz Bender, and the two spent 
thé forenoon going over the affairs of the 
little bank and discussing the purchase. 
The cashier found it an admirably man- 
aged concern with first-class assets, a 
considerable part of which were of such 
a nature that they could be promptly 
converted into cash. Fritz owned twenty 
thousand dollars of the capital stock, the 
remaining five thousand dollars being 
nearly all owned by Hermann Dorn, the 
cashier. They agreed upon thirty-five 
thousand dollars as the purchase price. 

Mr. Penrose explained that he was act- 
ing not for himself but for two wealthy 
clients of the Tanners’ National Bank of 
Oakum, who were investing heavily in 
small country banks because—with all 
this ferment of Socialism and the high 
taxes that seemed to be coming—they 
considered such investments the safest 
that could be made. Though he was 
authorized to act he thought it best to 
run back to Oakum for a couple of days 
in order to secure the express sanction 
of his principals. He left affairs in that 
juncture with a promise to reappear 
Friday and conclude the deal. 

And after taking leave of the banker 
he had an hour and a half in which to 
fulfill the engagement with Karl Bopp 
that he had made the night before. 

The following Thursday he dropped off 
the afternoon accommodation train at 
Southley, five miles from Grundyville, 
where he remained for supper. Complet- 
ing the journey by automobile he arrived 
at the Grundyville House just after dark 
and went at once toa bedroom. At half- 
past eight Karl Bopp strolled into the 
shabby little hotel office, found it empty 
as he had expected, noted the number of 
Mr. Penrose’s room on the register, went 
upstairs and tapped at the door. 
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It was rather warm upstairs and Mr. 
Penrose had removed his coat and vest. 
He greeted his long-faced, slope-shouldered 
young friend with the warmest cordiality, 
even calling him by his first name as they 
shook hands; but he spoke in a subdued 
tone and peeked into the hall to make sure 
no one was there before closing the door. 

Favoring Karl with a jolly wink and 
beaming as though they were engaged in a 
humorous conspiracy, he explained: ‘As I 
told you before, it’s foolish to stir up a lot of 
talk and prejudice beforehand. We want 
to keep it strictly under our hats until it’s 
all done. Then we'll come out and say, 
‘Here it is; it’s done,’ and people will 
accept it.””. He expanded his mouth, laugh- 
ing at people’s foolish docility, but the 
laughter was only a sort of dry cackle. 

Karl's large loose mouth also expanded 
in humorous appreciation, and he replied 
lightly, “‘Sure! They’ve got to be led like 
children.” 

‘‘Our young associate understands what 
he’s to do?” Mr. Penrose inquired more 
gravely 

And. Karl lightly replied, “Oh, yes; Otto 
understands it. The boy’s got a good head.’ 

The resources of the room in the way 
of furniture were very limited. ‘Suppose 
you pull the chair up here by the bed,’’ Mr. 
Penrose suggested. ‘‘Then I'll sit on the 
bed and we can look things over together.” 

He then extracted from his brown bag a 
big envelope that seemed to be full of 
papers and sat down on the bed. 

“You see into these things without any- 
body having to explain ‘em to you,” he 
began flatteringly. ‘‘As you said, finance 
is nothing more than passing round pieces 
of paper. That’s all there is to it—just 
handing slips of paper round. It’s only 
farmers and workingmen that plank down 
real money when they buy things. Smart 
people just scratch off a piece of paper. You 
understand it as well as Morgan does. All 

need do now is just to explain the 
mechanics of the thing to you.” 

With that he drew a handful of papers 
from the envelope, arranged them on the 
bed and launched into the mechanical 
explanation. As he had anticipated, Karl 
readily comprehended the principles in- 
volved and needed only some drilling on the 
mechanical details. After two hours they 
separated, both highly satisfied and looking 
hopefully to the morrow. 

At a quarter to twelve next day young 
Otto Dorn was waiting nervously in Art 
Bentley's, where there was a cigar stand up 
in front; then a small, ancient and fly- 
specked soda-water fountain; then a 
rather dilapidated pool table. An air of 
frowsiness pervaded the little establish- 
ment, and evenings the air was apt to be 
thick with tobacco smoke; but at a quarter 
to twelve business was stagnant. Besides 
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the proprietor, who sat with his feet up, 
reading the sporting page of a newspaper, 
the only occupants were Otto and Eph, 
colored hostler at the Grundyville House 
livery stable, who was languidly practicing 
shots on the pool table. 

Otto had been waiting there more than 
an hour, momentarily expecting a message 
either by telephone or messenger. So when 
the telephone rang at a quarter to twelve 
he bounded up, saying to the proprietor, 
“*Guess that’s for me.” 

The message was for him, but by no 
means what he had expected; for as he 
applied the receiver to his ear the guttural 
voice of Mina’s grandfather greeted him: 

“IT want you should come over to the 
bank, Otto. Come back to my room. I 
be waiting for you there.” 

A panicky sensation assailed the young 
man. How, he wondered, did Mina’s 
grandfather know that he was waiting in 
Art Bentley’s? With a foreboding that 
something had gone wrong, and with tin- 
gling pulses, he hastened down street to the 
bank. When he entered it, only his father, 
the cashier, was in the neat banking 
room—behind the paneled-oak counter. 
His father seemed disturbed and threw an 
anxious, questioning glance across the 
counter at him. But in his own disturbance 
and uncertainty Otto didn’t wish to talk to 
his father. With averted eyes he hastened 
down the outside of the counter to the 
president’s plain little office at the rear. 

The president was waiting for him there, 
standing by the desk in the center of the 
room. He was old and heavy, his sparse 
white hair in the usual disorder and his 
bushy mustache in the usual need of trim- 
ming. His face was deeply seamed and his 
baggy old clothes seemed never to have 
had any pretension to style. The tarnished 
collar button that fastened his limp collar 
showed, for he wore no necktie. Yet this 
rustic figure was strangely disconcerting to 
the young man. “le felt a formidable mass 
and weight in it, as though it were made of 
solid, enduring stuff. Ideas that had been 
rioting in his head half an hour before 
seemed to break foolishly against it like 
soap bubbles against a wall. 

The old man greeted him merely with a 
nod, motioning to a seat at the desk, and 
Otto dropped into the chair with a good deal 
the fluttered feeling of an urchin under the 
minatory eye of the schoolmaster. When 
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Fritz deliberately seated himself on the 
other side of the desk the simple act was 
somehow like formally calling. a court to 
order. Fritz’s guttural voice carried a tone 
of heavy and ominous sarcasm: 
“You ain't expecting to meet me here, 
Otto. You're expecting to meet your 
friend, Mr. Penrose, and your other friend, 
Kar! Bopp. You're expecting they're going 
to elect you director of the bank. That's 
fine job for you. You're fine chap to be 
director of a bank, too, Otto. But your 
friend, Mr. Penrose, has got another 
engagement from electing you director of a 
bank. A good United States bank examiner 
has got him-—with handcuffs. He's going 
along to the penitentiary. We got to see 
now what we should do with you in the 
mess you get yourself into. I like to have 
your opinion about it.’ 
As Otto’s panicky forebodings that 
something had gone wrong resolved them- 
selves into a far more menacing shape than 
he had ever thought of, the color faded in 
his ss face and in a horrified paraly- 
sis he could only stare stonily across the 
desk, and swallow. 
“You maybe be on your way to the peni 
tentiary, too, Otto,” Fritz resumed ruth- 
lessly. “‘It’s due to you from your own 
acts.” He waited an instant and added 
with no sign of yielding: “1 ain’t told your 
father yet. I want to hear what you got to 
say for yourself first; then | make up my 
mind.” 
“Why—I was to be a director tempo- 
rarily,”’ Otto confessed confusedly; “just 
temporarily—-until they found somebody 
to take my place. Karl was to be a director. 
He thought it would be a fine thing for 
him—give him standing with the people 
Probably he wanted the salary too. Mr. 
Penrose promised him twelve hundred a 
year. Of course, I wanted to help him if I 
could. I was to be a director temporarily 
just to help out. Of course, that was to be 
after Mr. Penrose bought your stock 
when he owned the bank. I supposed he 
could put me in for a director if he wanted 
to—when he owned the bank. I didn't 
mean to do anything dishonest. You don't 
think I'd do anything dishonest, Father 
Fritz?” he pleaded—it being the first time 
he had called Mina’s grandfather by that 
name in quite a while. Yet there was noth- 
ing really disingenuous about his so calling 
him now. It was merely that in his tribu 
lation he instinctively reached out a hand 
to this solid old man, 
“I know you did something dishonest," 
Fritz replied remorselessly. “I got the 
proof of it.” 
Opening a drawer he took out an en 
graved slip of paper and Jaid it on the desk 
where Otto could stare at it. 
“You mean to tell me you didn’t write 
that check and sign that name to it?” he 
demanded. 
Like everything else about the affair, 
that engraved slip of paper now looked 
momentously different from the way it had 
looked before. In Fritz’s hands it somehow 
took on a color entirely different from the 
color it had worn in Mr. Penrose’s hands 
Otto could only stammer: “ Why, yes; I 
did write the check. Mr. Penrose said that 
was the usual way. Karl said it was all 
right. They said financing things was 
always done that way—just making 
out a slip of paper. Mr. Penrose said 
it was the usual way. He said he 
meant to have his office boy sign the 
checks before he left home, but forgot 
it. He said anybody could do it — it 
didn’t matter as long as there were 
two checks. Kar! wrote a check too,” 
he added, brightening a bit, as though 
that were a telling point. 
“TI know about Kari’s writing,” 
the old man replied with his ominous 
sarcasm. 
“I want to know about you now 
Somebody tells you it’s the usual 
way to sign another name to a checl 
on a bank where you ain’t got any 
money; and you do it. How long 
you think you keep out of jail or 
such plain as that?” 
Otto’s blond head dropped and he mut 
tered miserably: ‘They said it was al! 
right. I supposed Mr. Penrose knew. You 
see, as soon as Mr. Penrose took charge of 
the bank he was going to tear up the 
checks. They weren't to be used at all 
He said that was the usual way —-just some 
thing to make a showing. Kar! was sure it 
was all right.’ 

“Then why you disguise your hand when 
you write that check?" Fritz demanded 

Concluded on Page 6! 
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Conservation 


It’s your duty to get every last ( 
ampere out of your old battery 
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(Concluded from Page 59) 

Still more miserably Otto fumbled: 
“Well, Mr. Penrose said that would be the 
better way. Karl did it too. He said of 
course it wouldn’t look right to have the 
checks in Karl's hand and mine—we should 
disguise our hands. But as he was going to 
tear the checks up right away it wouldn’t 
matter.” 

“Tt was to fool me, Otto,’’ Fritz retorted 
bluntly. “Penrose was to pass the checks 
on me, I mustn’t know you and Karl had 
written ’em. It was to fool me. Was there 
nothing in your heart, boy, that told you 
that was wrong?” 

And Otto blurted: “I didn’t like to doit, 
Father Fritz. I didn’t like to do—any of it. 
But I wanted to help Karl. I thought Mr. 
Penrose knew. He said it was all right. 
Karl seemed to know it was all right. I 
didn’t want to seem—foolish and green by 
hanging back when they said it was the 
usual way.” 

Fritz waited a moment and commented: 
“That’s about what I thought. A stranger 
comes along and tells you it’s fashionable to 
forge checks. You don’t want to seem 
green, and you want to help Karl.” That’sa 
fine recommendation for a bank director, 
Otto.” 

He let that sink in for another moment, 
and resumed: 

“Your friend, Mr. Penrose, has been 
stealing from the bank he’s cashier of. 
Probably he’s been stealing for a long 
while and speculating. Probably he wins 
something and pays back and then steals 
again. By and by it gets so big he can’t 
cover it up any more. They found already 
forty thousand dollars he’s stolen. He’s 
pretty sure to get found out next time the 
bank examiner comes in, which may be oom 
day. He’s desperate for some way to get 
out of it. He sees my advertisement of this 
bank for sale and he thinks it’s pretty good 
idea to come down here and get hold this 
bank and lift forty, fifty thousand dollars 
good bonds and commercial paper out of it 
and cover up what he’s short in his bank in 
Wisconsin. 

“‘What he’s short up there means peni- 
tentiary if he’s found out. But he’s mighty 
smart in that crook kind of way that ain’t 
ever very smart afterall. He thinks he can 
juggle things down here so the criminal law 
can’t touch him. He comes down here and 
he makes acquaintance with Karl Bopp. 
He’s smart enough to see that with such an 
idiot like Karl Bopp and such another idiot 
like you it might be pretty easy to juggle it 
round. He’ll make you two directors and 
then he’ll tell you what to do, because he 
knows all about the inside workings of a 
bank and you two don’t know anything. 
He’ll show you the ‘usual way.’” Fritz 
manne those words with heavy sar- 
casi 

a tie’ ll have you vote a loan of athousand 
dollars to a wooden Indian in front a cigar 
store; and two thousand to tailor-shop 
dummy; and two thousand, maybe, to a 
wax head in a milliner’s window, and so on. 
With you two fine directors it take him 
about forty, fifty minutes to get the forty, 
fifty thousand dollars he wants, and prob- 
ably the law can’t touch him for it at all. 
Anyway he got all the chances of good long 
fight with the law, and if he gets caught up 
there in Wisconsin he ain’t got any more 
chance than a rat in a trap. You bet it 
looks pretty good to him. 

“So he gets hold Karl Bopp and flatters 
him till he’s all blowed up like ten-cent 
balloon—and just as easy to handle. And 
Karl Bopp gets hold you like I pull the 
string on a jumping jack. He tells Karl 
banking and finance is all bogus anyhow 
just pieces of paper. Of course, Kar! knows 
that already. He’s read it in his Socialist 
books. 

**He’s told me he’s buying the bank for 
two men up at Oakum—customers of his 
bank. He tefls Karl he’s to pay me thirty- 
five thousand dollars for the bank, and 
Karl and you are to write two checks on the 
Oakum bank for seventeen thousand, five 
hundred dollars apiece. He’s brought a 
rubber stamp down with him, so he certi- 
fies those two checks as cashier of the 
Oakum bank. Well, a check certified by 
a national bank is good. I would have 
accepted those two certified checks with- 
out question—especially when I know I’m 
dealing with the cashier of the bank. Most 
any banker would. 

‘He deposits those two checks to his 
credit in my bank here. Then he is going to 
give me a check on this bank for thirty-five 
thousand dollars and take the stock. He 
knows I won’t draw the money out for 
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some time. I let it stay here in the bank 
until I get around to invest it. He tells 
Kar! that as soon as he gets the stock in his 
hands he'll elect himself and Karl and you 
directors, and then he’ll be in full charge of 
the bank. So he'll just tear up those two 
bogus checks and put some dummy notes 
in their place. He says that’s the way it’s 
usually done—just pieces of paper. I admit 
it was smart, Otto—mighty smart, with 
that crook smartness. I would have taken 
those checks and your Mr. Penrose would 
have got the bank. Maybe you know what 
that means?” 

He seemed to be asking a question, and 
paused for a reply, but Otto merely shook 
a dejected head. 

“It means the crook pretty soon loots 
the bank altogether. My liability and your 
father’s liability runs for a year after we 
sell our stock. Probably it ruins your 
father altogether—with all he has saved 
for his old age and your mother’s. Maybe 
it take good part of what I havesaved so the 
children have something solid to remember 
me by and maybe find it easier to make 
their way through the world because the 
old man worked diligently all his long life 
and was always laying by something—for 
his own comfort and his wife’s, and always 
with a loving thought for his children and 
then his grandchildren. It means maybe 
that five, six hundred people round here 
lose the money they sweat for and laid by so 
they and their children have some defense. 
That’s what your friend, Mr. Penrose, 
means. I be glad when he’s safe in the 
penitentiary because such chaps like him is 
my enemy just like a hawk is the enemy of 
a hen. Americans round here make their 
joke about me. They call me Old Thrifty. 
But they bring me their money and from 
the beginning when they put their money 
in my hands, by Gott, I guard it with my 
blood. I’m bad enemy to such chaps like 
Penrose. He get pretty bad sentence if I’m 
the judge. 

“Now I show you how smart he is. He 
gets hold Karl Bopp and is tickled like he 
got hold of a gold mine. He thinks it better 
to trust Karl a little—which shows he’s a 
blockhead. So he tells Karl in strict con- 
fidence he’s going to make him director 
of the bank on account of his wonderful 
knowledge of political economy. Karl is 
all swelled up so he can’t keep it to himself. 
He tells you in strict confidence, and you're 
all swelled up about it and tell Minain strict 
confidence, and Mina tells her mother, and 
my daughter at once tells me.” 

He waited a moment to let that, also, 
sink in. 

“See what a wonderful conspiracy you 
smart people make—smart Mr. Penrose, 
and wise Karl Bopp, that can tell the Presi- 
dent how to run the United States and how 
everything in the world ought to be made 
over, and you, Otto, that think yourself 
pretty wise too. You make a conspiracy 
that is like little children trying to make 
a house of blocks without knowing one 
block must be square on top of another, so 
it all falls over fast as they build. As soon 
as I hear Mr. Penrose is going to make 
Karl Bopp director of the bank it is like a 
clap of thunder. I go quick to the tele- 
phone, for long distance to Chicago and 
Wisconsin, and spend half the night at it. 
I know easy enough a man with Mr. Pen- 
rose’s experience that is going to make Karl 
Bopp director of a bank is up to something 
crooked. 

“That bank examiner for the Oakum dis- 
trict hears a clap of thunder too. It don’t 
take him long when he once gets busy. He 
finds forty thousand dollars short and gets 
here half past nine this morning. But I 
asked him to wait a little. 1 want to make 
sure what Mr. Penrose is going te do. So 
he waits till Mr. Penrose gives me the 
bogus checks.” 

The old man reflected a moment and 
added: ‘I feel almost sorry for Karl Bopp 


when he comes in and finds Mr. Penrose 
arrested. 
ever I saw a man look before. 

Otto was listening, agape, half-paralyzed, 
with a sensation of the world falling in 
ruins on his head. 


He looks more like a fool than 


Fritz turned a rather 
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ominous gaze upon him and added: “I’m 
an enemy to such chaps like Karl Bopp 
too. He is full of conceit because his head 
is stuffed with things out of books, but he is 
ignorant as a child about how men get 
their bread. This Penrose comes along and 
makes a fool of him—just like you could 
give little Lisa a new penny and tell her 
it’s a five-dollar gold piece. He swallows 
Penrose’s yarn and then you swallow it 
from Karl. That’s the way it goes— Karl 
swallows some yarn in a book and passes 
it on to somebody else. Such chaps is bad 
eggs—like quacks that go round giving 
people whisky and laudanum. He's got 
two ideas—to get attention to himself and 
to make trouble. He tries to set people 
against the war. He tries to set ’em 
ang industry and thrift. I don’t like 
im 

“You got good honest blood in your 
veins, Otto. I know your father and 
grandfather— mother and grandmother too. 
You're over twenty-one years old now. 
You're country is at war. It’s time you 
should choose.” 

He laid a forefinger on the engraved slip 
of paper. 
you wouldn’t like that your father and 
mother should see you in the prisoner’s 


dock at court on trial for forgery, with 


good prospects of a term in prison. 

Though Otto’s head was swarming with 
alarming thoughts he had not up to that 
moment considered so dire a contingency. 
It sent the blood out of his cheeks and 
brought his heart into his throat. 

“It would break their hearts. I'll do 
anything you say,” he blurted in a panic. 

Fritz nodded toward the slip of paper. 
“T told you I’ve given Mr. Penrose credit 
for that. If I tear up that check probably I 
lose seventeen thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, for if he claims the money I've got 
nothing to show. I’ve got to give it to him. 
I’ve known you since a baby, my boy. I 
used to think about you just about like my 
own grandchildren. I hope you're going to 
be worth seventeen thousand five hundred 
dollars.” 

Otto hung his head. 

“You like Mina, I guess, and she likes 
you,”’ the old man continued remorselessly. 
“*T tell you now I put you in jail with good 
will before I take a chance her marrying a 
man that won’t work and save for her and 
stand up for his country. I’m pretty bad- 
hearted old tool of Morgan when it comes 
to my Mina marrying a man that’s a traitor 
to work and traitor to the country that 
gives workingmen best chance they ever 
got in the world. I got plenty capitalist- 
slavery chains for chap like that that comes 
round Mina.” 

“I’m willing to work; I’m not a traitor, 
Father Fritz,’’ Otto pleaded out of an utter 
defeat. 

“That's what Karl Bopp says,” Fritz 
replied. “Soon as the world goes crazy and 
adopt all his theories, then he’s ready to bea 
fine worker and fine loyal citizen. | want a 
man that’s some good in the kind of world 
that we've got right now.” 

“T'll do what you say, Father Fritz,” 
said Otto in unconditional surrender. 

“TI don’t say anything very hard to do, 
Otto,” the old man replied. “I say go get 
yourself a haircut like a white man and take 
off the spectacles you don’t need and go to 
work on my farm like your bread and 
butter depend onit. Newspapers say there's 
going to be training camps for officers 
pretty soon. My two grandsons go. I 
leave that to you. For six months, unless 
you go to training camp, you work on my 
farm like you had to for bread and butter. 
For six months you let Mina alone. Then 
I guess maybe we tear up the check, my 
boy. Mina will tell you Morgan’ $ tool got 
some soft spots in his heart. 

“T always knew that,” the youth mur- 
mured. 

“He’s seventy-one years old now,” 
Fritz commented after a moment. “ Pretty 
soon he’s going to die. Maybe when he’s 
dead the Captain going to find plenty 
foolishness in his record, but the Captain 
ain’t going to find he didn’ t stick by his 
guns according to his lights.” 

Otto comprehended the significance of 
this general remark when the old man 
added: “I ain't tearing up Karl Bopp’s 
check. He answers for what he did in fact 
instead of in theory. If he gets off at the 
trial and it teaches him something about 
the real world he lives in I be well satisfied, 
My grandsons go in the training camp. 
Many got to die for this country. Times 


like these we got to be thrashed out, Otto. | 


Chaff got to go in the furnace. 





“That check is a forgery. Maybe | 
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Lift Corns out 


with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 





tender, aching corn or a ¢ allus for two or 
three nights. ‘The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callusloosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 


coms, also corns between the toes and 


hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- | 


ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward 
Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 
Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 
_The Edward o Wake Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE 


Speaking of Thrift 


AS’ night,” said Uncle Peter as he 
reached for the remnants of a palm- 
leaf fan on the cabin step below him, “I 
dremp a dream. I dremp dat I was settin’ 
in front of a gre’t big dish er fried bacon, an’ 
a platter er ham an’ aigs, an’ a bowl er 
tu’nip greens wid a piece er side meat as 
big as my haid layin’ in de mi’st of ’em, 
an’ 

“Man!” cried Viney. “Stop! Stop right 
whar you is, er someone’ll come ‘long an’ 
heah you talkin’ dat kind er talk an’ youse 
li’ble to be sent to de calaboose fo’ bein’ a 
p’o-German. Don’t you know dat ef you 
goes on havin’ dreams lak dem, youse gwine 
to help p’vent dis heah thriftin’ dey’s all 
talkin’ "bout?”’ 

“How come?” queried Uncle Peter with 
open-mouthed astonishment. 

“Dey says,”” explained Viney, “dat de 
things you dreams ‘bout am de things youse 
got yo’ mind sot on endurin’ de daytime, 
and ef yo’ mind am gwine to be buzzin’ 
roun’ on de subjic’ er vittles all de time 
you ain't gwine to be able to ’commonize 
when you does git ‘nough money in yo’ 
pocket fo’ to buy sich a meal as you 
p’escribes.”” 

“'*Commonize!” echoed Uncle Peter in 
an aggrieved tone; “ well, gre’t day, what's 
| been doin’ but dat? Heah I has done 
trained my ol’ nose so dat hit am sass’ fied 
to git de smell er fryin’ bacon as we passes 
de white folkses’ kitchens, when my mouf 
has to go widout de tas’e. Ef dat ain’t ’com- 
monizin’ I'd lak to know whut am!” 

“T'll lay you dat you don’t smell no 
fryin’ bacon up at Miss Fanny’s house, 
“ease dey ain't been had none fo’ de las’ six 
monfs. I knows, fo’ I sort er keeps my eye 
out fo’ some when Ise wukkin’ roun’, an’ I 
ain't nevah run into a mite.” 

“TI reckon youse right,” agreed Uncle 
Peter; “I ain't smelled none up at Slo- 
cumses’ fo’ a fact.”” Then after a moment's 
“y rec kon dat’s part er de thriftin’ 
dat am goin’ on now, an’ aftah de wah am 
winned, folks is gwine back to de way 
things was befo’ de Germans tried to bust 
up de worl’.”’ 

“Gwine back nothin asserted Viney. 
“I reckon you ain't been up to de Cote- 
house to heah de speakin’ lately er you 
wouldn't be sayin’ ‘gwine back.’” 

“T ain't been much er nowheres of late, 
said Uncle Peter, “on ’count er de inflamity 
er de jug ‘lar vein in my laig whut comes on 
of a eve nin’ Ny 

‘Me an’ Isom was up to de speakin’ las’ 
night to heah Cunnel Slocum,” said Viney, 
‘an’ hit ce’tainly was gran’ to heah de way 
he talked an’ laid down de law to de folkses 
whut was dere. He don’t nevah git to do 
much er dat kind er layin’ down in de house 
‘caze Miss Fanny am mos’ usually doin’ 
hit, but he sho’ did make de most er his 
chancet at de Cotehouse. Hit was gran’.”’ 

“Whut did he say?” 

“He tol’ ‘em dat ef dey was anyone 
presen’ whut thought dis heah thriftin’ 
am gwine to stop when de wah do, dey am 
got to tu’n roun’ an’ git on de right road. 
He say dat dis am on'y de fust lesson whut 
folks am doin’ now, an’ dat dey’s a mighty 
heap of ‘em yet whut ain’t commenced to 
learn how to keep fum livin’ too fur ovah 
de edge of enough. He said dat de Pres’- 


oo” 


dent er de Newnited States cain’t run de 
country all by hisse’f ef de folkses in hit 
don’ he’p him run hit an’ dat de one er de 
bes’ ways to he’p him am fo’ dem to learn 
dis heah thriftin’ an’ to keep hangin’ on to 





hit aftah dey learns hit, wah er no wah. De 
main thing, he say, am to save up an’ put 
by. an’ ef you evah does have to spen’ any 


de savin ’s to learn how to spen’ hit de’ 


right way.’ 

“I reckon,” said Uncle Peter musingly, 
“hit do put backbone in a pusson fo’ to 
lay by ponte n eve’ y now an’ den, even ef 
hit ain’t no bigger’n de widder’s mite er de 
wicked fleadat de preachahw asmentionin’. 

“Cunnel Slocum say dat de mo’ folks 
lays by de less dey’ll habe fo’ to spen’ on 
foolishness, an’ he say dat de rich am gwine 
to set de sample to de po’. He mus’ ’a’ 
meant hit, too, ’caze Miss Fanny’s done had 
bread- puddin’ three times in de las’ week 
an’ de cunnel ain’t nevah made a soun’.”’ 

“Ef folks stops spendin’ money on fool- 
ishness,”” observed Uncle Peter, “‘dey’ll all 
live plain, jes’ lak dey done aftah de Civil 


“‘An’ ef dey lives plain,” added Viney, 
“‘dey’s all gwine to be happier, an’ dey’s 
gwine to be real socialarity ’mongst ’em, jes’ 
lak dey was when de cunnel an’ Miss Fanny 
was fust ma’ied. Dem use’ to be happy 
days when Miss Fanny nevah owned but 
one Sunday-go-to-meetin’ dress an’ hit was 
a black silk one dat she wo’ to eve’ything 
whut come along, fum a high tea toa fun’al. 
In dem days Cunnel Slocum didn’t use’ to 
be no mo’ temperish dan a lamb. Hit wa’n’t 
twel de gals was mighty near growed up 
dat things commence’ to change in de 
house. De fust yeah dey come home fum 
boadin’ school dey had de whole place 
upstirred. Dat was de time dey tuck down 
all de pitchers off de pahlor an’ settin’-room 
walls an’ brung home a lot er scratchy- 
lookin’ things of trees an’ mountains, an’ de 
like, an’ stuck ’em up on de walls. Dey 
called ’em itchin’s, an’ hit wasa good name, 
too, fo’ my ol’ hands fai'ly itched to yank 
them things down an’ put back de ol’ ones 
dey had drug up to de garret. An’ den Miss 
Fanny’ 8 Brussels cyarpets wa’n’t good 
‘nough fo’ ’em an’ dey worried dey pa twel 
he give Miss Fanny de money to git some 
li'l’ measly lookin’ rugs whut de gals called 
old-rental rugs, an’ whut didn’t begin to 
kiver up de flo’. Fum de looks of dem rugs 
de folks whut rented ’em fust must ce’ tainly 
have give ‘em hahd wear 'caze I 'skivered 
mo’ places dan one whar de nap was wo’ thin. 
An’ didn’t dem gals say dat dem wo’-out 
spots was what made de rugs mo’ val’ble! 

“Den dey commence’ thinkin’ up one 
new-fangledy doin’s aftah anothah fo’ de 
table, sich as puttin’ tidies in tween de 
plates, an’ gawmin’ up eve’ybody’s place 
wid all de knives an’ forks an’ Spoons dey 
could git roun’’em. Dey wasn’t sca’cely a 
week'd pass dat dem gals didn’t have Miss 
Fanny chasin’ roun’ aftah some new notion 
er othah. An’ de mo’ unplain dey kep’ on 
livin’ de wusser Cunnel Slocum’s tempah 
improved. De bitteres’ wuds I evah heerd 
out’n him was de time he got aholt er one 
er de guess towels.” 

“*Whut kind er towels am dem?” 

“Guess towels, Uncle Peter, am de kind 
dat you guesses you am to use, but ef you 
does use "em youse missed you’ guess. Hit 
was de day Miss Fanny got de house all 
ready fo’ de sewin’ circle dat Cunnel Slocum 
mistook one er dem towels while he was 
shavin’. An’ he carried on so when Miss 
Fanny hollered out dat dem towels was 
fo’ comp’ny, dat we had to close de upstairs 
winders twel de cunnel had cl’ared his mind. 

“Yes,” said Viney after a thoughtful 
pause, ‘dis heah thriftin’ folks am doin’ 
now ce’tainly has brung ’em back to plain 
livin’. Miss Fanny ner no one else am 


wastin’ any time makin’ | ess towels an’ 
embroiderin’ dese heah filly centralpieces 
fo’ de dinin’-room tables. 5 Aas all come 
to see what a powerful lot er nothin’ dem 
things ‘mounts to anyhow. Yes, Uncle 
Peter, you cain’t pick out a fam’ly in dis 
town belongin’ to de topmost qual’ty whut 
ain’t stahted in to stick clost to dis heah 
thriftin’ endurin’ de wah an’ aftahwards 
too 

“How "bout de yuther folks whut ain’t 
topmost?’’ 

“Uncle Peter, when de quality sets de 
pace in plain livin’ you couldn’t beat de 
yuther folks ’way fum hit wid a stick !”’ 
BLANCHE GOODMAN. 


Put ’em Down 


[Suggested by The Kaiserite in America—One Hundred and 
One German Lies, issued by the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation.] 

r YOU hear a furtive rumor that the Presi- 
dent is dead, 
It's a lie— 
Nail it! 
If you hear an allegation that someone has 
heard it said 
That with blood of draft resisters Gotham’s 
streets are running red, 
Don’t let it by- 
Impale it! 


If you're told, in strictest confidence, that 
Pershing’s on the run, 
It's a josh— 
Don’t repeat it! 
If some raker in the ashes of the blaze of '61 
Says the U.C. have tendered their alle- 
giance to the Hu n, 
He’s a boche— 
Make him eat it! 


If you hear of Crowder flirting with a moving- 
picture vamp, 
It's the bunk 
Help remove it! 
If some quidnune says the rookies in a cer- 
tain training camp 
Have to pungle half a dollar for a three-cent 
postage stamp, 
Tell the skunk 
He must prove it! 


If a whisper chance to reach you that the Y i 
selling booze, 
It is mud 
Reject it! 
If you get the information that the soldiers 
swap their shoes 
To a syndicate of chaplains for Milwaukee's 
famous brews, 
It's a dud 
Vivisect it! 


If you're told that Mr. Baker claims descent 
from George the Third, 
It’s a joke 
On the teller! 
If some passer-on informs you that a friend 
of his has heard 
That the Hoovers lavish sugar on their pet 
canary bird, 
Take a poke 
At the feller! 


If you hear of Lansing gambling, or of Dan- 
iels getting drunk, 
Searify 
Their decrier! 
If you hear an intimation that our bonds are 
worthless ju nk, 
And that McAdoo is packing the exchequer in 
his trunk, 
It’s a lie— 
Swat the liar! —W. E. Nesom. 
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Its wearing qualities amaze you! 


Why Brenlin outwears two or three ordinary window shades 


O doubt you have struggled with the 

problem of keeping your shades attractive 
looking. But how soon they get cracks and 
pinholes! How soon they sag and wrinkle! 
That is because all ordinary shades have a 
“filling’’ of chalk and clay to give body to the 
coarsely woven cloth. At your windows, this 
‘filling’? soon gets shaken loose in tiny spots, 
the loose material sags. How ugly your shades 
look! 

Hundreds of other people have solved this 
problem with Brenlin—the long-wearing win- 
dow shade material. Brenlin wears and wears! 
It hangs smooth and straight. No cracks, no pin- 


by hand with an extra quality color, which keeps 
the material supple and reveals its beautiful 
linen-like texture. Neither sun nor rain will 
destroy this color. 


Buy this economical shade material, which 
outwears two, even three, ordinary window 
shades. 


See Brenlin at your dealer's 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town-~see 
the many rich, mellow coverings he has, in 
this wonderful wearing material. You will be 
sure to find just the color you want for your 
home. 





the length of time it wears 
and still looks well. 


holes! You are amazed at 


That is because Brenlin 
contains no “ filling ’’ to fall 
out when severe strains 
come. It is just a fine, 
closely woven cloth pre- 
pared by a special process 
to be as durable a shade | 
material as it is possible 
to make. 


Brenlin is especially 
treated so that it will not | 
ft ae the window. 

sag or wrinkle. It is tintec 


weather. 
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Draw your window 
shades to save fuel 


It has been demonstrated that by draw- 
ing your window shades at night in 
cold weather you can save a great deal 
of the fuel required to keep a room up 
to the recommended O8 degrees. 

This is due to the blanket of air be- 
tween the glass and the shade, which 
retards the radiation of heat through 


Brenlin Window Shades are par- 
ticularly well adapted to the saving of 
fuel through this method. 

See that your shades are in good 
condition and keep them drawn in cold 


\ 
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the long-wearing window shade material 








lo have all your windows the same color on 
the outside, yet to have a pleasing variety of 
color schemes in different rooms, get Brenlin 
Duplex, one color on one side, another color 
on the other. 


Make sure you are getting genuine Brenlin 

try the famous Brenlin test in your dealer's 
shop. Look for the word “ Brenlin”’ perforated 
on the edge-—-when you buy, and when your 
shades are hung 


If you do not know where to find Brenlin, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


For windows of little importance Camargo 
or Empire shades give you the greatest value 
obtainable in filled shades 


Free book on how to shade your windows 


Send for this attractive book today It tells how 
you can make your windows and your whole 
home more beautiful. It suggests delightful 
ways to use the many charming Brenlin colors 
With it we will send actual samples of Brenlin 
window shade material in various colors 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 2029 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio— ‘the oldest window 
shade house in America.”” Factories: Cincin 
nati, O., and Brooklyn, N. Y. Branches: New 
York City and Oakland, Cal. Owners of the 
good will and trade-marks of the Jay ¢ 
Wemple Company. 


: MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY : 
3 CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO : 
: 1029 Reading Road, Cincinnati, OF ; 
: Please send me booklet, “ How shall : 
: and decorate my window s 
Name : 

: 

Ci ! : 
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MARRIE 


OR the moment they had all gone away and left me in 
Be bedroom that was presently to be mine no more. 
Perhaps they thought that I wanted to say good-by 
alone to this intimate background of my girlhood; but as I 
stood before the mirror pinning on my hat with 
unsteady fingers I gave no more definite thought 
to my past than I was giving to my future. It 
was all a shimmering mirage of happiness. 

There was a knock at the door, tentative, 
then masterful, and Dick's voice called, ‘‘Com- 
ing, Rhoda darling?” 

I opened the door, letting in a wave of gay 
sound that surged up from the wedding guests, 
waiting to see us go. As my eyes 
met Dick's the talk and laughter 
faded; 1 saw and heard and felt 
only him. I melted into his arms, 
but even as I looked up into his 
dark, radiant face I saw it grow 
intent, practical, and he said with 
a hint of matter-of-factness in 
his tone: “‘We mustn’t spend 
too much time in saying good 
by to them all, dearest. Where's 
your dress-suit case?” 

I'm afraid 1 should have 
forgotten it Dick found it, 
reminded me to bring my 
bouquet, and then tucking 
me under his arm swept me A. : 
along the upper hall. At the 
head of the stairs we paused, 
and as | gazed down on all 
those dear people I did indeed 
realize that I was leaving girl 
hood behind. There was mother with a mechanical smile 
fixed on her pretty, tired face; there was father standing 
by her—dear father, whom my wedding had turned into a 
kind of superior errand boy; there were my brothers, the 
ushers’ nosegays in their buttonholes rather faded. There 
was Helen Kaye, my matron of honor. As my quick glance 
rippled over her face I noticed its sober expression, and | 
wondered at it. There was Sara Lister. On her face, too, 
was a strange look—unhappy, bitter. Arrested, I noticed 
several older people, off guard, because all eyes were fixed 
on the staircase. Their faces were not exactly unhappy, 
but grave 

Except for Helen and Sara, all the young people were 
smiling, reflecting my own romantic excitement. Most of 
them were secretly putting themselves in the places of 
Dick and me. 

“See, Dick,”” I murmured; “some of them seem so—so 
almost melancholy 

“Yes,"’ he said; “older people especially think weddings 
are sadder than funerals. That's because they've seen 
some promising marriages go on the rocks. But we'll 
show ‘em! Dear, we've got to start; don't forget to sling 
that bouquet. All this absent-mindedness of yours is 
deeply flattering to me; I love to have you forget the world 
for my distinguished sake—-but remember, on that bou- 
quet center some young spinster’s shy hopes.” 

I laughed a little tearfully, and as Dick rushed me down- 
stairs | threw the bouquet, noticing that Bessie Wilde 
caught it. Then | bent my head to avoid the stinging 
showers of rice-—for those were the days before the gentle 
rain of confetti and rose leaves had been invented. A race 
through the hall, a confused impression of laughing faces, 
shining eyes, parted lips, soft lights, all under pelting rice; 
then, on the front steps, quick kisses from my brothers and 
long embraces from father and mother; Dick leading me 
down to the carriage; then mother running after us for 
one more kiss. The driver cracked his whip; I leaned out, 
waving and weeping, to see mother and father standing on 
the curb, looking after me with such love and yearning. 
In Dick's arms I shed some more tears; then I drew a 
long sigh and whispered: ‘‘And now we'll be happy ever 
after.” 

“Happy ever after, dearest,’’ Dick said. 

Thus I started my apprenticeship in the most neglected 
profession in the world. Happy ever after! What couple 
does not say it—and how many couples know what they 
are talking about! Happy ever after, said we, and, at the 
time that we spoke, about one couple in every eighteen 
wus being divorced—and to-day it is said to be one in 
twelve! They can’t want divorce, or else they would not 
make permanent whole-hearted marriage vows at the 
altar. They can't want unhappiness—and no unhappiness 
can be greater than that induced by a marriage gone wrong. 

Happy ever after! No wonder middle-aged people look 
on weddings as sadder than funerals. I wonder why they 
don't try harder to educate prospective married couples 
and I wonder whether the couples would listen to them. 
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Dick Said Cuttingly That if I 
Would Take the Trouble to 
Add and Subtract I Could See 
That Our Expenditures forthe 


Month Had Been Something Over a Hundred Doliars More Than He Earned 


In the engagement days their ears and minds are too much 
bound about with illusions for anything to penetrate. In 
the apprentice time of the first year of marriage they are 
pretty difficult of approach—so sure that what they are 
going through with is unique. And yet there is no reason on 
earth why the average married couple should not be happy 
ever after 

Dick and I were and are an average married couple. We 
have had no experience that is not common to tens of 
thousands of other couples. We are not unusual in back- 
ground, or equipment, or mental powers, or personal 
appearance, or clothes, or house, or expenditure. The only 
excuse for mentioning us is just that we are so much like 
the common run of people and, therefore, are significant. 
In those early days we thought of course that we were dif- 
ferent from other couples. Clear-eyed now, I look back 
with wonder and compassion and tenderness upon us as 
we were then. In the first place no two had ever loved as 
we had—or ever could. Dick and I said so to each other in 
our engagement days, and I also said so to my mother. 

“Well, dear,” she replied, “I only hope you will be as 
happy as your father and I are. Brought up with us as you 
have been, you have every reason to believe in the strength 
and stability of love.” 

I made no reply, because I did not want to hurt mother’s 
feelings. But I marveled at her for comparing our love with 
hers and father’s. 

“As if Dick and I could ever,” I thought, “drop down 
to the placid content of my parents! Why, they can sit 
together all evening and just read, and never say a word! 
And often when mother comes into the room father does 
not look up from his paper, but merely gives a vague little 
smile and goes on reading. And they just call each other 
‘dear,’ unless one of them is sick or going’ away on a jour- 
ney or something. No, their love isn’t like ours.” 

Perhaps if mother had told me exactly what was passing 
through my mind I might have taken the first step forward 
in my preparation for marriage. Yet I dare say she did not 
know my thoughts. To her, I don’t doubt, the happiness of 
her and father was as obvious a phenomenon as that of 
Dick and me was to me. 

She and I had the same appreciation for what was good 
and sound in life, but we had a different sense of values, 
a different vocabulary for loving. 

She did, indeed, tell me that I must not expect to stay 
forever on the dizzying heights of emotion; and one or 
two older married women tried to tell me the same thing. 

“Love changes,” they said; “you can’t expect it always 
to be as it is in honeymoon days. But if you are sensible 
something else comes—something permanent and better.” 
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To do the graduates of marriage 
justice there are always some of 
them who talk like that to an en- 
gaged girl; but that is not edu- 
gation for marriage—it’s only a 
warning, generally unheeded; a 
hint that education is needed, but 
not a textbook, not any real teach- 
ing. When mother said that to me 
I felt that she simply did not un- 
derstand the quality of the 
love Dick and I knew. When 
other married women added 
their warnings I was not 
shaken by this further em- 
phasis. I think I resented 
that word sensible. Itsounded 
so disillusioning. I did, in- 
deed, reflect that the few mar- 
riages I knew anything about 
had the humdrum quality of 
that of my parents; very well; 
that just proved that Dick 
and I would be exceptions. I 
had a sense of pity for these 
women whose love had grown 
gray while mine was so 
golden. In short, when, be- 
cause all the world loves a 
lover, older people put me on 
guard, I reacted exactly as 
the average romantic girl does. 
I was an especially incorrigi- 
ble romantic. 

During my engagement 
days I thought I was reason- 
able because I once said to Dick, ‘‘ You 
and I both have our faults, dear, but we 
shall love them away from each other.” 

I suppose I had some obscure feeling 
that my recognition that we were not per- 
fect would magic away all imperfections. 
Naturally we were on our best behavior with each other, 
and so no faults were on the surface. As Dick has said 
since, we were so busy bluffing each other that we had no 
time to get acquainted. If we had alovers’ quarrel the cause 
of it first seemed a tragedy, and then, when it had been 
soothed away, a trifle. I had not lived twenty-one years 
without developing some sex antagonism. All men and all 
women have it. Men, I had discovered, had certain faults 
which no girl likes. But, so my unconscious reasoning went, 
because I loved Dick he could not have any of the faults 
common to his sex. 

And Dick idealized me. I remember one night when he 
painted every man’s ideal of what a woman should be 
and rarely is. And he called it me. 

“What is so wonderful about you, Rhoda darling,” he 
said, “‘is that you are thoroughly feminine, and yet you 
are so reasonable! You have the best qualities of both 
sexes. You understand as the ordinary girl does not 
you can get a man’s point of view—can be fair. Then you 
care about things the ordinary girl is not interested in 
things a man cares about, needs sympathy for. You’ve got 
a grasp of a man’s interests, aman’s needs. You’ve escaped 
all the limitations of your sex.” 

Poor Dick! I look back and smile wistfully now at him 
for believing all that of me. And I was vain enough to 
believe it too. My grasp simply meant that I had tact 
enough tosay yesand noattheright time. I had awoman’s 
faculty for half-understanding—the sort of thing that 
makes many a man think his wife has a real comprehension 
of his business. I was just an ordinary bright girl, half 
educated, as so many American girls are, and thrown neck 
and crop into my life job without any training for it what- 
ever. 

The average girl, when ske marries, is pretty crude mate- 
rial for wifehood. Her studies come first, and then society 
or else earning her living, and then marriage; each period 
has its own separate category, but there is no unifying 
training all along the line which will fit her adequately for 
her job of marriage. To be fitted to win a husband is not at 
all the same thing as to be fitted for the housekeeping trade. 
What she is trained for, though perhaps instinctively, is 
the assumption of the qualities which will get her a hus- 
band. As Dean Swift said, she spends her time making a 
net instead of a cage. For the marriage market she must 
be attractive, well-dressed, accomplished. The man who is 
drawn by this surface assumes that under it are the solid 
qualities that will make a marriage go well—knowledge of 
home making, domestic finance, cooking, executive skill, 
tact, adaptability, industry and self-reliance. He sees her, 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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The VOGUI 
in R. Wallace" 


Sectional Silver Plate 


The VOGUE 
in “R, Wallace” 
Sectional Silver Plate 


The ATHENA 
in “1835 R. Wallace” 
Heaviest Silver Plate 











] | P 
Am 
Vogue 
Tea Spoons 
$2.25 
The half dozen 
Athena Dessert Fork (shown) ’ 
$5.50 the half dozen 
Athena Tea Spoons 
$3.00 the half dozen 


iN (he bMOJile and the ARONA ar 
\two beautiful patierns in idace 
) thier Dale hat are so pleasing 
m their chaste simplicity that they 
can never lose their charm 

__ ‘cach piece bears the name 
R Wallace’ which means 
guaranttecd Without time limit 





Vogue 
Dessert Knives 
7.75 


‘ 
The half dozen 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
REDUCED 


R_ WALLACE & SONS MFG.CO. 
WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICVT 
mae 1B3 


§ ma0n 
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The ‘New Order 
of Shoe-Making 
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NY man who walks along the street can 
tell you that women’s feet look better 
today than they ever did. 


This improvement in the appearance 
of women’s shoes has come about in spite 
of high cost and the scarcity of leather. It 
is due to simpler lines and more practical shoe-making. 
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Dainty, frivolous effects and high novelties are no 
longer the fashion. There is something trim and 
distinguished in the way the smart woman dresses her 
feet these days. 
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[Chis means a new order of shoe-making and one in which the 
Regal Organization excels. We are proving every day that it is not 
necessary for a woman to pay exorbitant prices in order to wear the 
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best of shoes 


We have the talent (it takes men’s shoe-makers to get the proper 
tailored effect)—while moderate price is largely a matter of organiza- 
tion, concentration, quantity-production. 





Beyond this, a concern must have the spirit of service. It must 
vive its customers the benefit of its proficient methods. It must be- 
lieve in the principle of a close margin of profit and many sales as the 
best means of increasing and stabilizing its business. 


Liustrated here is the Pollyanne n example of the best hoe-making 


we know Note the tailored effect—skillfully : ne to preserve the 
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natural, graceful curves of a wo n's foot, how the Regai 
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You will find sixty Regal Stores in the great metropolitan cities 
and over a thousand Regal Dealers in other towns and cities all ready 
with the newest and best of shoes for the Fall season. 
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REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


268 Summer Street - Boston 
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As Dick Rushed Me Downstairs I Threw the Bouquet 


(Continued from Page 64) 
just as she sees him, crowned by a gracious and misty 
halo—the perfect mate. 

In Dick’s characterization of me the word I liked best 
was feminine. That word has three interpretations—the 
woman’s, the man’s before marriage, and the man’s after 
marriage. What the woman means by it is that combina- 
tion of charm, self-seeking, unselfishness, unreasonable- 
ness, devotion, indirection, clingingness and exaction that 
is just herself. The man’s definition before marriage em- 
braces his conception of the qualities of the girl he loves, 
which are charm, sweetness, reliance on his judgment and 
protection, tender helplessness, gayety, unexpectedness, 
ingenuity, competence and sympathy. What he means by 
feminine after marriage is usually unreasonableness, the 
faculty of arguing in a circle or jumping to the wrong 
conclusion, obstinacy, subtle dishonesty, partial or total 
inefficiency, extravagance, weakness and parasitism, all 
interwoven with a charm that, however maddened he may 
be, holds him in its delicate determined tentacles. 

I am a good deal of a feminist and therefore I deplore 
that triple interpretation. For the sake of her sex as well as 
for the sake of her own married happiness the ideally wise 
girl ought to make more uniform the connotations of that 
word feminine. Before her marriage she may be just as 
charmingly helpless as the average man desires his sweet- 
heart to be. Dick was tenderly amused when I forgot my 
wedding suitcase, but I’d not care to risk forgetting my 
suitcase to-day. He'd smile indulgently and he'd feel 
superior. I'd rather have his good opinion than his indul- 
gence. After her marriage the girl should show that she 
has all the practical common sense and self-reliance that 
a man demands in his wife; all the ability to follow his 
argument which he would expect from a brother man; all 
the will and the power to give him a square deal, and to 
stand in all matters with him shoulder to shoulder that he 
expects from his mate. 

Our honeymoon! Unhéppy the woman who cannot look 
back on her honeymoon as the beautiful synthesis of her 
first youth and first happiness. Many a time the reality 
and glory of those weeks have been my inspiration for the 
wisdom and strength I needed to help me solve some matri- 
monial difficulty when Dick couldn’t see my point and I 
couldn’t see his. The love of those days was not any more 
real than the love of later days; simply it had less to con- 
tend with, because we were in the misty rosy dawn of our 
life together, not in the white revealing glare of common 
day. 

Our honeymoon lasted three months. Dick had not had 
anything that could be called a vacation since he had left 
college and entered his cousin’s engineering firm. My whole 
life had been a vacation, only I did not know it. We hada 


dozen glorious weeks in Maine, doing the outdoor 
things which Dick loved, and which I, for his sake, 
learned to like. Some people we knew were there— 
Helen and Dwight Kaye among them, and Sara 
Lister, without her husband, I remember remark- 
ing to Dick that it was selfish of Sara to go away on 
a vacation her husband could not share. Sara teased 
us a good deal, but Helen was almost fiercely pro- 
tective of us. 

It was early autumn when we took possession 
of our charming little flat in which mother had in- 
stalled our furnishings. I shall never forget our 

first dinner together—a dinner that mother’s 
cook had prepared. The dreams we built that 
night, of perfect harmony, eternal bliss! There 
we sat, two people of different sexes, with dif- 
ferent temperaments, different background, 
different upbringing, different tastes, 
and expected by the sheer force of our 
love for each other to be happy ever 
after! We thought we knew each 
other; we had only been attracted by 
each other. We thought we had re- 
flected about marriage; we had really 
given it a mistaken superficial con- 
sideration. 
Dick had been brought up in a formal 
household where everything was done 
with system, and much time and money 
were thereby saved. He preferred simple 
food, but he liked it well cooked and nicely 
served. After his college days he had lived 
in good boarding houses or small hotels, 
where he got what he wanted when he 
wanted it. At the time of our marriage he was twenty- 
eight, and his salary was twenty-five hundred dollars. 
He was deeply interested in his work and would undoubt- 

edly progress to a higher salary, but because he was a 

relative of the head of the firm he had to make good 

more obviously than an outsider. Since he was twenty- 

eight he had rather passed the period of liking a pre- 

ponderance of social gayeties. 
I had been brought up in a well-to-do, happy-go-lucky 
household. My mother, I think, had once had a sense of 
system, but father was never on time for anything and did 
not know what the word tidy meant. I had had the ordinary 
finishing-school education and had then come home to be 
with mother—nominally. Really I saw as little of her as if 
I had been earning my living, for I worked very hard at 
society. Eleven was my usual hour for breakfast, and 
either our indulgent cook or my mother got it for me. 
Since we had only one maid, who had her days out, I had 
learned a little bit about housework—that is, I could get a 
breakfast if it involved no cooking more strenuous than 
bacon or eggs, or a steak, and coffee. I had often got 
Sunday supper alone. I had assisted mother in preparing 
dinner and knew such facts as that potatoes should be 
boiled about twenty or thirty minutes. Therefore I con- 
sidered myself well qualified to keep house. Dick took it 
for granted that we should do without a maid, but he sug- 
gested that we should take our dinners with a family who 
served meals in our apartment house. I agreed. 

Of equipment to be a man’s financial partner I had 
something less than nothing. In my girlhood my father 
paid for my food. I chose my clothes, my father paid for 
them, and if my bills were too heavy my mother, as I have 
since learned, did without something so that the cost of 
feminine apparel would not strike father as excessive. If 
there was some extra thing I 
wanted or some extra pleasure 
that my pocket money would not 
cover I coaxed father or mother 
until I got it. I never had to do 
without anything I coveted. All 
my knowledge of what money 
would get or how far it would 
go had to do with extras. I had , 
no knowledge whatever of the | { 
primitive expenditures necessary \ 

J 





in running a home. In short, I 
knew nothing whatever of 
budget making. I had the 
cake attitude toward life, 
when what I needed was the 
daily-bread attitude. 
Apprenticeship in marri- 
age means first the heart- 
shaking knowledge which 
comes to each that the other 
is not perfect at all, but only 
a faulty human being; and 
second, thelimpingdown from 
the heights to the level of 
daily living and the attempt 
at readjustment on this new level. But 
the difficulty is that full and complete and 
tolerant thinking is not brought to bear on 
this readjustment. Each one is perhaps 
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still a bit blinded against truth by the illusions born in the 
engagement and honeymoon months. Each has a fiercely 
struggling ego. Each wishes to shape the other “nearer 
to the heart’s desire.”” In short, it is the tendency of faulty 
human nature that each one of the couple shall try to 
reform the other, shall see the other’s faults more clearly 
than he sees his own. 

Sometimes there are a number of issues, none of them 
very important, yet bulking into a long nagging total. 
Sometimes there are only two or three main issues. Often 
these concern the struggle for selfish dominance on the 
part of one or the other. Often, as in our case, the main 
difficulty hinges on the matter of spending; the wife has 
not been trained to understand how to buy and save; she 
is a poor executive. But whatever the cause, this kind of 
friction comes to almost every couple, with accompanying 
disillusion and even despair. 

Sometimes a wife or husband has said to me, “ We have 
never had a cross word,” 

If one party of that “‘we”’ is dead then I put down the 
remark to idealization; if they are both alive I put it down 
to possible forgetfulness or to probable plain lying. 

Our series of special domestic grievances began with the 
facts that I was unpunctual and absent-minded. The first 
morning in our new home I had breakfast on time. Every 
morning after that for a week I was late. I always had 
some excuse that sounded perfectly reasonable to me; the 
kettle was slow to boil or the kitchen clock was wrong or 
the toast wouldn’t get brown. Dick was indulgent—and 
ate too fast. On the seventh morning he proposed that I 
get up a bit earlier to allow a margin for accident. 

That night, I remember, we went to the wedding of 
Bessie Wilde, the girl who had caught my wedding bou- 
quet, and Tom Stillman. I lived over all my own wedding 
emotions. I was also very glad to see my friends again. 
It was the first time I had had any reunion with them, any 
opportunity to show Dick and myself in the married state, 
except to Helen and Dwight Kaye and Sara Lister. They 
were there, and Frank Lister, too, and we six had supper 
together. The only flaw in the evening was that Frank and 
Sara said disagreeable things to each other and Helen and 
I had to smooth things over. I whispered to Helen that 
she looked happier than she had at my wedding, and long 
afterward I remembered the queer startled look she 
gave me. 

Altogether I had a very exalted time, and almost felt as 
if I were being married all over again. Frank and Sara 
drove us home, and after we were alone and I had done 
talking of ourselves I said: ‘‘ And didn’t Bessie look sweet? 
Wasn't she a lovely bride?” 

“Lovely bride, yes,”’ Dick replied. “If she and Tom 
could just go through life walking up to the altar to be 
married or, better still, driving off alone when the thing 
was over—they'd be all right. For the rest—old Tom has 
my sympathy, though it may be some time before he sees 
he needs it.” 

“Whatever do you mean, Dick?” I cried. “I thought 
you liked Bessie. I know you took her to parties before | 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Continued from Page 67) 
appeared. And you once said you thought her singing was 
wonderful.” 

“Oh, yes; I like Bessie as a pretty girl,” he said. “But 
as a wife I turn down my thumbs, thank you. Her one 
question in life is what she can get out of people; now 
‘people’ has turned into Tom. She'll suck him dry.” 

“Why, she adores Tom!” I cried. 

I felt affronted. The curious thing is that if Dick had 
made this criticism of Bessie before we were married I 
might have offered a weak protest, but on the whole I 
should have agreed with him. I should somehow have felt 
that in decrying Bessie and her ways he was praising me. 
But now that I was married I felt as if in his attack on 
Bessie he was attacking the whole sex, and indirectly, and 
of course unintentionally, me. I suppose this means that 
on certain points married women have a keen sex loyalty. 
We hate—we “nice 
10 much so that our first impulse is to fly to the defense of a 


* women—to be considered parasites; 


parasite and try to prove she is only misunderstood. So I 
' 


aid to Dick 
dreamed of marrying him if she didn’t love him, and she’s 


“Bessie adores Tom; she would not have 


giving up her career.” 

“You bet you! Those'll be her excuses for imposing on 
him. She'd have adored any man with enough money to 
support her better than her father can.” 

Dick was so sleepy that we dropped the matter then, 
but next morning when I was getting breakfast I thought 
of what he had said 
I stood over the inl 
my face a regular prototype of that old-fashioned chromo 
called Dreaming 

The next thing I knew Dick had taken the kettle, filled 
it, and set it on the lighted gas stove. Then he went 


Then I began to relive the evening. 
with the empty kettle in my hand, 


out to the ice chest after the eggs and bacon. 

“How lovely that you're going to help, dear,”’ I called. 
“I'll slice the bread and set the table, and we'll be ready 
in a jiffy.” 

It never occurred to me that Dick was angry, for I'd 
never seen him in that state. I noticed that he did not talk 
much at breakfast, but I was talking a good deal myself. 
When he kissed me good-by he said: “ Now, beloved, if you 
don’t have breakfast on time to-morrow I'll have to teach 
you a lesson. You don’t want to be like Bessie Stillman, 
you know.” 

He was gone before I could protest. What he said made 
mc uncomfortable, not because I thought I had been at 
fault but because I considered that Dick had been guilty 
of a joke in bad taste. It was afternoon before the feeling 
wore off. 

Next morning at quarter of eight, the breakfast hour, 
Dick came into the dining room. The table was set, the 
coffee on the stove, the toast making, and I was cutting 
the oranges in two. But nothing was quite ready. Dick 
came over to me, kissed me silently and went into the hall. 
I heard the front door close. I supposed he had gone to 
bring the newspaper inside. I wondered why he was so long. 
I put breakfast on the table—and still he did not come. I 
was pretty slow to realize that he was not coming back. 

‘The average bride will know the course of my emotion 
amazement; the slow realization that this treatment was 
what my husband called “teaching me a lesson"; anger; 
hurt pride; despairing grief. Over and over that profit- 
leas circle I went all day long, while the cold food stood on 
the table. At five I cleared things away and put on my 
prettiest gown. 

Toward six the telephone rang. Over it came Dick’s 
voice, forced, hard: “I thought I could come back for 
dinner, but I don’t feel up to facing all those people. I'll 
get something downtown; then I'll be home.” 

He rang off. And I had planned such a pretty scene of 
forgiveness, dramatized his sorrow at having made me 
suffer so much! I threw myself on my bed and wept even 
more desperately than I had supposed I could. I was 
still sobbing, my face hidden, when Dick returned. He 
entered the room, and I felt him looking at me. Then he 
went into the kitchen. Presently he came back with some 
tea and toast. 

“Eat these, dear,” he said gently. 

He spoke not like a lover, eager to be forgiven and to 
forgive, but like a firm doctor. When I had taken the 
food he told me I could join him in the living room. I 
accepted that as a hint that I had better wash and powder 
my face. Then I went into the living room, wistful, my 
arms outstretched —to find him grave and remote. 

“I don’t want to kiss you yet,” he said; “we've got to 
talk this thing through first.” 

He proceeded to talk. Now I can see what he meant, 
but then I did not half grasp it. What he meant was that 
he had been thoroughly trained himself for his job in life 
and could not understand any self-respecting person under- 
taking a job for which she was not trained or for which she 
would not take training. To refuse to be trained meant 
either lack of intelligence or lack of moral integrity. If I 
lacked those it meant that he was mistaken in the wife he 
had chosen, and consequent lifelong unhappiness for us 
both. But he thought I simply had not got down to a 
rock-bottom understanding of what my share in our part- 
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nership was to be, since he did not mean his wife to 
approach the Bessie Stillman type. 

His business, he said, was to work at his profession and 
provide the money for our home; mine was to work in my 
home and spend that money wisely. He had purposely 
arranged that too much work should not fall on me, by 
taking the main meal outside. The one imperative require- 
ment so far was that I should get his breakfast and not he, 
and that that breakfast should be on time. If it were not 
he would have to hurry through it, which would be bad 
for his health and bad for his work. 

“There’s no need to hurry through,” I said at this 
point; “‘the head of the firm is your cousin. He wouldn't 
care if you were a few minutes late.” 

“That remark just proves what a false view you have of 
life. And I thought you understood!” 

“*T understand,” I said bitterly, ‘‘that you are remind- 
ing me that I am economically dependent on you; that 
you think you have the power of controlling my actions 
because you pay the bills.” 

“Don’t be so unreasonable,” he flared; ‘‘so—so fem- 
inine!”’ 

Oh, the bitterness of that first long quarrel! And at 
last, because we had somehow to crawl back to a recon- 
ciliation, I said that I had been inconsiderate in having 
breakfast late and would not offend again; and Dick said 
he might perhaps have put the matter to me more ten- 
derly But he only said that; he honestly believed that 
nothing but a cave-man dent on the head would teach me 
where I stood. As for me, I did not think I had been 
inconsiderate at all; I thought Dick had been so, in 
demanding anything of me that did not come natural to 
my temperament. I hated his masterfulness, his certainty 
that he was totally in the right. Poor little people that 
we were! Each had just discovered that the other was 
not an angel at all—merely an average human being! 

That was the beginning of a long struggle between us, 
sometimes concealed, sometimes merely silent, sometimes 
open. From that time forward we were secretly critical 
of each other, on the alert for faults. Never again did I 
have breakfast late, though at first in order to avoid the 
danger I had to allow an absurd margin of time. I stopped 





“She'd Have Adored Any Man With Enough Money to 
Support Her Better Than Her Father Can" 


wool gathering when I was supposed to be at work. But 
my lack of training led me into other mistakes. I could 
have admitted these the more easily if only I could have 
convinced myself that I had been in the wrong about that 
breakfast matter. My idea, vaguely, was that if only 
Dick loved me enough he would have thought everything 
I did was right. 

Young married couples are likely to believe that the 
first great quarrelsome attempt to reach adjustment is to 
be the last. On the contrary, one crisis seems to breed 
another. Our next overt disagreement rose on the subject 
of entertaining and of accepting invitations. Now that 
autumn was in full swing I thought we ought to begin to 
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pay back the many functions that had been given us in 
our engagement days. When I put it that way to Dick he 
frowned. He was a hospitable soul and he liked to have 
people about him, but he did not want the sense of obliga- 
tion in his social life. As the bills did not come in for some 
time there was at first no question of expense, but Dick 
objected to the elaborateness of my dinners. 

“‘What’s the use of so many courses?” he complained; 
“the people leave so much on their plates, and everyone 
overeats.” 

“Well, they gave us as many courses,” I replied; ‘‘and 
we must have things nice.” 

I wonder how many wives use that expression “have 
things nice” to cover extravagance and emulation. I 
wonder how many use that bludgeon of obligation as an 
excuse for display, for falling into that game—at the best 
absurd, and at the worst dishonest—called “‘keeping up 
appearances.”” Dick and I on twenty-five hundred a year 
were trying to compete socially with five-thousand-dollar- 
a-year people, were giving entertainments that would have 
been expensive enough for ten-thousand-dollar-a-year 
people. 

“Once we get these debts paid off,” Dick said, ‘‘our 
dinners have got to be simpler, or else we’ve just got to cut 
out entertaining.” 

Of course he enjoyed the dinners while they were 
going on. He liked to see me at the head of the table, a 
pretty and capable hostess—his wife, whom his men 
guests admired. He liked the sense of dispensing hospi- 
tality. I remember particularly the night we had the 
Kayes and the Listers how pleased he was with the way 
things went, and how he reassured me when I asked him 
if he was certain I was ever so much nicer than Helen or 
Sara. That was a night when we both forgot our diffi- 
culties. 

I hoped it had escaped Dick’s attention that we could 
not give so many dinners without being bound to accept 
others that were offered us. I led him into a good deal of 
that, and two or three evenings a week he went out when 
he was really too tired to enjoy himself and was wondering 
how the late hours would affect his work next day. But, 
as I afterward found out, he meant to yield a bit to me on 
this point. He reasoned that, as he was seven years older 
than I, his thirst for social doings was more quenched than 
mine; that when we had children I should necessarily 
be kept a good deal at home, and he meant I should have 
my little fling while I could. 

It was when the bills came in that our deepest quarrel- 
ing began—deepest because it was most fundamental. As 
I have said, I knew nothing whatever of budget making. 
I ordered what we needed and at the beginning of each 
month brought the bills to Dick. In September the bills 
were small, because we had not begun to entertain. In 
October we gave a few dinners, and the bills were heavy 
enough to make Dick shake his head and whistle. This 
attitude did not disquiet me. I reasoned that we had to 
pay off our social obligations; if I had been buying clothes 
maybe I should have felt guilty, but what I spent for the 
dinners I considered was spent for the two of us. Those 
October bills would have been heavier than they were if 
mother had not lent her maid and if I had not been using 
flour, crocks of butter, eggs and various other staples, all of 
which mother had given me as part of her wedding present. 
But in November mother’s maid balked at so much extra 
work; the staples, like the deacon’s one-hoss shay, gave 
out all together; the cateress raised her prices; and I 
bought a rug we needed for the guest room in place of one 
mother was lending me. That could. have waited, but it 
was a great bargain. I did not really examine those bills, 
but I did feel uneasy, on the fourth of December, when 
Dick sat down to look them over. They came to more than 
three hundred dollars. 

Dick’s manner really did frighten me. He was angry, 
but he kept his temper. He was patient, but I could feel 
the edge of contempt in his voice. This angered as well as 
frightened me. The American ideal of the expenditure of 
women is wrong; it is that a husband ought somehow or 
other to get his wife everything she wants. She should 
spend, and he should manage to pay the bills. I suppose I 
had absorbed that view. 

Dick said cuttingly that if I would take the trouble to 
add and subtract I could see that our expenditures for 
the month had been something over a hundred dollars 
more than he earned. I made all the excuses I could—that 
it was not fair to consider November a typical month; 
that it wasn’t my fault if the cost of living was high. If I 
said anything reasonable it was buried in my unreasonable 
remarks. I refused to see that we were living beyond our 
means, and that so far I had made no attempt whatever at 
budget making. I was far from knowing then what I 
know now, that it is the wife’s business to lead the hus- 
band it economy. What wearied Dick, and infuriated him, 
too, was the sense that over and over again he had let me 
see what he demanded of his mate, and that I could not 
or would not respond. Moreover, my conduct had forced 
him into the attitude the American man most detests— 
that of seeming, when he checks his wife’s expenditures, 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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AA little something 
Good -to-fat” 


When the open air puts a sting to the appetite, there is nothing like a bag 
of Planters Pennant Salted Peanuts to nibble on. They are nourishment and 
goodness at the same time. 


How the folks in the car smile when some wise one produces the wax-paper 
bag with the red pennant on it! 

Big, golden, whole peanuts— all Virginia—and prepared by the Planters 
formula. They are always fresh and crisp when they get to you. 


The Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
.$ SS” Manufacturers of high grade nut confections 


Sie and peanut butter 


Planters Pennant Salted Peanut 


are sold only in this wax-paper 
Peanuts from Virgina plantations bas, with red pennant on it 


Stuns PENNANT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
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HE tremendous ability of Goodyear 
S-V Solid Truck Tires to assimilate 


severe punishment is constantly re- 


performance. 
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| Fifty Thousand M 


In Hard Service 


afirmed in owners’ stirring narratives of their 








In the section of the city from which the 
truck starts its delivery trip, the littered spaces 
in front of loading platforms present varied 
kinds of tire hazard such as broken glass, sec- 


tions of crates with projecting nails and metal 


barrel hoops. 


{ On the 3'%-ton Old Reliable truck operated 


by the World Motor Service of Chicago 


| in combined city, subur- 

ban and country service, 
the Goodyear S-V dual 
Solid Truck Tire shown at 
the left delivered 50,000 


miles and is still in service. 





The S-V Tires on this truck 


| traverse a territory ranging 
, 40 miles out of Chicago 
, and cover routes which test 
\ to the utmost all their 
| staying powers. 


\ Grinding along under heavy cargoes of gro- 








“Our work is very strenuous 


but Goodyear S-V Solid Truck 
Tires give us remarkable serv- 
ice. They resist conditions 
that literally tear other tires 
to pieces. One dual seems 
made of iron because it has 
given us 50,000 miles and is 
still running.’’—Mr. William 
Winkler, President of World 
Motor Service, Chicago. 





ceries, these tires are driven over wide systems 


sharp edges. 


| 

J of railroad tracks and they cross considerable 
stretches of bumpy brick pavements and 
iP others composed largely of broken stone with 





The facts related in this instance are typical 


of many found in an enor- 
mous accumulation of na- 
tion-wide evidence dealing 
with the tenacity of the S-V. 


It remains to set down 
that whereas their most sen- 
sational long-distance scores 
have been made over good 
city pavements, they have 
also run up unprecedented 
mileage figures in cases where 
trucks travel outside of cities 


and encounter very indiffer- 


ent roads and particularly bad unpaved areas. 


Such evidence furnishes the all-important rea- 
son why Goodyear S-V Truck Tires are so 


broadly adopted in those classes of service for 


which the solid tire is best fitted. 
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Continued from Page 70 
either to be stingy or not to be earning enough. He likes 
to have the munificent pose. 

Like all too many young wives I had expected too much 
of sheer marriage. There is no magic about marriage. 
In itself it is nothing but a static social convention. If it 
is to be dynamic, to bring happiness, to be a light to the 
soul and a warmth to the heart—it must be served and 
worked for. Love has to be measured by the way it goes 
along with other forces in life, by the way it unifies the two 
diverse personalities. I had come ignorant to a state 
requiring cool knowledge. Hurt, angry, muddled, I was 
no fire-bringer to the hearth of our house of life. 

The apparent result of that conflict was that I agreed 
to work out with Dick a household budget, and to live up 
to it. On the surface I succeeded—that is, I kept the 
monthly expenses down to what he thought they should 
be, but I managed only by using the money my father 
and uncles had given me for wedding presents and by pay- 
ing cash for certain items so they need not show on the 
bills. If I had put half the time on really studying my 
problem that I put on evading the study of it I should have 
educated myself long before I did. It had not yet dawned 
on me that a wife must be a productive helpmeet, not a 
mere middleman who purchases—and sometimes badly 
at that; I did not see that the wife must create 

We were at that point which almost 
every married couple reaches — when each 
thinks any faults would be preferable to 
just those the spouse has. On the surface 
we were reconciled, but underneath there 
was division. We were critical of each 
other, afraid of each other, sparring and 
blundering. For all that my resent- 
ment was not expressed Dick felt it 
| looked on him as tyrannical and 
selfish, unwilling to see anyone's point 
of view but his own, determined 
that I should live up to his 
ideals, unwilling to compro- 
mise, self-righteous —and all 
because he was a man and was 
supporting me. He looked on 
me as feminine, with the un 
complimentary interpretation 
of the word. He began to gen 
eralize about women, | combat- 
ing his conclusions. The reason we came into conflict 
there was that women like to stick to concrete cases, 
and they have a better sense of reality than men. Dick 
would sometimes lose sight of a particular case, or of 
reality, in the face of those general truths he thought he 
had abstracted from reality. I was afraid he meant me in 
all his abstractions. And all the time we loved each other 
and were longing to come together on some livable and 
lasting basis 

We both realized that we had nerves—a term for our 
dissatisfaction with each other. Things that I never 
noticed in him began to irritate me. I suppose the mere 
fact that people live in the same or adjoining bedrooms 
means a certain amount of disillusionment and strain. At 
any rate small habits began to be annoying that I think 
would never have counted if we had not both been suffer- 
ing from a really fundamental danger. I don’t agree with 
Shakspere that “when the greater malady is fixed the 
leaser is scarce felt.” It certainly is not true when one is 
adjusting oneself to matrimony. I noticed a way Dick 
had, when talking, of throwing out his left thumb, and I 
disliked it. I bit my nails when I was excited or deeply 
interested, and he hated that. He roweled his chin when 
he was reading the editorial pages of the paper, and that 
maddened me. I waggled my foot as I sewed, and that got 
on his nerves. He snored if he turned over at night, and 
that always woke me, and I didn’t like broken sleep. I 
always chewed a pen handle when I was composing a let- 
ter, and he objected to that. Any couple knows the num- 
ber of little things in married life that have to be ignored, 
or walked round, or else reformed. Unfortunately Dick 
and I tried to reform each other. 

“Would you mind stopping that?" one of us would say 
with icy pleasantness. “Ordinarily I shouldn’t mind, but 
to-night it seems to get on my nerves.” 

“Sorry,” the other would reply stifly—and would 
refrain for five minutes 

Doubtless this personal irritation was a phase of the sex 
antagonism latent in every couple, and likely to remain 
anything but dormant in the process of adjustment. It 
was a manifestation, too, of the attempt of each to master 
the other. I should have despised Dick if he had let me 
succeed, yet I kept trying. I had liked him before I ever 
loved him because he was masterful. Yet now I kept 
pitting my individuality against his. Of course we were 
both selfish. A man is selfish because of the hold he gets 
through the fact that the woman is economically depend- 
ent on him. A woman is selfish because of the hold she 
gets through the man’s chivalry. Many a husband expects 
the best of the steak or the top of the milk or the softest 
chair and the brightest light—for the sole reason that he 
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pays the bills. Many a woman takes it for granted that on 
a wet night if letters have to be posted it is her husband 
who must walk a block to post them. If there is a mouse 
in the trap and it has to be drowned she takes it for granted 
that he’ll have to drown it, because she’d rather not. 
One night we were going to a dance and were to call for 
Bessie and Tom Stillman. When we were ushered into 
their apartment we could hear them quarreling. It was 
shocking; their maid was giggling in the kitchen; we sat 
in the living room, and in their room Tom stormed at her 
for her extravagance. It appeared that 
she had bought some white fox furs; they 
seemed the last straw, for he kept men- 
tioning dresses and hats and jewelry and 
china. She said other women had things; 
why shouldn't she? It was all nonsense 
that he couldn’t afford them; other men 
could get them for their wives. She meant 
to have them too. Maybe if he wasn’t so 
fond of talking to other pretty women she 
would spend less. But she meant to pay 
him out. There was such de- 
spairin Tom’s voice. Finally 
Bessie wept; his storming 


“That's the Staff, Mother!'’ He Would Say With Gusto. 
“You Must Give Rhoda the Recipe" 


dwindled, turned to comforting and then to pleading. And 
there we sat, uncomfortable, unable not to hear, not mect- 
ing each other's eyes. 

“Well,” Dick said at last, “it may be bad form to say 
it in the woman’s own house, but considering her extrava- 
gance and jealousy, I prophesy one of three things for her: 
Tom will divorce her; or he will kill her; or he will put up 
with her and find some woman that will show him not only 
mercy but understanding.” 

I wondered if he were sorry for himself as well as for 
Tom; and though I was ashamed of Bessie, sex antago- 
nism in me was rampant against the two men. Of the four 
of us only Bessie really enjoyed herself that night. As I 
danced and laughed and talked I kept thinking how 
miserable I was. 

Sara Lister was there without Frank, and when I asked 
after him she said he had had a tantrum and might come 
to take her home and might not. Helen Kaye was there 
with her husband, evidently radiantly happy. We sat out 
a dance together, and I looked at her and envied her. 

“You have a bride’s face,”’ I told her. 

“I’m glad I do,” she said; ‘but I don’t want to feel like 
anything but a wife. I shall always look back to your 
wedding as the time when [ really began to be married.” 

She wanted me to question her, but I turned my head 
and stared at the dancers. 

“Rhoda dear,”’ Helen said; “you know you're just like 
a sister to me. If anything's troubling you—I know I 
could help.” 

So I was showing my unhappiness! Well, no one reed 
guess what it was about. Helen could have helped me at 
that moment, but I did not believe it. I had not even 
confided in mother; no one should know how wretched 
I was. I put my hand in hers and shook my head. She 
began to talk generalities till a partner claimed me. 

That winter seemed to be a long series of quarrels 
between Dick and me. I remember once when we were 
spending a week-end with an uncle and aunt of his he spoke 
to me, the day after our arrival, only in order to tell me 
how to behave. 

“You must be sure,” he said, “‘to be on time for luncheon 
here; Aunt Mildred is rather a martinet about that. I can 
see myself that you are down on the dot for breakfast and 
dinner. Then, like a good girl, don’t talk to anyone while 
Belle is playing the piano; the family don’t like it. And 
maybe you'd better talk just a little less to Belle’s hus- 
band and more to Uncle Henry.” 
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And so on. I flamed out at him hotly with the usual 
line of protest. Before we were married he had thought 
everything I did perfect. He had never accused me of 
lack of tact, to say nothing of bad manners. I was just 
the same person I had been; if anything had changed it 
was his love. Toward the end of our quarrel I cried: 

“‘Anyhow no matter what I’m like, people will find it 
out sooner or later. There’s no need of your wanting 
me to put my best foot foremost. Sooner or later the 
good and bad of people are both apparent.” 

Upon which Dick gave me a quick, 
keen look and remarked: “That’s the 
most sensible thing I’ve heard you say 
for a long time.” 

We went back home utterly wretched. 
The day after our return, when Dick had 
gone to work, I picked up the paper and 
saw on the first page an account of Sara 
Lister’s divorce! Now, when I see the 
announcement of the divorce proceedings 
of someone with whom I am acquainted, 
I feel sorry; I may even quiver with 
sympathy at the thought of the long 
road of suffering that must have paved 
the way to that divorce. But I don't 
feel horror; I don’t feel as if the world had 
turned over—as I did when I read the 
names of Sara and Frank Lister. For 
what I thought of was that Sara and Frank 
had believed themselves as deeply in love 
as ever Dick and I. They had set out on 
their matrimonial journey with as good 

prospects as any two people pos- 
‘ sibly could have. They had love, 
youth, health, good looks, suffi- 
cient money, good social connec- 
tions, plenty of friends. They 
had been as sure of themselves 
as my husband and I. And now 
they were being divorced — di- 
vorced with all sorts of dreadful 
sordid details. 

I must have had an inspiration 
of good sense that morning. For 
instead of assuming that Frank 
must be at fault I stopped think- 
ing about the Listers entirely and 
began tothink of ourselves. What were we going to do about 
our unhappiness? So far we took it for granted that we 
loved each other and that we should stay together. Neither 
of us had dreamed of parting. But would love last that was 
nagged and even tortured as ours was? Might not, some 
day, the thought of separation come to one or both of us? 
What were we getting out of life in our present unhappy 
state? Where did we expect to arrive? Things could not 
go on as they were; we could not stand the strain of this 
surface union when we were worlds apart so far as all the 
real things that make for union were concerned. 

Dick and I together so far had not been able to solve 
our problem. As for me, I had not tried. But I could try. 
I called up Helen Kaye and asked her if she could come to 
me at once. I fancy she knew why I wanted her; in ten 
minutes she arrived to find me still sitting over the un- 
washed dishes, the newspaper in my hands. 

“Helen,” I said; ‘‘you have guessed I’m not happy, 
though I hope no one else knows it. When I read about 
Sara zs 

“I know,” she interrupted; ‘“‘it’s often the sight of 
something in the lives of our friends that pulls us up short 
and gives us a chance to begin over. It was seeing you and 
Dick the night you were married, when I was so wretched, 
and realizing that I had started as you were starting that 
made me begin again and make our married life what it 
ought to be. I know what you're going to tell me, Rhoda, 
because I’ve been through it.” 

I stared at her, and she laughed. 

“Oh, my dear, I know,” she cried; “you think your 
misery is unique, just as you supposed your love was 
unique. Well, it isn’t. If married woinen told the truth 
ninety-nine out olf a hundred of them would admit that 
they had wished more than once during the first year that 
they had never got married.” 

“Oh, but I’ve never —— 
had ——”’ 

“Stop short!”’ Helen said; “‘you’re not concerned with 
Dick just now. Simply get hold of these big truths: That 
if you can’t be happy married you can't be happy at all; 
that you must be at least half at fault, and perhaps more; 
and that you aren’t fit to live in a world of two unless you 
can assume the other party’s point of view a good share of 
the time. Now go ahead and tell me.” 

So I talked my heart out to Helen. There was no detail I 
did not tell her. She was so determined to prove to me 
that my experience was the common lot that sometimes 
she took the tale from my lips. I was swept bare, recep- 
tive, ready for a new departure in conduct and ideals. 
What Helen said to me does not signify; it isn’t advice 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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HEY know because many of their troubles come 
from unstandard papers. An unstandard printing 
paper is one that is subject to variations in weight, 
thickness, color, folding properties, and other important 
qualities. 
Variations in thickness and in weight are seldom dis- 
covered until the press is running. It’s a fine kettle of 
fish to discover then that the coating or the finish of the 
paper is below standard and to realize that the engrav- 
ings will not always print the same. 
It was to eliminate such vexatious variations that we 
standardized every grade of paper we make. 


From the first handling of the raw material to the 
number of nails in the shipping case, every process in 
the manufacture is attended by tests and trials to prove 
that the paper is being made up to the Warren Standard. 


Tests for folding, for tearing, for breaking, as well as 
for weight, thickness, etc., are continually made. 

The final test is on the printing press where paper from 
every case is actually run through the press and printed 
with type and engravings. 


Printed Top Sheet 


These printed sheets are the famous Warren ‘lop Sheets, 
to be found in every case of Warren’s Standard Papers. 


| Whenever a case of Warren’s Standard Printing Paper 


is opened that printed Top Sheet is evidence that the 
paper in that case has passed through our testing rooms 
and is up to standard. 

On the top sheets of Warren’s Cameo we print subjects 
best adapted to Cameo’s dull, ivory-like surface. 
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On Warren’s Lustro we print fine screen engravings 
that require high refinement of glossy-coated paper. 


The top sheets of Warren’s Silkote amply justify our 
claim that this semi-dull coated stock, which costs no 
more than a good glossy-coated, gives to booklets a 
very desirable difference in tone. 


All Grades Standardized 


But we do not confine our Top Sheets to our high- 
grade papers. On the medium-priced Cumberland 
Coated and on the low-priced Warren’s Cumberland 
Super and Warren’s Cumberland Machine Book our 
Top Sheets show the kind and quality of results any 
printer has a right to expect. 


For books where many pages and light weight are both 
necessary the situation is no longer impossible of solu- 
tion. Warren’s Britannica India is smooth, strong, 
opaque, easily handled, yet so thin and light that it gives 
a minimum of bulk and weight. This paper takes its 
name from the India paper edition of the Encyclopadia 
which is printed on this stock. 

There are other Warren Standard Printing Papers- 
one for every important book-paper printing need. 
They are shown in different weights in the 


Warren Suggestion Book 


In making a dummy, this Suggestion Book is as useful 
as Shears, paste, ruler, and pencil combined. Its page: 
are full of real suggestions— positive helps. Sent onl) 
to buyers of printing; to printers, engravers, and their 
salesmen who write for it on their business letterhead. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Constant Excellence of Product 
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What are your chances to escape “Acid-Mouth”? 


Only 1 in 20—if authorities are right. They estimate that 95 in every P 
100 persons have “Acid-Mouth.’ It is believed to be the chief cause of 
Tooth Decay. It gradually breaks down the enamel. 


Germs enter and swiftly consume the soft interior pulp—the very life 
of a tooth. One by one go the good teeth so vital to good looks, good « 
digestion and good health. And unless the harmful condition is checked, a if 
toothless old age seems inevitable. q 


How can you check **Acid-Mouth,’ if you have it? How can you tell 
whether you have it? Read the Acid Test Offer below and learn how. 








Or a | 


How to tell whether you have “Acid-Mouth”’ 





Send for Free Litmus Test Papers. They will | Tooth Paste, then make this second test. Thoroughly \ 
show you whether your mouth is acid or not. cleanse your mouth and teeth with Pebeco. Then 
Hold one of the papers on the tongue until saturated place another test paper on your tongue. It won’t 
by the saliva. Ifthe paper remains blue, you are one — turn pink as in the case of the first paper. It will now L | 
in twenty—vou are temporarily free from ‘‘Acid- — remain blue, thus showing that the tendency of Pebeco ig 
Mouth.”” But if the paper turns pink, you are is to counteract ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ and that the regular y 
troubled with excess mouth acids and need Pebeco. — use of this splendid dentifrice will be most beneficial 


x0 to the nearest drug store for a tube o epveco 0 you eetn, gums and moutn. 
Go to tl t drug store f tube of Pel t r teeth ] th 
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How can you counteract “Acid-Mouth’? 


Pebeco Tooth Paste has always been known—and is widely endorsed by 
) the dental profession—as the dentifrice that counteracts ‘*Acid- Mouth.” 
‘ A thorough brushing with Pebeco the first thing in the morning and 
| the last thing at night will help to defend your teeth against this condition, 
| **Acid-Mouth.” 
h Combine its regular daily use with twice-yearly examinations of your 
: teeth by your dentist. See if that kind of care does not keep your teeth 
permanently sound and whole, if they are still in normal condition. And 
see if it does not tend to arrest decay, if decay already has started. 
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Write Today for 


if This delightfully keen and refreshing tooth Free Litmus 
paste whitens and polishes the teeth, benefits a ci | | 
: the gums, invigorates the mouth, helps to ri han" 
‘| sweeten the breath, and stimulates the healthy vn have ae Mouth 
flow of saliva. ne a " Tonk . 
way to check **Acid-Mouth 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is sold by druggists everywhere 


Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
| 122 William Street, New York 


Under sole license granted by the Federal Trade Commission 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

that counts, but the application of it. I know now that as 
a girl I had heard more than one person say that the first 
year of marriage was the difficult year; only they had never 
gone into details. A dozen or fifteen years ago, when I was 
married, people did not talk so much as they do now about 
the difficulties of married life. So I had no philosophy of 
apprenticeship to fall back on. But talking to Helen I be- 
gan to see how I could get a workable theory of tolerance 
and wisdom and sympathy for the man I loved, who had 
to live with me. 

I came at last to see that however Dick might have 
been at fault in little things in the essentials he had been 
right and I had been wrong. To be happy a couple must 
agree in their point of view on the fundamentals of life. 
If any woman is in doubt of that let her read George 
Eliot's Middlemarch, the best study of incompatibility 
ever penned. Looking at the havoc Rosamund wrought 
ought to be a lesson to anyone. I admitted to myself 
that I had been a poor partner to Dick. I blocked out 
schemes for my reformation. I made up my mind, for the 
big things, that I should get the training he had a right to 
expect; and for the little things, that every time I felt 
like reforming a fault in him I should attempt to reform 
one in myself first; that would be much more workable 
even than a mutual improvement society of two. My 
first year had taught me that if I couldn't learn I certainly 
had no right to begin to teach. 

I, who had never thought before, spent that whole day 
in thinking. No wonder my head ached by dinner time 
but my heart felt better than it had for many a month. 
When Dick came home | said nothing of the effects Sara 
Lister’s divorce had had on me. I did not say that the 
thing that had shocked me into common sense was the 
fear that we might sometime be like the Listers. Not till 
much later did he learn what had been my starting point. 
What I did say convinced him that my attitude had changed 
and that I really meant to be a partner. 

From that time on | studied and observed and worked 
and blundered, and by degrees succeeded. This daily job 
of marriage requires constant thought and observation. 
The average marriage isn't likely to go wrong from any 
one cause but from a number of causes working together. 
It behooves a canny wife to watch the causes. If she 
knows on which side her spiritual bread is buttered she 
won't let any cause of friction grow up to any size. Some 
compromises have to be made, some opinions kept locked 
up or changed, some avoidance made—and that is not 
ideal: it is merely inevitable. It is not enough that each 
does his own work in the partnership, and does not impose 
on the other. It is essential that each shall have the 
attitude of giving rather than getting, and shall nip the 
heads of little weeds of discord that could flourish disas- 
trously. It all means attention to that personal culture 
which makes for tolerance and wisdom 

But after the main lines of success in marriage are 
learned it is still necessary for a wife to be on guard. 
Human character is a strange thing and marriage does not 
necessarily quench its vagaries. Marriage is primarily a 
woman’s business. It was not instituted to suit man, who 
seemed to be pretty well suited with the promiscuity of 
his savage days. Feminist though I am I believe that it 
lies more in a wife’s hands than in a husband's to make a 
marriage go right or wrong. The ideal, from the stage of 


apprenticeship onward, would be for neither one to desire 
the mastery; to have in marriage no question of leader- 
ship but a confederation of two. Confederation is the 


most promising ideal for the ‘‘Great Society,” and it looks 
as if it were workable. So it should be in human affairs, 
but if it cannot be in any little house of life then the man 
should be the leader. I don’t know why this should be so: 
perhaps because he is physically stronger, but I am con- 
vinced that it is so. I don’t really believe that it is wom- 
an's economic dependence upon man that accounts wholly 
for his masterfulness and for her willingness to let him seem 
masterful, often with the secret reservation to be the 
leader herself if she can. I have known many women who 
were not economically dependent — that is, who were rich 
in their own right or else made money for themselves. 
Those women and their husbands had just as many prob- 
lems of adjustments as couples like Dick and me, and the 
wise wives among them consented to the leadership of their 
husbands, because they knew that their mutual happiness 
was thus better conserved. 

When a marriage is happy, however, the question of 
leadership may be implicit, but it is not a matter of con- 
sequence. The significant thing is that two people by 
understanding their mutual job, by studying each other, 
by giving rather than grasping, by developing the same 
tastes, even at a sacrifice, by putting self as far in the 
background as it will go— those two have come to a work- 
able and valuable companionship. Thus trained in the 
difficult profession of marriage their love grows deeper, 
because it becomes more sympathetic, more understand- 
ing, has more of gentleness and wisdem 


My husband came round the room, sidling between the 
dancing couples; I watched with melting pride his tall 
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well-set figure, his kindling smile. He plumped down be- 
side me and asked, ‘‘ Well, what do you want, Rhoda?” 

“Want, dear?” 

“Yes; ever since I’ve been sitting out these two dances 
with Kate Barnum you've been eying me and eying me. I 
thought you must either be bored with Dwight Kaye—you 
hardly talked to him at all—or else tired and anxious to 
get home.” 

“I'm all right; I didn’t know I had been eying you, 
dear.” 

“Well, for heaven's sake!” cried Dick disgustedly. “I 
half suspected it was nothing after all, and I was really 
interested in what Kate was saying, and now she’s dancing 
with someone else!” 

Just here I could have said any one of two or three quite 
true things which would have put Dick in a good humor. 
I could have said, for example, “1 suppose I was looking at 
you because I consider you the handsomest man in the 
room, and I wanted to please my eyes.” 

But what I did say, quickly and a bit sharply, was, 
“What was Kate Barnum talking about that was so very 
interesting to you? Herself? That’s her usual topic.” 

““Meow! Meow! Come on; let’s finish this dance,” was 
Dick’s reply. “‘I expect if Kate had been one of your pre- 
matrimonial friends she'd be full of virtues. As she is one 
of mine she’s full of faults.” 

He spoke half laughingly and I thought he was joking, 
but I can look back and see that he was in dead earnest. 
Without realizing it I had annoyed him by a tactless 
obtrusion of my claim on him. A man values freedom more 
than any other right. That is why he resents jealousy in 
his wife. A woman, on the contrary, does not particularly 
value freedom and is usually flattered if her husband is 
jealous. Her definition of jealousy is likely to be too 
narrow; she is mainly conscious of it as applying to some 
possible rival in the affections. A man knows that jealousy 
need not be intensively concentrated on a particular person 
but may be extensive, spreading like a clinging net over 
every phase of domestic living. When he parts with any 
portion of his freedom he wants to do so as a gift; he 
opposes a claim. He is much quicker than a woman is to 
see the relation between claims and jealousy. He wants 
to give the woman he loves every symbol of his emotional 
and practical value, yet his most central soul he means to 
keep uncharted. An understanding or self-suppressing or 
indifferent wife respects this preserve. The less a woman 
tries to explore it, stake it out and run up the flag of self 
in it, the more of it her husband will yield unasked. Only 
too many wives poach; they shout in capital letters 
“MINE!” It is this kind of claim that makes a man first 
wonder what has become of his freedom and then decide 
that his wife is a jealous woman. 

I am inclined to blame not man nor woman, but Nature, 
who is so wasteful. She is a safe person to abuse. She is an 
unscrupulous cruel old jade in her indifference to results. 
She has made the sexes so different that they can never 
quite understand each other; at the best they must allow, 
through love and sympathy, for those points wherein they 
sheer away from each other. All she wants is babies with 
which to keep her world going; the happiness of the pro- 
ducers of the babies she leaves in their own hands. The most 
wasteful thing she does, from the point of view of happi- 
ness, is to let a man pursue a woman, while the woman 
retreats; and then, once the woman is won, the man 
wants to add other things to her, while she, who had been 
reluctant to take anything, now wants not only to keep 
what has been given her of his life but to have more. 

I had never been considered a jealous person, for I had 
always been ready to see beauty and charm and brains in 
other girls. In our engagement days Dick and I suffered 
practically nothing from jealousy. Once, indeed, he sulked 
because I danced four times in succession with Bessie Still- 
man’s cousin. This was a tribute to my power and I 
enjoyed it the more because I had a sense of guilt. Once, 
too, I was half jealous and pretended to be wholly so—for 
the luxury of making up afterward. A lovers’ quarrel was 
about due. People can’t keep up the emotional tension of 
the average engagement without quarreling, and I found 
acause in the facts that he went driving with Bessie 
Stillman and wore « flower she gave him. He was im- 
mensely flattered by my green-eye exhibition. 

I never dreamed that jealousy would disturb our lives. 
For one thing, in those ideal plans we had made as to our 
future happiness, we had assumed full confidence. 

“We'll tell each other not only all that happeng,” I 
remember once saying to Dick in our engagement days, 
“but we must tell each other everything we think too; 
mustn't we? No reserves?” 

““No reserves,”’ he had replied confidently. 

Well, I am a very happy wife, but there are times when 
I certainly should feel very much disturbed if Dick told 
me what he was thinking of, and other times when I should 
disturb him if I told him everything that was in my mind. 
If we were again making that promise to each other I 
should put it this way: ‘‘We must tell each other the 
thoughts that will interest or please each other, and keep 
back any that are not suited to all those ideal vows we 
took at the altar.” 
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As I look back now I can see that Dick made an attempt, 
doubtless unconscious, to mark out certain private claims 
for himself in the unexplored wilderness of matrimony; he 
counted on a certain freedom of personality. I must have 
had some subconscious warning of it, because I can recall 
so clearly the first time he expressed himself. We had been 
talking as usual of how radiantly happy we were going to 
be. 

“‘One thing, we’ve both got sense,”’ Dick said; “we 
won't interfere with each other’s rights. You know my 
cousin, Wade Wilmot? He explodes every once in a while 
to me about his wife. She actually used to open his letters! 
When he got her straightened out about that she used to 
examine the postmarks and now when he opens them she 
either reads them over his shoulder or else asks him what 
they are about.” 

“Reading anybody else’s letters is inexcusable,” I 
agreed; ‘“‘still, I should think he’d want her to see them.” 

“‘But not when she assumes it as her right, her graft in 
marriage, so to speak,’”’ Dick said. ‘He never gets out of 
his chair but she asks him where he is going. He never 
leaves the house in the evenings but she wants to know why 
he has to go and how long he’ll be and couldn’t he change 
his plans anyhow. She has no respect for his time in the 
office; she keeps calling him up to know if he can’t bring 
home a steak from down town, or meet her for luncheon, 
or go and meet Uncle William’s train, or come home by 
way of South Water Street to see if there aren’t some 
unusual bargains in fruit or eggs. What is particularly 
maddening about her is that there isn’t any use in talking 
to her. She can’t see that she is infringing on his personal- 
ity, trying to possess him as a mother her small untutored 
child or a master his slave. She thinks that all she does is 
done in the name of their partnership. She can’t see that 
she has no right to dictate the terms of the partnership. 
What happens is an unholy row, a period of polite toler- 
ance, which gradually wears off and they get back to 
livable terms, where they stay until she makes him explode 
again.” 

It’s a curious fact that until a girl or woman develops 
real sex loyalty she always feels that when another woman 
is being blamed she is being praised. What I felt as we 
talked was not at all that Dick was expressing himself on 
the subject of man’s rights, but rather that he was con- 
trasting unfavorably with me his cousin’s wife. What I 
should have done was not welter in soft emotion by his 
side dreaming of me as the ideal wife and of us as the idea! 
couple. I should have begun to think about marriage. 

“Here,” I should have reflected, “is a man of twenty- 
eight used to having his own way, and with certain prin- 
ciples of freedom. I must find out what they are in detail 
and do my best to conform to them. Moreover, this man 
has evidently been complained to by married men; he 
must know what the notions of his married friends are as 
to what marriage should be. I must see how workable those 
notions are.”” 

Of course as much sense as that in a romantic girl of 
twenty-one would be unusual. As I have said in talking 
of our first year of marriage, any thinking either of us had 
done on the subject had been very superficial. Even these 
remarks of Dick came from his general instinct for freedom, 
his sense for safety and comfort rather than from any real 
reflection. He was sure, as I was, that our marriage was 
not going to have the difficulties of other people’s marriages. 

During the first year of our life together Dick could not 
pull with me, as I have shown, because of my lack of train- 
ing in economy and finance and because of my slowness in 
grasping the fact that unless I trained myself to my obliga- 
tions we could not be happy. By the second year we had 
surmounted this difficulty; we had also made the various 
essential compromises concerning each other's habits and 
idiosyncrasies. In fine we knew each other’s main limita- 
tions and had at least a grounding in the habit of standing 
from under and of tolerance. Indeed, things were going so 
well with us that I suppose we thought our real matri- 
monial troubles were all past. 

My actual position, though I did not know it, was this: 
I loved and depended upon Dick more than ever, for I had 
given up foolish extravagant entertaining, which we could 
not afford, and was devoting myself almost entirely to my 
home. I had fallen into the attitude of just waiting for 
Dick to get back. Now of course his return should have 
been the main event of the day. But I should have put my 
spare time on developing interests which would have made 
his return better worth while, not to me but to him. Very 
few women can satisfy a man by smiling and just being 
themselves, meaning by that a self that does not have to 
seek additions. Here and there a woman can be found who 
is so sweet, so like a heavenly pillow that all she has to do 
is hold out her arms to a man and invite him; he wants 
nothing else. But born luck like that doesn’t often come to 
awoman. Mostly she has to keep developing her person- 
ality, or, if not that, adding to her range of interests so 
that she can have something to talk about to her husband 
besides the high cost of living. A man can love his wife 
without being especially interested in her, but if he loves 
her and is interested in her it’s a more satisfying kind of 
matrimony. (Continued on Page 81) 
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SPLITDORF : 


Why do ordinary plugs leak? 
Why do SPLITDORF Plugs never leak? 


Ordinary plugs have porcelain insulation. It cracks, it chips, 
it mars, it easily bécomes loosened. 








SPLITDORF Plugs, on the contrary, are immune from all of 
these faults because the insulation is made of ruby mica, Thin 
sheets of this fine mica are wound lengthwise around a cone- 
shaped electrode. The core thus formed is then forced into the 
plug casing in such a manner that every explosion tightens it 
and keeps it forever leakproof. 










The conical mica core secures to SPLITDORF Plugs many 
other advantages over porcelain plugs; it cannot crack, it cannot 
chip and score cylinders, it can be cleaned and recleaned with- 
out injury, and it is almost indestructible. 


There is a type of SPLITDORF Plag best suited for every engine. Get 
them from your jobbers and dealers. 


We have been manufacturing SPLITDORF Spark Plugs, and other 
ignition devices, magnetos, etc., for seventeen years, and if you are having 
trouble with plugs of any make the advice of our skilled engineers, with 
their many years of all-round ignition experience, is free for the asking 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO,., Newark, N. J. 


Manufacturers of DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos ond Plugoscillators 
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ginia; where science labors, where industry flourishes, in a thousand 
plants from the Atlantic to the Pacific; in ten thousand offices where 
commerce demands a light that lengthens day; in the shop windows 
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ideal light for every purpose, in churches, auditoriums, libraries, 
hospitals, theaters, buildings public or private of every description. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

But I used to daydream about Dick in my spare time 
instead of reading or going to a concert or a matinée, or to 
see a friend, or to some sensible club—that is, I was not 
carrying in any outside contributions to our spiritual 
matrimonial stores. Dick, his first troubles of adjustment 
over and his nerves at ease, was reaching out for fresh 
interests. I had married him for countless reasons, one 
being that he was mentally on the alert, sure to get on in 
the world. But a man who makes progress in his career, if 
he is the broadest type of man, makes progress in other 
ways too. Dick had plenty of spare energy; it was not 
used up any more in friction with me, and it was reaching 
out for employment. Later I said bitterly that I was not 
enough for him. It was not that; he had the instinct of 
keeping me as the center, but of enriching his life in all 
possible ways. 

That little incident’ with Kate Barnum at the dance 
should have shown me that Dick’s new vigorous interest, 
outside his work and me, was Friends with a capital F. 
Since we were not seeing a lot of people through big and 
small entertainments, what more natural than that we 
should see a few and see them often? What more natural 
than that Dick should summon his own old friends rather 
than my old friends? It was scarcely reasonable to expect 
that in a matter so instinctive and unconscious as this 
Dick would start a new group belonging to us both. Such a 
group cannot be made all of a sudden and artificially. 

It was Bessie Stillman who first talked to me about a 
husband’s friends. I have known her all my life. I cannot 
say that I approve of her, though I admire her talent—she 
is a professional singer—and I am sorry for her because of 
her terrible and unconscious egotism, and because of the 
passionate temperament which so often gets her into diffi- 
culties. She had been married a few months after I had. 
One afternoon she called on me and, as 
is rather her habit, began freeing her 
mind upon the subject of men. 

“Husbands,” she said, “are unrea- 
sonable animals anyhow. The more one 
of them prides himself upon his logic the ie 
more you may look in him for extreme J 
unreasonableness. And one of their most 
unreasonable character- 
istics is to expect us to 
like their relatives and 
their old friends.” 

As Bessie imposed 
most shockingly upon 
Tom it seemed rather 
funny to hear her talk- 
ing of the unreasonable- 
ness of men. 

“Oh, I think,” I de- 
fended, “‘that we ought 
to accept the old friends 
and the relatives. It’s 
only loyal.” 

“Of course you accept them!”’ inter- 
rupted Bessie. “But your husband ex- 
pects you not only to do for them but to 
feel about them as if you had picked them out. How can 
you take a pack of strangers to your bosom and honestly 
like them? Your husband goes on wishing to see them, 
and you have all the trouble of looking after them. The 
worst of it is he always knows that however amiable you 
pretend to be you fee they are a duty, and he resents it.” 

““What does Tom do?” I said, laughing. 

Tom Stillman was a doctor of rapidly growing practice. 

“Oh, my dear, such frumps of doctors and medical 
students as he has for friends! My only comfort is that the 
women are homely and with no more charm than their 
own thermometers. They are as safe to leave a man with 
as a bearded lady would be.” 

When Bessie or any other woman made a remark imply- 
ing the necessity of guarding a husband from the charms of 
other women I always took it as a joke. 

““You may laugh,” Bessie said with a hard, bitter note in 
her voice, “‘ but if your husband were a doctor and you had 
just found out that neurasthenic women came and wept 
on his shoulder ——”’ 

She walked away, and I remembered that Helen Kaye, 
trying to be tolerant about Bessie, had remarked that 
jealousy in its poor way was an erratic proof of union. 

I wish I had realized then that jealousy would not exist 
if there were not a great difference between the way men 
love and the way women love—for I fell into the mistake of 
thinking that something was wrong with Dick’s love be- 
cause his for me was not exactly like mine for him. A 
woman’s love is steadier than a man’s, and warmer. But 
her whole nature is more static than his, more content with 
love as love. In her heart of hearts she prefers to be ap- 
praised by the world according to her love. The world 
appraises a man and he appraises himself by his work. 
More often than not he gives the best of himself as a 
creator while she gives the best of herself as a lover. 
Indeed, one of his finest acts of creation is in winning his 
woman and bringing her to love. 





At the moment, Bessie’s generalizations set me reflect- 
ing more or less idly upon the four or five friends Dick 
liked most. Unfortunately I did not reflect deeply enough 
to see that there must be something wrong with me for 
disliking all of them. If I had supreme confidence in Dick’s 
taste in choosing a wife I should have trusted his taste in 
choosing friends. There was Charlie Sanderson; everybody 
knew he drank too much. There was Fred Knight, a silly 
gyrating monkey of a man, always making foolish jokes. 
There was Lester Barnum, Kate Barnum’s brother; 
though he had been in the city only a short time everyone 
acquainted with him had heard that he was an inveterate 
gambler. 

The Barnums had lived in New York and Dick had 
known them in his college days. Kate was four or five 
years older than he, and he had not seen much of her. The 
Barnums had suffered, just before our marriage, a bad 
financial crash; the father 
had died and the brother 
and sister had 
come to livein our 
city, where they 
had influential 
relatives, who 
had got Lester a 


position and sent Kate to a business college. As they were 
attractive they soon had a wide circle of friends. I had 
asked them to dinner, but I had not seen either of them 
again until the night I had “eyed” Dick away from his 
successful conversation with Kate. 

Finally there was Dick’s cousin, Wade Wilmot. I had 
had a prejudice against him ever since my marriage 
because he had told his marital difficulties to Dick. Be- 
sides, he was always talking about the trouble interfering 
“‘in-laws”’ can cause, a topic that made me vaguely uneasy. 

“Dick,” he would say, “never borrow money of your 
wife’s relatives. Because if you can’t get it paid back right 
off she’ll nag you to ashadow with ‘ When do you think we'll 
be able to pay back Uncle Jim?’ Suppose you do pay it 
back, and make good to the extent that you can give her 
all she wants. Maybe some day wken you're thinking by 
George mighty few men have worked so hard and deserved 
so much as you have, you give her a chance to tell you what 
a smart chap you are. Will she say that? She will not. 
She’ll say ‘ Yes, it’s grand we've done so well, and what we 
have to thank is that thousand dollars Uncle Jim lent 
us.’ She'll have the nerve to say ‘we.’ You can’t get away 
from it.” 

About the only time I had ever pondered on the matter 
of the relation of in-laws to family life was to sympathize 
with the in-laws. I had been spending the afternoon with 
Helen Kaye at a time when her mother and her husband’s 
mother were visiting her. She was very sweet to her mother- 
in-law, but I noticed that if she asked for advice or for an 
opinion it was to her mother she turned. She felt as if her 
mother belonged to the family but as if her husband’s 
mother were a kind of outsider to whom she had a noble 
duty, which she would fully perform. None of all this, 
however, was in my mind when I told Dick that Aunt 
Annie Kilburn and her daughters were going to take the 
apartment just under us. I dare say I had it in mind that 
if I must see a good deal of Dick’s friends for whom I did 
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not care I had better have an anchor close to windward in 
the shape of people nearer to me even than my own 
friends. 

Aunt Annie had helped to bring me up and I loved her 
and was used to her peculiarities. She was a chirrupy 
little body, who never by any chance let you finish what you 
were going to say. She took it out of your mouth just as 
she took your sewing if she saw you were tired, or your 
cooking if you needed a rest. That trick of interrupting 
was the only trait she had that disturbed me. Her daugh- 
ters, Stella and Isabel, were in the late twenties, but they 
had kept the ways of eighteen. I mean they were breezy, 
even boisterous; they romped noisily, giggled a good deal 
and joked in an obvious way. I did not mind their domes- 
tic vigor because I was accustomed to it. Dick had occa- 
sionally met them and I took it for granted that he liked 
them. When I told him of their coming he said medita- 
tively, “I wonder how mother and Aunt 
Annie would get along? I have been going 
to speak to you about inviting mother for 
the winter. I’ve had a letter from her saying 
how lonely she is now that the sister she 
lives with is away. I thought - 

“Why, yes, of course; invite 
her!” I said warmly. 

Yet even as I spoke I felt a little 
flicker of apprehension. A woman 
in my home whom I did not know! 
Whom I had met only once, and 
that at my wedding, when I had 
been in no condition 
to judge character! I 
should love her, of 
course, but 

“‘Mother can teach 
you a lot,” Dick went 
on; “she’s one grand 
cook, Rhoda; and 
there are some things 
she makes better than 
anyone else on earth.” 

Well, that remark 
gave me no pang, for 
there were some things 
I thought my mother 
could cook as no one 
else on earth could. I 
had already drawn the 
conclusion that a lot 
of things that we call 
best we do so only be- 
cause we are used to 
them. I think it’s 
rather nice for a man 
to believe his mother 
has some capabilities 
his wife can’t equal. 
I'm really pretty sorry 
for a mother that has 
to give up her son to 
another woman. In 
nine cases out of ten that other woman finds defects in her 
husband for which she secretly blames his mother’s train- 
ing. The wife dues not always remember, as she takes 
possession of her man, that the good in him that makes her 
happy is largely due to his mother’s guidance. She does 
not remember that because she has married him she has 
not only given him herself but she has in large part taken 
him away from his mother. It has to be so, even when the 
mother is brave and says she has gained a daughter, not 
lost a son. A man’s married interest removes him one 
step farther from the hearth of his father and mother, just 
as did first his school and then his work. What makes me 
sympathize with mothers-in-law is not contact with my 
own, but thoughts about the way I'll feel when my little 
Richie falls in love. 

But all this wisdom came later. At the moment I was 
shocked to find that though I was welcoming the thought 
that Aunt Annie and my cousins would be with me all 
winter I shrank from the close association with Dick's 
mother. Because my conscience hurt I tried thereafter 
every time I saw Dick’s four friends whom I particularly 
disliked to be very nice to them. Just once I failed, and of 
course that was the time that counted. It happened one 
Sunday. All morning I had been putting up pears so as to 
have such work out of the way when Mother Wilmot 
arrived the next day. I had given Dick a scratch luncheon, 
over which he had been good-natured, knowing that I was 
suffering from the tail end of the preserving season, and he 
agreed with my suggestion that we go to my mother’s for 
supper. It was past three before my kitchen was tidy. I 
flopped upon my bed with a long sigh of relief. I thought 
somewhat of calling out to Dick to go for a walk as he had 
been in the house all day and was bored. But I didn’t, and 
prepared fora nap. I had scarcely dozed off when the door- 
bell rang and Dick entered with a pleased smile to say that 
the Barnums had come. 

Continued on Page 84 
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HIS trade-mark has stood for quality for over 50 years. It Y 
has won your confidence because it has never appeared upon 
a product of doubtful worth. This confidence of yours is the 
most valuable thing we possess—so valuable that we go to any | 
lengths to maintain the standard in our products which you 
have learned to expect. 
To this end we have made ourselves independent of outside 
sources for all raw materials that affect quality. Our zinc and 
lead mines and crushers, our linseed oil plant and, more recently, 
our dye plants—built to maintain the integrity of our colors— 
all serve the single purpose of justifying your faith in M 
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This entire dye plant 
built since the war 
to supply our color needs 


OLOR is an important factor in the production 

of paints. Since the beginning of our business, 
we have studied color production and when the War 
broke out had developed it to a high degree of 
efficiency. 

The cutting off of certain dyes from Germany, 
necessary in making many of our most important 
colors, emphasized our failure to control our color 
supply at the source, as we did practically all other 
vital ingredients. 

To remedy this fault, we organized a color pro- 





The Dye Plant of 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Built in its entirety 
since the beginning of the war 


duction industry at Chicago, second to none in 
America. 

This industry, under expert chemists, has grown 
by leaps and bounds until, in three years, it has 
reached its present proportions. It will continue 
to grow until we produce every necessary color in- 
gredient. Already all our major needs are provided 
for, and incidentally the needs of many other great 
industries. 

This remarkable achievement is characteristic of 
the spirit animating ‘The Sherwin-Williams Company 
—the spirit that has made it the greatest institution 
of the kind in the world. 


TO DEALERS: There is a Sherwin-Williams agent in nearly every city 
and town in the United States and Canada. We shall be pleased to com- 
municate with any dealer in towns where we are not already represented. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Main correspondence office, Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices all over the world 
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(Continued from Page 81) 

I dressed and went into the living room, 
to find Dick, all his boredom quite gone, 
having a beautiful time. Presently Charlie 
Sanderson arrived, and after that the move- 
ment to depart which I had observed in 
Kate Barnum—some women show it in the 
tensity of their ankles—quite disappeared. 
She wouldn't go till she had savored this 
new unattached man. By a quarter past 
five, the time I had planned to leave for 
mother’s, Fred Knight came. There they 
were, four out of five of | bétes noires, 
with no notion apparently of getting up to 
go. Of course I should have seen the funny 
side of it, but I didn’t. I was tired and 
hungry and cross. 

My share in the conversation was con- 
fined to mechanical smiles, the while I gen- 
eralized about Kate Barnum, pondering 
over Bessie Stillman’s characterization of 
her. Bessie, who resented her because Tom 
liked her, said she was the sort of woman 
that went round trying to sympathize with 
other women’s Ae tg I wondered how 
much there might be in that; certainly she 
talked more to my husband and to Tom 
Stillman and to Helen Kaye's husband 
than she did to any of the unmarried men I 
had seen her with. 

She was, I thought, at the dangerous age 
for the unattached attractive woman— be- 
tween thirty and thirty-five. She had by 
no means given up the thought of marriage, 
and yet she Kiud no suitor with marked in- 
tentions. But she was the sort of woman 
who had to have masculine companionship. 
Had she, I wondered, chosen to look for it 
among men who would be readier to give 
it than unmarried men —readier, because it 
was apparently so safe? It was not a com- 
fortable thought—and [ wanted them all 
to go home. 

As I was wishing it for the hundredth 
time they rose en masse 

“Look here!’ cried Dick; “you're just 
all going to take potluck with us. Let's 
make them stay to supper, Rhoda.” 

“Yes, do stay,” I said. 

But my tone said, “I don’t mean that. 
I ask you because I must. Please go 
home!" 

Dick looked at me swiftly. I had seen 
such a look on his face once in the days of 
our first readjustment, and I me nded my 
manners and did my honest best 
to mend my feelings 

“Look here,"”’ I said; “I do truly 
want you all to stay, only I haven't 
a thing in the house fit for dress-up la 
company. But I do make j] 
good wafiles, and if you'll 
stay for waffles with Ver- 
mont maple sirup and cof- 
fee and Dick could go to 
the delicatessen i 

No, Dick shouldn't go to 
the delicatessen; yes, they'd 
all stay and help make the 
waftles. Of course I did not 
want them in the kitchen 
Kate said she'd help by 
keeping a few of the men 
off me in the living room. 
Lester Barnum helped make 
the waffles, and he really 
was useful if only I could 
have forgotten that he gam- 
bled. Dick made the coffee 
and set the table. The lit- oil 
tle party really wasn't much i 
trouble. at 

When they had all gone, \ 
about ten o'clock, Dick said, 
half laughing, half grim, 

“Well, old lady, you gave 
me a bad minute there, but you came up 
to the scratch beautifully.” 

At the moment it seemed to me a cruel 
remark Here | was, expecting to be 
praised for my goodness in consenting to 
this supper after my hard day, and to be 
petted because I had not been able to go to 
mother’s. I should have seen that I had 
really been put to very little trouble, and 
that if a group of my own old friends had 
been calling I would have shown more in- 
terest than I had in Dick’s friends. With 
just a little tact I might have brought Dick 
to the point where he would have been prais- 
ing lavishly whatever good there was in my 
conduct. What I did was flame out at him: 

“| think I deserve a good deal of credit 
for coming to the scratch at all, worn out as 
I was! You shouldn't have invited them to 
supper when we had an engagement some- 
where else.” 

This remark, implying the right to con- 
trol Dick's freedom of hospitality, natu- 
rally annoyed him. 
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“The arrangement to go to your mother’s 
for Sunday night supper is always an 
elastic one,” he said. “As for inviting 
them, didn’t we arrange this summer that 
we'd keep open house on Sunday? If 
you'd planned to do your preserving yes- 
terday -" 

I poured out a number of reasons why 
the preserving couldn’t have been done the 
day before, and my feelings working up as I 
went along I finished with the remark: 
“And when just that combination of people 
came it was a little too much!’ 

“Tt strikes me as a pretty good combina- 
tion,”’ said Dick dangerously. 

“Charlie Sanderson!” I cried. ‘ Why, I 
could smell whisky on his breath! nd 
Fred Knight with his idiotic puns! All we 
needed to make the circle complete was 
yom cousin Wade!. When Lester Barnum 

‘ame into the kitchen I ¢ ‘ould havescreamed. 
I think that man 

“Well, what do you think of Lester?’ = 
said Dick ic ily. ‘Wait a moment first.’ 

He wrote a line on the back of an en- 
velope and added, “Go ahead!” 

“Oh, what I think of him is just what 
everyone knows: he goes mad over cards 
and roulette and such things. I’m sure he 
can't be a good influence for you.” 

Dick smiled sardonically and handed me 
the envelope. On it he had written, “She’s 
going tosay: ‘I know Lester Barnum can’t 
be a good influence for you.’” 

“Now then,” Dick said, “we'll end this 
right here and now. At different times 
you've made exactly the same remark 
about each of the four men I care most 
about. The amount of it is that you're 


jealous of my friends, and you've got to 
justify it somehow, and you put it on the 


” 


grounds that their influence isn’ t good 
“They've all got bad habits 
‘I’m no weak- 
ling,””’ Dick went on 
stormily. ‘‘Can’t 
you see where your 
logic leads you? If 
you pursued it to the 


” 
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end it would mean that no decent man could 
be allowed abroad unless a moral keeper had 
him on a leash. It’s jealousy —— 

“It isn’t!” 

“‘T used to be told,” Dick went on, “that 
married women were always jealous of 
their husbands’ former friends and made 
it their business to break off the old connec- 
tions. Wade used to say they had always 
some high moral ground for their interfer- 
ence. I didn’t suppose you'd be that sort 
of woman, but whether you are or not I’m 
not going to have it. I’ve never interfered 
with you and your friends, and I’ll see to it, 
hereafter, that you don’t interfere with 
mine. A man’s past is his own, and he has 
every right to carry it into the future when 
it does not interfere with what he owes his 
wife. Every married man has a right to live 
a certain part of his life alone or with other 
people, without any disloyalty to his wife.” 

We quarreled and argued, and I wept. 
Dick and I always talked things out. That 
doesn’t mean that we always came to any 
definite analysis of a given situation. In 
this case, for instance, each of us secretly 
felt that an apology was due from the other, 
but neither of us really apologized. I said, 
when we got to the melting stage, that I 
wanted to do every bit as much for Dick’s 
friends as for my own, and that another 
time I’d plan to rest all Sunday morning so 
as to be ready for a whole townful in the 
afternoon. I also said that if I hadn't 
seemed cordial it was because I was so 
tired, and of course I knew that drinkers 
and gamblers couldn’t make a drunkard 
and gambler of Dick. He said he was sorry 
I was tired, and that my waffles were deli- 
cious, and that I looked very pretty if I was 
tired. He added that Charlie Sanderson 
was fighting an inherited evil and needed 
the help of his friends, and that Fred 

Knight's — might be 
silly, but that they covered 
»0or health and very sad 
10me conditions. But, Dick 
went on, he liked those men 
because he liked them and 
he was not in any respect 
excusing his friendship. 

We closed our discussion, 
apparently on the old loving 
terms, but the subject was 
not by any means closed and 
each of us had secret reser- 
vations. I did not really be- 
lieve I was jealous of Dick’s 
friends, because that word 
had never before been ap- 
plied to me. Theoretically 
I thought he had a right to 


“Men are All Alike, Once They Know You Love Them,’ Bessie Said Bitterly 
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his friends; what I meant was that he had 
a right to all those I liked, and the ones I 
liked were the ones he was most indifferent 
to. Moreover, I knew that I was willing to 
throw away every single one of my friends 
if he wanted me to, and I was hurt because 
I knew he would not have been willin 
give his up if I had wanted him to. But 
what prevented me from really thrashing 
out the situation for myself and arriving 
at a sense of being at fault was the fact 
that I kept brooding over one sentence 
Dick had uttered: 

“Every married man has a right to live 
a certain part of his life alone or with other 
people, without any disloyalty to his wife.” 

How those words hurt! I might have 
reflected that as soon as married people be- 
gin talking about their rights to each other 
they are sure to say things that hurt. But 
what cut me was that this dictum of my 
husband’s was a direct negation of one of 
our favorite early vows—that we should 
do everything together, share everything in 
common. When we were engaged or first 
married, I thought, Dick would never have 
wanted to live a part of his life alone or 
with other people! Conclusion—he didn’t 
love me so much as he used to or so much as 
I loved him! 

If only the average girl could in the first 
few months of marriage take a sudden jump 
forward to the philosophy of fifty, and then 
come back and apply it to the experience of 
the early twenties! What a lot of energy 
would be saved! But I have noticed this 
that even the wife who has the most liberal 
notions of a husband’s freedom and who 
truly wants him to be interested socially 
always prefers him to be talking to an 
attractive woman who is very much in love 
with some other man. And further, she 
always prefers it if his outside interests 
coincide as nearly as possible with her own. 
My struggles not to monopolize my hus- 
band’s soul have taught me that almost 
every wife, deeply in love, has a certain 
amount of jealousy where her man is con- 
cerned, and simply has to educate it out of 
herself. It takes good hard discipline to do 
it, too. Even to this day I find myself 
thinking such things as this: 

“I don’t see why Dick wants to go on 
that long tramp with Charlie Sanderson 
when I'd go with him if he asked me.” 

Or, “‘I don’t think Miss Henry ought to 
call Dick by his Christian name.” 

Or, “‘ Dick seems amused at that woman’s 
rattle. He wouldn’t like it if I talked to 
another man the way she’s talking to him.” 

Now, when such a thought comes, I can 
laugh it away. At the beginning, before I 
realized that I was unjustifiably jealous, I 
could only embrace such a thought and be 
miserable. I kept mourning because I was 
not all in all to Dick, because he wanted 
to live a part of his life with other people. 
I couldn’t see that he always had done so; 
that for whole hours at his business, riding 
home or out socially he was not living his 
life with me. There were hours when I 
wasn’t living my life with him—not if I 
were really attending to business. I am 
wise enough now to know that this 
life with other people is the best thing 
in the world for the life man and wife 
live together. 

Meantime Mother Wilmot came, 
and despite my best efforts with my- 
self she spoiled my sense of home. I 
honestly did my best to be nice to her, 
but I was discontented all the time. 
A dozen things upset me. For one 
thing she took command of the 

kitchen to cook Dick’s favor- 
ite food. I did not see that 
her cooking was at all un- 
usual but he was constantly 
praising her. 

“7 eat’s the stuff, 
mother!” he would say with 
gusto over some dish. “ You 
must give Rhoda the recipe.” 

“Of course I will!” she 
would beam; “‘but you know, 
son, there’s a good deal in 
the way you put things to- 

~ gether.” Then, to take the 
*~ curse off this implication, she 
would add, “‘ And then, I was 
cooking long before Rhoda 
was born.” 
“Rhoda’s a good cook,” 
Dick would say loyally, “ but 
there are some things, mother, that just 
nobody but you can make.” 

When she was in the kitchen she acted 
as if she were there to save her child from 
death through indigestion. Of course she 

Continued on Page 88) 
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AUSTIN METHOD 


The Austin Motto is: “Results, not 
Exc uses,” 

The Austin Record to date is: 120,000 
square feet, on one job, in 30 working- 
days; 540,000 square feet—-more than 
one mile of building on the same job—in 
55 calendar-days. 


AUSTIN 
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Austin No. 3 Standard Built 100 ft. wide and any length in multiples of 20 ft 


The 30 Working-Day Result of 


If you passed a vacant lot on your 
way to work one day, and found a 
construction force there with exca- 
vation well under way the next 
morning, you would be surprised. 


If structural steel stood up in 
view on the morning of the twelfth 
working-day and a roof was on by 
the nineteenth, you would wonder 
how such progress was possible. 

But if the owner of this perma- 
nent and substantial building began 
to move in on the morning of the 
thirtieth working-day, and actual 
production started months ahead of 
the usual time, you would realize that 
more than an ordinary job had been 
completed and that some well-laid 
plan must be back of such unusual 
building speed. 


This is just what thousands of 


busy people have been thinking who 
daily pass any one of a hundred 
Austin construction jobs. They won- 
der how Austin can do it. 

True enough, every Austin job is 
the result of a plan. It’s the result 
of a standardized plan of erecting 
factory-buildings known as the Aus- 
tin Method, which consists of the 
following essentials 

1. Standardized designs developed 
through 40 years of experience in 
the construction of special indus- 
trial buildings of practically every 
kind. Time and expense ordinarily 
taken in preparing special plans and 
specifications are saved. 

2. Essential Materials in Stock at 
strategic points east of the Mis- 
sissippi—ready for immediate ship- 
ment. These materials are pur- 
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Austin No. 3 Standard, showing brick front which can be varied to conform to the architectural treatment of surrounding buildings 


chased in quantity on advantageous 
contracts, and by pre-construction 
work are made ready for quick 
erection. 

3. A construction force trained in 
every step of the work. Costly de- 
lays are eliminated. The Austin 
Method is a co-ordination of all 
building operations. 

4. A method which delivers a 
thoroughly satisfactory building, 
meeting every requirement of the 
business with the least expenditure 
of the owner's time and money. 


Want Quick Building Action? 
Wire Austin 
“In 30 working-days The Austin 
Company will deliver any reasonable 
amount of Austin Nos. 1, 2 or 3 


a 40-Year Building Experience 


Standard Factory-Building—a com- 
plete building, broom-cleaned, win- 
dows washed, ready for useful oc- 
cupancy.” 

This is the kind of proposal that is 
followed by Austin quick action. In 
60 working-days Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 10 can be delivered, and in a 
slightly longer time any reasonable 
amount of Nos. 8 and 9. 

All of the Austin Standards are 
described and illustrated by cross- 
sections and photographs in the 
Austin Book of Buildings. Send for THE 
a copy today, but if your needs are AUSTIN METHOD 
urgent use the wires. Austin En- 


° ° ° . $ are anada, addre warest office 
gineers will arrange for an immedi- an SS Ss SE es cee eres oe 


CLEVELAND 16111 Euclid Avenue, Eddy 4500 
Cc forence NEW YORK 117 Broadway, Barclay 8886 
Oo ’ 

ate ¢ nle rence PHILADELPHIA .- 1026 Bulletin Bidg., Spruce 1291 
. . +n WASHINGTON 1313 H St. N. W., Franklin 6420 
Austin construction resources and facili- INDIANAPOLIS | 717 Merchants’ Bank Bldg. M. 6428 
ties will be devoted entirely to war essential PITTSBURGH 493 Union Arcade, Grant 6071 
. e DETROIT 1452 Penobscot Bldg., Cherry 4460 

work until the end of the war. CHICAGO 


1374 Continental Commercial Bank Bidg., Harrison 44600 
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did not mean that. Whenever Dick spoke 
about her cooking as if he had been perish- 
ing for it during our married life I knew he 
did not mean that either. I told myself 
that I must remember she was an oldish 
woman, happy in still being of use to her 
son. But oh, how she did patronize me 
when we were alone! 

“When you are my age, my dear,” was 
one of her stock remarks, “‘perhaps you 
will think differently.” 

What irritated me most was her attitude 
toward Aunt Annie. If Aunt Annie came 
in alone, Mother Wilmot would sit in the 
living room with us, but she kept her eye- 
brows lifted disapprovingly. When Aunt 
Annie interrupted me Mother Wilmot 
would wait till she had ended, and would 
then remark to me, “‘Now dear, will you 
finish what you were saying?” 

Then poor Aunt Annie would fall silent 
and meek while I would talk, chiefly to her, 
till I had brought her back to her usual 
state of chirrupy animation. If my cousins 
came in Mother Wilmot would rise, saying 
deprecatingly to me, “Too much gayety 
for my old ears, my dear.” 

Marriage has taught me that even if one 
doesn’t love one’s relatives, preferring as 
companions the relatives of one’s husband 
or wife, still one is more loyal in service to 
one’s own blood kin. It isn’t because of 
congeniality, for if husbands and wives 
were to grow apart as do parents and 
children and brothers and sisters because of 
diversity of tastes and interests, there would 
be almost as many divorces as marriages. 
It is due, this strong loyalty, to having 
been brought up in the same environment, 
sharing the same past, learning together 
the first lessons in the strange adventure of 
life. 

A man rarely tries to separate his wife 
from her people, though he may draw a line 
und state that beyond it he will allow no 
interference or influence from them. An 
unscrupulous wife is likely to try te take 
her husband away from his kin chiefly for 
the purpose of making him wholly hers. A 
father rarely interferes with the family life 
of his son or daughter but a mother is 
prone to feel that she ought to count in 
the new household. All the judges of the 
courts of domestic relations who have ex- 
pressed themselves in print as to the causes 
which lead to quarrels between married 
couples and perhaps to separation and 
divorce agree that a large proportion of the 
trouble comes from the interference of 
relatives 

With Dick and me this jealousy of each 
other's relatives did not take a very acute 
form. It merely added another disturbing 
element to the situation in which we were 
already involved. Unconsciously Dick 
assumed his mother’s attitude toward 
Aunt Annie, and thought I spent too much 
time with her. Why did I need Aunt Annie 
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when I had his mother right in the house? 
But this he did not put into words, nor did 
I put into words my resentment of the way 
Mother Wilmot tried to push off Aunt 
Annie. But all this was just one more cause 
of marital rankling. 

It was at this psychological moment that 
Dick and Kate Barnum intensified their 
friendship. I have no doubt that Dick was 
unconsciously influenced not only by my un- 
willingness to make of her a chimney-corner 
friend, but also by my half-unconscious jeal- 
ousy of her. No doubt, too, she went more 
than half wayinthefriendship. Itisstrange 
that a bachelor doesn’t like being pursued, 
while a married man rather enjoys it. Also, 
a friendship between a married man and a 
woman single or married seems to mature 
pretty quickly. We had met Kate here and 
there, and Dick had mentioned running 
across her down town and taking her to 
luncheon once; and another time Lester and 
Kate had driven him into the country to 
keep a business appointment. But I had no 
notion of the strength of Dick’s interest 
in Kate until the night of the spring dance 
of the A et club to which we Soleneed. 

Dick danced with Kate almost as many 
times as he did with me, and twice they dis- 
appeared to sit out their dances. Bessie 
Stillman coming upon me in the dressing 
room, where with Helen Kaye’s help I was 
repairing a torn hem, patted my cheek and 
said, ‘What! Is it really torn? I thought 
you came here to cry your eyes out because 
that tiger lady, Kate Barnum, is eating 
Dick up.” 

Helen and Bessie never did get on very 
well, and now Helen said sharply, “‘ Don’t 
be a goose, Bessie! Dick’s all right. I’m 
sure Rhoda doesn’t want to keep him tied 
up to her apron strings!” 

Bessie leaned against the dressing table, 
her dark beautiful face very mournful. 

“Men are all alike, once they know you 
love them,” she said bitterly. “I wish I 
knew what neurasthenic patient my hus- 
band is holding the hands of to-night.” 

She turned and went toward the door, 
calling over her shoulder, “Give him a 
Roland for his Oliver, Rhoda. It’s an old 
device, but serviceable. Come along and 
flirt with someone—Dwight Kaye, for 
choice. 2 

“Be »ssie is intolerable,” Helen said, flush- 
ing. “I forgive her only because I know 
she’s so wretched, Of course Dwight likes 
to talk to pretty women, and I—I like him 
to. And I'd rather have him talk to you 
than to anyone else.” 

Well, I didn’t want to talk to Dwight. I 
wanted to hide in that dressing room until 
it was time to go home, and then have Dick 
worried because he couldn't find me. But I 
was afraid if I stayed there Kate might 
somehow get te dances I had with Dick. 
So I went out, with Helen’s gentle warning 
in my ears, “You look a little grave to- 
night, dear; smile!” 
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I smiled as best I could, and danced out 
the rest of my dances, and said nothing to 
Dick till we got home. But then I said too 
much. From laughing and petting me Dick 
turned furiously angry, and we talked so 
loud that Mother Wilmot kept coughing 
from her room to warn us. I cannot bear 
to remember even now what we said, but at 
the close of our quarrel Dick was ten times 
as friendly toward Kate as he had been at 
the beginning. One thing he said was that 
this jealousy of Kate was of a piece with my 
jealousy of his men friends and of every- 
thing he wanted to do, and that he was 

oing on with this friendship and all others 
: had; he would share them with me so 
far as might be; for the rest, they were his 
own. 

From that time on, it seemed to me, Dick 
and Kate overlooked no chances. At the 
club dances she had just about one dance 
less with him than I had. I think that oc- 
casionally they met down town and twice a 
week they played tennis. Of course both 
Mother Wilmot and Aunt Annie saw that 
things were wrong and suspected why. 
They said nothing, but Mother Wilmot’s 
manner to me plainly showed that she con- 
sidered me an unreasonable, spoiled, exact- 
ing girl, who could never understand Dick 
as his mother did; but at least his mother 
would try to make up to him as far as she 
could, for his wife’s failure. Aunt Annie, of 
course, held that I was a devoted, neglected, 
unhappy wife, and she did her best to 
shelter me with her unspoken sympathy; 
whatever happened I should have my own 
po to fall back upon. Naturally I liked 
ner point of view better than I did Mother 
Wilmot’s. Naturally, also, this division of 
interest did not make for harmony either 
between Dick and Aunt Annie or between 
Dick and me. 

Dick kept his word about sharing Kate 
with me. I was included in her dinner in- 
vitations. I was at liberty to go along with 
Dick and watch the tennis games at the 
country club. 

Often I did go, not because I wanted to 
but because I was afraid of what people 
might think unless I showed that I was 
countenancing the friendship. I might 
have spared myself the pain. I know now 
that no one gave the association of Dick 
and Kate more than a passing thought; to 
them she was just our family friend, as her 
brother Lester was. 

Time after time I sat beside the tennis 
court, miserably watching the two of them. 
Sometimes Helen Kaye sat with me. No 
woman in the world ever had a better friend 
than Helen was, so tactful, so tender. She 
knew I was unhappy, and knew why, but 
she never tried to force my confidence. 
Sometimes when the staring green and 
white of the court blurred behind a mist of 
tears, she would touch my hand softly. 

One day when I was watching Dick and 
Kate in a foursome, thinking how happy 
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they looked and how wretched I was, I 
broke my silence and said to Helen, 

“T can’t seem to bear it, Helen. Don’t 
you —— Don’ t you really mind it when 
Dwight —— 

Dwight loved Helen, but all our world 
knew that he was something of a lady-killer. 
I had seen him at luncheon with other 
women, and out walking with them. 

“T did mind at first,’”’ Helen said slowly; 
“but if a wife expects to be happy she just 
has to accommodate herself to her husband’s 
temperament. And I do want to be happy. 
So—what I try to do is to make his friends 
my own. His private secretary now —— 
I think a secretary, Rhoc Well, I 
always make friends of his secretaries and 
of all the other women he likes, as far as 
they will let me. You see, I know I’m the 
only person Dwight loves, and that’s all 
that really matters.’ 

“Oh, I could never make a friend of Kate 
Barnum,” I said despairingly. 

“Yes, you could. She’s awfully nice, 
really. If you'd only try, Rhoda. The only 
thing I ied now is when a woman con- 
fides something or other to Dwight and 
implies that he’s not to tell me. I hate that 
and I always shall.” 

“Oh, but how could they? And how 
could a husband — 

“Well,” said Helen with a wry smile, 
“we'd better not go into that. But they 
can, and they do. And after all, Rhoda, it 
wouldn't be quite honorable for a man to 
give away anyone else’s confidence. If I 
told you something and made you promise 
never to tell a soul, would you go and tell 
Dick?” 

“I—I’'m afraid I should,” I said guiltily, 
“if I thought telling it would make him 
interested in what I was saying.’ 

Along with the silent claim I was mak- 
ing that Dick should give up his friend- 
ship with Kate went countless other mental 
restrictions. The difference between men 
and women when they begin to disregard 
each other’s freedom is that men become 
tyrannical and impose burdens, while 
women make restrictions. The husband 
says, “You shall!”’ The wife says, “ You 
shall not!’”’ Time after time I didn’t see 
why Dick wanted to do this or that— which 
meant that I was making a claim that he 
should not do it. We were punctiliousl 
pleasant to each other—and both wounded. 
Once or twice we had an hour or two when 
we forgot everything except that we loved 
each other. But such hours were like little 
islands in a rushing flood. We slipped 
back into the flood without building a 
bridge to the mainland. We should have 
talked the matter out, and yet as neither of 
us was prepared to yield anything it may be 
that the talking would have led to nothing 
but increased pain. 

A manifestation of my misery of jealousy 
was that I accumulated a store of grievances 

Concluded on Page 91 
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“I TSE more potatoes” is the timely, 
sensible suggestion — because 
the potato crop is abundant. 


There is lots of food value in pota- 
toes—proteins, carbohydrates, min- 
eral salts; but only a trace of “fats.” 
Add Carnation Milk to potato dishes 
and you not only get “fats” in 
quantity about twice as rich as 
ordinary milk, but you give the 
potato a delicious taste. 


There’s real baked potato goodness 
when you pour Carnation right into 
the hot, mealy potato and season it 
as_ usual. Carnation makes the 
potato rich and creamy in flavor. 
Try it also with mashed and creamed 
potatoes, potato soufflé, potato au 
gratin. Every one at your table 
will enjoy the dish. 
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ARNATION is the regular milk 

supply in hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes. It is just pure, 
whole, cow’s milk evaporated to the 
consistency of cream and sterilized 
to maintain its purity and whole- 
someness. Only water is taken 
out—nothing added. 


Carnation is convenient—keep a 
few cans in your pantry; it is always 
ready for every milk use. With 
your coffee, use Carnation undi- 
luted, as you would cream. For 
cooking, baking and drinking add 
pure water to reduce its richness as 
desired. (Half water and half Car- 
nation is the general method.) Try 
it with your favorite recipes and 
see the improvement. 
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HE economy of Carnation is 

more than worth while. It “stays 
sweet” until opened and for sev- 
eral days thereafter, if kept in a 
cool, dry place. It is the “wasteless 
milk supply.” 


If you are not a user of Carnation 
Milk, write for our booklet, “The 
Story of Carnation,” telling how it 
is received and handled in our san- 
itary condenseries, and also giving 
100 choice, practical tested recipes, 
including “The Carnation Way of 
Creaming Vegetables.” 

Guaranteed by 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago—Seattle, U. S. A. 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY, Limited 
Aylmer, Ontario 
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"Easiest Easy Chair 


Not merely because of its mildly 
resilient and inviting upholstery— 
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Nor because of the sensible, “form- 
fitting” design — 

Nor because of the leg rest—con- 
cealed when not in use — 

But the “ World’s Easiest Easy 
Chair” because of the Push Button— 
the convenient, simple device which 
insures comfortable support for the 
fd entire body in any position ! 
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The World’s Easiest Easy Chairs 


Pushing the button releases the back, which then as- And your back. Andlimbs. Youcanentirely relax! But— 

sumes any desirable position, where it is securely locked when you wish to stretch out or to again sit upright, you 

: upon release of button. Another button pressure and do not have to jump up and fumble with some clumsy 
the back quietly returns and is automatically locked in contraption. Just push the button concealed in right 
original position. arm of chair, and the back reclines, or rises, as you desire. 


You can rest in a Royal in any position you desire, You don't have to pull up another chair to rest your legs 
from upright to full reclining. In every position you are on. Pull out the Leg Rest as shown in use by woman 


comfortably supported. No tensed muscles—no cramps above, and Rest—Rest—Rest! 
nostrains. Y our head is supported. So are your shoulders. Leg Rest, or Foot Rest, out of sight when not in use. 


More Than 1000 Different Styles | No. 7 Spectat 
$25.00 to $100.00 | 


k. any finish 
Imitation Mahog 
ny Covered in 
In attractive designs, both Modern and Period. 
Handsome tapestries, velours, genuine or imitation 
leather. All finishes of oak and mahogany. 
Durable—dependably constructed — absolutely nothing toget out 
of order — will give years of satisfying service. Fully guaranteed. 
Every genuine Royal has the name stamped on Push Button. 


For Sale at Leading Furniture Stores 
Special Inducements Now Offered! 


Go to your dealer today and see a Royal demonstration. Ask 
about the new De Luxe seat! 

The two SPECIALS shown opposite are beautiful examples 
of Royal quality, and next week, to further introduce Royals, they 
will be offered at Special’ Prices and Terms by leading dealers 
everywhere. Offer is limited. See your dealer at once 

Right now, write for FREE booklet, “Conscious Rest.”” It tells 
you a delightful way to see Royals without obligation to buy. 


THE ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO. 


Showing Foot Rest Concealed 1111 Chicago Street STURGIS, MICHIGAN , Showing Foot Rest Concealed 
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Concluded from Page 88) 

against Dick. Several times in my life I 
have encountered the woman with griev- 
ances. They come either from jealousy or 
from sex antagonism. Such a woman has 
apparently a thirst for perfection, for noth- 
ing ever quite suits her; .she has a gift for 
ferreting out the disadvantages of every 
situation. No matter what her husband 
does he ought to have done something dif- 
ferent. I had for the time being the mood 
of that sort of woman. The saving grace I 
had just then was that I kept still. I had 
vowed not to reopen the subject of Kate 
until Dick did—and yet it was I who spoke 
first. I met Lester Barnum one afternoon 
just as I was going into our apartment 
house, listened to an allusive remark of his 
about Kate’s “new job,” made appropriate 
reply, and then went upstairs as if on the 
wings of flame. Dick had just got home. 

“Lester Barnum tells me,” I said, ‘‘that 
you got a position for Kate in your firm 
as joint secretary for you and the chief 
engineer.” 

“Yes, I should have told you myself 


“‘T know all about women secretaries,’’ I 
said with deadly quietness. “* Kate has had 
a few months’ experience as a secretary, I 
know; but she couldn’t be good enough for 
such a position if she didn’t get it by favor. 
I demand that you let her go. I simply 
won't have her in your office!” 

“T can’t let you interfere with office 
matters, Rhoda,”’ Dick said. 

‘Seeing her every two or three days isn’t 
enough,” I cried bitterly; “‘you must see 
her every day! Well, you can just choose 
between us.” 

“T shall do no such thing. 
choice. You are my wife.” 

He went into his room and began to 
dress. We were to go to a dinner and a 
dance at the country club that night. For 
weeks I had felt ill, as well as unhappy. If 
only Dick would come to me. All he did 
was to call out pleasantly that he would hook 
me up when I was ready. His cue was to 
ignore the scene. Suddenly I grew hard and 
quiet. Very well; I would keep up till I 
dropped. Dick came to my room and put 
his arms round me. I could not respond. I 
think my stillness rather alarmed him. 

At dinner that night the Stillmans sat at 
our table. Bessie took too much wine and 
sneered at her husband when he tried to 
restrain her. The rest of us laughed off the 
incident, but it was really very painful. 


There is no 


THE SATURDAY 


When the dancing began I welcomed the 
chance to get away. The evening was about 
half over when in the middle of a waltz with 
Tom Stillman I asked him if he would mind 
sitting the rest of it out, as I felt faint. All 
the seats in the veranda were occupied, so 
we found a dark bench amid the shrubber- 
ies. Then [ leaned back, exhausted and 
miserable. 

Presently we heard the rattling run of 
steps on the gravel. The branches in front 
of us were swept aside, and Bessie stood 
there, panting, disheveled. 

“You!” she shrieked at her husband; 
“‘who is charming you to-night?”’ 

He pulled her down on the seat beside 
us and put his hand over her mouth. 

“This is intolerable!”’ he said, addressing 
neither of us. ‘“‘This woman keeps assert- 
ing herself, insisting on her own right to the 
mastery. Her career—what’s that? What 
does her singing amount to? A woman can 
express herself only through her husband 
and her home! Bessie can make good only 
for and through me! But she wants to be 
the center always and everywhere, claims 
every shred of my time, doesn’t want me to 
look at another woman.” 

Bessie sank back against his arm. 

“Oh, I’ve lost you! I’ve lost you!” she 
cried. 

I could hear Dick’s footsteps crunching 
along the gravel. 

“Rhoda, are you here?”’ he called anx- 
iously. 

“Here, with Bessie and Tom,” I replied. 

“Lost me! If you have it’s your own 
fault,” Tom said. ‘“‘ How can you expect me 
to love you? I’m sick to death of your 
jealousy " 

Dick stood before us. I stumbled up 
from the bench and held out my arms to 
him. As he led me away I could hear Bessie 
sobbing pitifully and Tom’s voice softening 
as he talked to her. 

“Take me home, please,’’ I said to Dick. 

“‘T thought you looked pale and tired, so 
I came after you,” he said. ‘ Lester has his 
uncle’s car; he’ll drive us home.” 

All the way home Dick held me in his 
arms. I am sure we both kept thinking 
over that dreadful scene between Bessie 
and her husband. Yet when we spoke it 
was not of them. 

“Mother’s visit is about over, dear,” 
Dick said. “She spoke to me yesterday 
about having soon to go back. I hope we 


can always have our people to visit us but 
I’m afraid 


not again for such a long time. 
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I didn’t realize, dear, that the relatives on 
both sides can bring in an alien atmosphere 
to a home—that is, if they become too 
definitely a part of the home.” 

“‘T needn't see so much of Aunt Annie 
she annoys you,” I whispered. 

“Lam going to try harder than I have to 
get used to her ways,” he said. 

Then we fell silent. Neither of us had 
said what was in the foreground of our 
minds, yet what we had said paved the way 
to understanding and to reconciliation; we 
were in a mood to be patient and tender 
with each other and self-condemnatory. I 
thought again, and in a newly illumined 
way, of Bessie and her husband. Her jeal- 
ousy had driven them worlds apart. At the 
best Tom would seek his compensation in 
his work and his friends; at the worst he 
would find some woman who would give 
him the kind of love he wanted. All that 
was holding them together was the bond of | 
the child that was to come. Bessie had 
lifted up before me the mirror of my own 
conduct. I now saw Dick’s point of view, 
realized that I had cabined and confined 
him. I saw that the only way I could save | 
that little citadel of self I had built in him 
was to make no unfair claim. | 

When we were at home I held out my 
arms to Dick. Before I could speak he 
said, ‘“‘I want to tell you, dear; Kate has 
just become engaged to Charlie Sander- 


son. 

Somehow I felt no relief whatever. Kate 
seemed to have dropped out of my con- 
sciousness. 

“She doesn’t seem to matter now,” I 
whispered. ‘I’ve been wanting to tell you, 
Dick. Our house of life--it won’t be just 
two any more.” 

Under all Dick’s adoring words I kept 
thinking of Tom and Bessie. What if I had 
so drained Dick of love of me that only our 
child could be our reason for union! In 
that wonderful hour with my happine 
over our reconciliation was mingled grati- 
tude that I had seen my madnes: before it 
was too late. I took a new degree in wisdom 
that night. I had learned that I must rooi 
out jealousy, and must watch with unre- 
mitting care and patience the place where it 
had been, for I knew it would be as eager to 
come back as Canada thistles. I knew, too, 
that the exercise of patience, tolerance and 
tenderness will cure jealousy. 


Editor’s Note — This is the first in a series of 


stories by Mrs. Warren. The second and last will 
appear in an early issue 
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every inch of space utilized, and every com- 
partment a cubby-hole; bridge, guns, look- 
out, depth charges, wireless and three 
powerful gasoline engines; complicated 
listening and locating devices; a tiny galley 
where, when the seas breaking inboard do 
not entirely engulf him, a cook prepares 
their hasty meals; sleeping quarters where 
the men—sometimes—get a little sleep, 
provided the ship isn’t rolling so badly that 
they can’t stay in their bunks; compact, 
courageous, consistent little warships—the 
terriers of the sea. 

And wet—always, always wet, unless the 
weather is clear and the sea is calm—but 
good sea boats. They wangle through 
somehow. They weather it out. The roll 
of them is a peculiar roll; when there is a 
heavy sea on, a most disconcerting roll. 
Over she goes, thirty, forty degrees, until 
you think she never will come back, and 
begin to speculate on the quality of your 
life preserver—over—over—good-by, boys, 
I’m through—stops—staggers—trembles, 
and begins to scramble back through the 
spume; slowly—slowly—then quickening, 
and you brace the other way to prepare for 
the roll off into the opposite trough— brace 
hang on—she’s clambering back, doggedly 
pulling herself out of it—setting her teeth 
into the equilibrium like the terrier she is. 

Two degrees back—ten—fifteen—com- 
ing up—and everybody braced for the roll 
the other way. Then, bang! Another wave 
catches her, and she stops halfway, shakes 
and shivers and tumbles back to where she 
came from, twists herself out of it, and tries 
again to scuffle back to her normal hang- 
ing on—hanging on—good stuff—now she’s 
going to make it—up—up—doggedly 
determinedly— gallantly - Biff! Old 
Nep has hit her another whang on the 
quarter; but he can’t get her—she shoves 
a sardonic snout at him and comes back 
comes back—comes back! Old Nep can’t 
whip her—he can’t faze her. Presently 
with a mighty shake she rises up to evens 
again, and plugs ahead, with the water 
gushing off her deck, and her men soaked 
and everything afloat. Together, the ter- 
rier and the terriers grin at the sea and 


“Not yet, old top, not yet! Nothing 
doing. Hawk—Eagle—Gull. Oak—Ash 
Maple. Rinkum, Dinkum, Allagazam. 
Quack! Quack! Quack! Quack!” And 


rallying her tossing pack about her, off she 
goes, listening, looking, trailing, day and 
night without end—trailing the Hun. 


Risky, But it Worked 


They stay a certain number of days in 
port and work a certain number of days at 
sea, nosing out in packs and operating, ac- 
cording to a general rule as to disposition 
that is, formative disposition at sea, not 
general disposition. The general disposi- 
tion of those terriers is ugly, not to say 
ferocious, so far as the Hun submarines are 
concerned. There isn’t enough mercy in 
that buneh to crowd the eye of a needle. 
“Go get ’em!” is the war cry when they 
start out, and the proudest pennant they 

can display when they come back is “We 
got one!” 

They are mostly reserve lads, officers and 
men, who came fresh into the Navy soon 
after war was declared, though now and 
then a commander of an S. C. is an old 
navy man who was a warrant officer before 
he went into the fuss. They do amazing 
stunts. One of the terriers is commanded 
by a lad who before the war had occupation 
on a Western ranch. At dusk one night he 
ran close up with his 8. C. to a dangerous 
floating German mine, right in the pathway 
of the S. C.’s and of general traffic. This 
destroying agent had escaped the mine 
sweepers, and it was a Menace with a cap- 
ital M. The commanding officer knew it 
was his duty to destroy it, and he tried. 
Night was settling down. The visibility 
was almost zero. He tried to set it off by 
rifle shots at it, but he couldn’t hit a det- 
onater. 

Wherefore, being a lad who operates off 
his own bat and not tied down by any 
naval precedent—there undoubtedly is a 
naval regulation as to what must be done 
in these circumstances, for there are naval 
regulations about everything, from the 
manner to attack a fort to the exact way 
the ship’s hen should lay an egg— he decided 
to arrange matters with that mine so it 
should be harmless during the night and 





destroyable in the morning. He ordered 
the wherry dropped into the water, took off 
a line and rowed to the mine. Then he ex- 
pertly lassoed the mine, made the noose all 
fast, and rowed back to the ship with the 
other end of the line. This he secured to 
the stern of his S. C., and towed that mine 
behind in his various wanderings all that 
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night. When morning came he blew up the | 


mine. Fancy that, you rocking-chair sail- 
ors—bobbing about through the darkness 
of a black night with a mine towing a hun- 
dred feet or so astern—a mine big enough 
to blow forty S. C.’s into bits! 

“Good Lord!” said the commanding 
officer when report was made; “that thing 
might easily have drifted on to you and 
blown the whole lot of you out of the water.” 

“T know it,” replied the lad off the 
ranch, “ but I took that chance and watched 
it; and if I hadn’t picked it up it might 
have blown up some other fellow who 
couldn’t see it in the dark.” 

The business of the submarine chaser is 
pithily expressed in the naval designation 
of them. That is what they are for—to 
chase submarines. They were built for 
that purpose, and are operated exclusively 
with that object in view. 
other prerogatives or procedure. They are 
organized and equipped for submarine 
chasing and destroying, and that is the be- 
ginning, the course and the end of them. 
They chase submarines exactly as a terrier 
chases a rat or a rabbit. 


They have no | 


They get on the | 


trail and stay on it. They never quit, never | 


lag, never falter so long as there is a chance 
that the quarry may be caught. They are 
insistent, numerous, importunate, tireless, 
quick, nervous and vital. They stick. 


When it Rains Depth Charges 


They are as mobile as a boat can be, 
immediately responsive to the rudder, high- 
powered, and built for action, not for com- 
fort or cruising. You can cut circles with 
them or turn them in their own length. 
They are a hundred and ten feet of organ- 
ized efficiency, and, though the actual ex- 
perience of them has shown places where 
they might be improved, as a whole they 
do their job very well. The Navy Depart- 
ment rushed out a lot of them, and at the 
base in England where I looked them over 
there was a very sizable fleet of them, and 
more coming. The crew is two officers and 
twenty or twenty-two men. Six of these 
men run the engines. The rest have their 
various duties—as listeners, depth-charge 
men, and so on; and each terrier is a com- 
plete instrument of Hun destruction when 
she goes out. They are not heavily armed, 
for their business isn’t to shoot submarines, 
though that can be done if necessary, but 
to locate them and drop depth charges on 
them. The engines are amidships, and 
each chaser is triple-screwed. They have a 
good speed and a sizable cruising radius 
The bridge is amidships, with a lookout 
above, and each ship is fully equipped with 
the latest devices for signaling and listening 

Generally speaking—and all speaking 
about this phase of it must be very gen 
eral—the object of the chase of a chaser or 
a flock of them is to get what is called a 
“fix.” That is, they go out and patrol in a 
specified area for the purpose of locating 
submarines. Now the manner of getting a 
fix is extremely interesting and quite ef 
ficient. Also, it is not for discussion here 
It is sufficient to say that the completed 
**fix’’ locates the submarines with reason 
able accuracy — that is, determines the 
place beneath the water where the sub- 
marine is lurking, of the route on which it is 
proceeding. When the fix is determined the 
chasers go to it with all speed, and it be 
gins to rain depth charges on Fritz. 

If so be Fritz is encountered on the sur- 
face, the S. C. leaps up to him and whangs 
at him with her guns. There isn’t one of al! 
the scores of them that would hesitate a 
second before tackling the biggest German 
submarine that is in commission. But that 
chance rarely comes, for Fritz isn’t taking 
any of that medicine when he can avoid it 
His game is to stay hidden if he can until 
some safe easy potshots at supply or troop 
or hospital ships are afforded. 

Any sort of sea tosses a hundred-and-ten- 
foot boat about, and the waters where this 
particular squadron of chasers operates are 
not particularly pacific. Naturally it is 
easier to get a fix when the sea is calm, if 
any Hun is about, than when the sea is 
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| high and the chaser is bobbing round like 

| acork. Still, Fritz is under in all sorts of 
weather; hence the terriers are out in all 
sorts too; and they do not hug the shore, 
either. They go away out to sea in quest of 
their prey, ranging for miles and miles, 
farther than one unexperienced of them 
would think, listening, trailing, always on 
the job, relentlessly and tirelessly. 

A pack of them were coming in on the 
morning I arrived at the base, and a pack 
going out, all alike, so far as one could see, 
except for the white numbers painted on 
their bows. The incomers nosed along, 
seeking mooring places by the sides of 
others that had come in ahead of them, all 
navy gray, to the last exposed inch of them, 
all geared and hampered with the tools of 
their trade; and on the decks of them were 
the lads of the crew, mostly in blue dunga- 
rees, hatless to the last lad of them, hoisting 
out bedding and stores and piling all on the 
deck to dry in the sun before they went out 
again. This gave the incomers the curious 
appearance of floating back yards with the 
bedding and clothing flapping on the lines 
stretched fore and aft. 

The outgoers were spick-and-span, cleared 
and stowed, with the crews of them at their 
stations, the officers on the bridge; the 
engines throbbing and the pennants and 
signals flying. There had been a heavy sea 
outside, and the incomers were battered a 
bit, and the paint of them dulled by the 
salt spray that had been dashing against 
it for hours and hours. The incoming crews 
were weary and unshaven, and their dun- 
garees were soiled and dirty, while the out- 
goers were fresh and brisk and clean. Later 
I saw that outgoing bunch come back, and 
they, too, were unshaven, and their bedding 
was hung out to dry, and the clothes of 
them flapped from the lines stretched fore 
and aft. Chasing the Hun submarine is no 
tea party. It is hard, grueling, insi.tent 
work. 

When they get in they must turn to and 
get shipshape for the next foray. There are 
countless things to be done aboard a chaser 
after a cruise before she can go cruising 
again, from shifting and replenishing stores 
to making repairs and repainting. Not much 
time is allowed for rest, and there is no 
liberty until the ship is ready. So the 
chasers lie there in port, in long bobbing 
rows, with the crews stripped, usually to 
undershirts and trousers, feverishly getting 
shipshape so they can go ashore and taste 
the delights of liberty. There may be a 
dozen of them—two dozen—picture it for 
yourself; and each little ship is as busy a 
craft as you ever saw, either out or in. For 
ceaseless activity I think the S. C.’s top 
anything in the Navy. They are never r still 
a minute, 


A Nautical Nut-Farmer 


There is a small American supply ship 
for the repair of them stationed at this 
base, and the United States is building an 
extensive machine shop at the quay that 
has been assigned to them. The British 
Admiralty has given over a certain section 
of the port to the terriers, and the United 
States is hastening to install repair ma- 
chinery and fill storehouses with supplies. 
The men on the supply ship keep those 
shops running night and day, but with the 
additions that are coming for the fleet much 
greater repair facilities are needed. The 
executive offices for the United States are 
located at the edge of the quay, so the 
commanding officer can look out his win- 
dow and see his terriers at any time, save 
when they are ranging out at sea. In the 
executive offices the various activities of 
operation and administration are con- 
ducted. 

There isn’t much room for a guest on an 
S. C.; wherever one is he feels himself in the 
way. The bridge is bridge and chart room 
combined. The compartments below have 
each their navigating and operating uses 

‘as well as their uses for sleep and suste- 
nance. The engine rooms are packed with 
machinery and the decks are covered with 
gear. So an outsider does the best he can, 
hangs on when she rolls, watches the various 
operations as well as may be, and generally 
is not at all averse to getting back to shore, 

The men come from all parts of the 
United States. Of the crew on one chaser I 
visited there were men from ten states, 
from California to Massachusetts; and no 
two from the same city or village. The 
commander was from the South, and the 
second in command from Vermont. Oddly 
enough, the bulk of the crew were not from 
coast states, but from the interior. None 
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of them had had any seafaring experience 
before they enlisted in the Navy; but they 
were all genuine gobs now, nav al in walk, 
talk and action. No youth is so adaptable 
as our youth, and these lads have taken 
over the stern life of the sea as readily as 
they would shift occupation at home. 

I saw a conference between a large num- 
ber of the officers of the chasers and some of 
the older naval hands who are in command. 
They were talking over things, making re- 
ports and offering and getting suggestions; 
keen, browned, alert young fellows, well 
set up, lean, sinewy, capable, eage arly on the 
job, with ideas of their own as to practice 
and operation, and submitting these ideas 
enthusiastically; open for suggestion, free 
in criticism, each wanting to get the best 
there is out of the crews and the ships. 

“Where do the officers come from?” I 
asked an executive officer long in the Navy. 

“Everywhere,” he said. 

“Were they sailors?” 

“Not many of them; some had had ex- 
perience in motor boats and yachts and 
were amateur navigators, but the way they 
have picked it up is marvelous. Let me 
give you an illustration. When I was or- 
ganizing the first flotilla that came over I 
questioned the young chaps who came be- 
fore me as officers for the chasers. Of the 
first five on one day one had been a shoe 
salesman, another an accountant, another 
a nut inspector and another an actor.” 

“Nut inspector?” I said. ‘What's 
that?” 

“He worked on a pecan ranch down 
South somewhere.” 


Brave Lads and Bully Boys 


“They had had some sailing experience 
and had taken short special courses at a 
training school. Now of that bunch three 
are in command of chasers to-day; four 
brought their ships across, and the actor is 
a unit commander, and a mighty good one 
too. That’s where we got them. The Navy 
just reached out and collected them here, 
there and everywhere, and they are good 
stuff and making sailors of themselves 
mighty fast.” 

Brought their ships across! I looked into 
that, for until that moment it had not 
occurred to me that these ships, these tiny 
craft, had not always been on the English 
side. Well, they brought them across, each 
one of them—sailed them from the United 
States to this British port—many others 
like them, and some even smaller have been 
brought across—and got away with it. 
They took these one-hundred-and-ten-foot 
boats and fared forth with them on the 
Atlantic in the stormy springtime, manned 
by crews that mostly had never been to sea 
before, and officered largely by men who 
had never commanded or navigated any- 
thing larger than a catboat. 

They sailed them from America to Ren- 
dezvous X, to Rendezvous Y, to Ren- 
dezvous Z, and thence to where I saw them, 
more than three thousand miles—bluffed 
the eternal seas, laughed at Old Father 
Neptune, scoffed at Davy Jones and his 
locker—sailed them from shore to shore, 
and never lost a man oraship. They beat 
their way through storms, tossed about in 
mointainous seas, rolled and wallowed in 
desperate troughs, fought—fought—fought 
for every inch of the way, and brought them 
in. Some were battered, some had bridges 
and deck work torn away. Some had en- 
gine trouble. Some leaked. Some broke 
down in various ways. But they brought 
them in—these raw sailor lads and these 
raw officers—fought the sea with superb 
contempt for its prowess, and with the 
unquenchable spirit of youth. And there 
they are. So, too, are others at other 
bases—-saiied across the seas by these 
American lads. 

They were wet most of the time, hungry 
much of the time, and hele to cold food for 
considerable periods because the seas were 
too heavy to allow use of the stoves in the 
galleys. They had little sleep and less com- 
fort. They were thrown about, battered, 
tossed, bruised. They stood unceasing 
watch and surmounted excessive difficulty, 
but they brought them in—seasick, some 
of them; weary, all of them; nerves at 
severest strain; fighting every inch of the 
way, but courage never daunted, spirit 
never quailing. They brought them in— 
brave lads and bully boys, they brought 
them in! 

And now they take them out to the far 
seas beyond the base, and navigate them 
all about, loaded with T N T to drop on the 

(Cencluded on Page 97) 
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Jiming Darrage ire 


The artillery goes into action with a deafening roar. Shell- 
fire concentrated on the tangle of wires this side of the enemy 
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trench. Our men rush over the top. The signal to advance, 
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Hun, on ceaseless vigil, buffeting the seas, 
prepared for instant fight. When the his- 
tory of this war, and our part in it, ‘comes 
to be written there should be an epic for 
these American lads who, raw and green to 
the ways of the sea, have won glory for 
themselves in these cockleshells—have 
faced and beaten the angers of the deep in 
these tiny craft—faced them and beaten 
them with the high, indomitable, laughing 
spirit of American youth. 

Let me tell you the story of a cruise of 
one unit of the terriers not long ago—we 
began operations at this base in June— 
which may be considered a recital of many 
cruises and which will show how the game 
is played. 

On a certain morning this unit went out, 
and as soon as the terriers were in location 
they caught the sound of a submarine. 
They tried for a fix but could not get one, 
because of the faintness of the sound and 
the heavy sea that wasrunning. Probably, 
too, Fritz stopped his engines and laid by, 
submerged. At any rate they circled and 
zigzagged for two hours and a half and 
then got the sound of the submarine again. 
It was apparent that the submarine had 
begun circling with them, for as they went 
their devious but always appointed ways 
the sound of the submarine was noted here 
and there, in such a inanner as to make 
it certain that while they were circling on 
the surface trying to get contact with 
him, Fritz, too, was circling beneath them, 
equally determined to keep away from 
contact. 

Twice they were very near thesubmarine, 
but before the fix had been established 
Fritz had ducked. 

The wind grew fresher and the sea 
heavier. The terriers were rolling awash, 
and using hydrophones, as well as fixing, 
was a very difficult proposition. After an 
hour or two more of this ring-around-a-rosy 
they got a fix and put a barrage of depth 
charges all round the spot. Fritz was too 
foxy for them, for instead of going out he 
turned in a short circle inside of them, and 
escaped anything but a shaking up. The 
terriers kept at it, and that night Fritz 
stuck up his periscope a mile away to see 
what it was all about. The terriers jumped 
for it, but before they got there Fritz had 
ducked again. The terriers did not falter. 
They kept circling and listening until mid- 


night. 
The gale increased. The sea was very 
rough. Even those experienced mariners, 


accustomed to heavy seas, say it was 
unusually rough, from which it may be con- 
cluded that the terriers were under water 
most of the time, and rolling frightfully. 
The best hydrophone man in the outfit be- 
came too seasick to go on. He stuck until 
he fainted, however. At four o’clock in the 
morning they had a good fix. They had 
Fritz right where they wanted him. Just 
as they were ready to go to it a destroyer 
loomed out of the dark, churning along 
despite the frantic signals of the terriers to 
get off on his own business, and Fritz 
dropped like a stone as far as he could go. 


The Patient Q Ship 


They got contact again at five-thirty, 
and chased after it. Fritz eluded them. 
Then they circled, circled, circled until 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon, when con- 
tact was made and a fix obtained. At noon 
they paid their explosive respects to Fritz 
with a lot more depth charges, and that 
time the telltale oil came to the surface. 
The weather was worse. The seas were very 
high. They stuck, bombing the Hun with 
all they had, and then came in, confident 
they had settled that Hun. In that chase 
they went more than a hundred miles, and 
the chart of it looks like a Chinese war map. 
Most of the time the S. C.’s were rolling so 
much it was impossible to stand without 
being tied or braced, and the gaijley was out 
of commission, so there was no hot food 
or coffee. 

They stayed on that chase in that hor- 
rible weather for twenty-five and a half 
hours, with every man alert, no thought of 
sleep or rest, with the sea pounding them 
and the gale almost blowing them off the 
deck, cold, wet to their various skins, sub- 
sisting on canned food; and they were as 
gay as larks when they came in, for the 
chances are they got their sub, and more 
power to them! 

Like the men on the destroyers and the 
men in the submarines, they are buoyed by 
the eternal hope that next time out they 
may get their Hun. You never know your 


luck. 
the corner. You never can tell, so go to it, 
my bullies, and good fortune that may have 
evaded you all those long, weary watches 

may drop a Hun into your maw this next 
time. 

They are all cheered over the story of the 
skipper of the British Q ship, or mystery 
ship, operating out of that same port. One 


A Fritz may be waiting right round | 


day a signal came in that a ship had been | 


torpedoed outside, and every S. (¢ 
port was hustled out to see about it and 
get the torpedoer while the getting was 
good. The terriers scampered out in a long 
procession, and incessant quack-quacks re- 
sounded from those ancient shores as they 
put to sea. 

When they got out they found the tor- 
pedoed ship was the 
that their services were 
British skipper, after waiting for nearly 
three years, had his chance and got his 
submarine. He w 
coast steamer; and i ritz bit, and torpedoed 
him. Then the usual stunts were done. The 
panic crew of the Q ship, rigged up to rep- 
resent merchantmen, and women, had their 


*. in the | 


British Q ship and | 
not needed. The | 


was proceeding like a tramp | 


carefully rehearsed panic on deck, and then | 


squealing with assumed fright tumbled into | 
leaving con- | 


the boats and pulled away, 
cealed the gun crews at their stations. 

The Hun bit. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Q ships are now obsolete and that the 
Germans are not taking much of them these 
days, this Fritz bit. A Q ship is generally 
stuffed with wood so it will sink slowly if at 
all. Also, it has trick deckhouses, sides and 
other properties. In the old days when 
Fritz torpedoed a ship and the crew was 
away he waited a time and then came 
aboard to steal all food, clothing, brass and 
eve a movable that he could find. 

> trick was for the gunners to remain, 
hoy peer how much preliminary shelling 
Fritz did to make sure before he 
the ship, and when the Germans came 
point-blank, to get them. At a signal from 
the officers in command the deckhouses 
dropped away, the sides dropped down and 
displayed British gunners at British guns, 
who made short work of the Hun, 


Methodical Mine Layers 


Naturally this game gave Fritz pause, 
and after trying it several times and getting 
the worst of it he took to torpedoing his 
ships, making sure of his hits and not in- 
vestigating further. No Q business for him 
if caution would protect him. However, 
this Fritz bit, came to the surface and slid 
alongside of Q. The skipper waited until 
Fritz was point-blank and then—smash! 
bang!—down came the deckhouse and the 
sides, and before Fritz knew what hit him 
he had twenty holes in him from very pen- 
etrating guns and was on his unmourned 
way to the bottom. 

Well, the point of that story is that this 
skipper waited nearly three years for his 
chance and then got it, and the terriers 
expect every trip they make to be their 
lucky one. Perhaps it will be. Who can 
tell? They chalk on their depth charges 
such legends as “‘A gift from S. C. 489” or 
“An Anti-Hun pill from S. C. 576,” and 
there isn’t one of them who isn’t sure that 
this time—this time—a sure fix will be 
made and a Hun submarine torn into 
jagged pieces by the depth charges dropped 


by his own terrier. 


Nor does a trip without event dampen 
their enthusiasm, for the chance is always 
before them. Hope—they are the cham- 
pion hopers of the universe, those chaser 
gobs. 

Nothing shows the way the Hun mind 
works any better than his mine laying. He 

carries eighteen, and he lays them six in a 
row in certain places. Every day the chan- 
nel is swept and the mines taken, if there 
are any. Fritz knows that, but his is an 
orderly and disciplined mind. Next time 


boarded | 


he comes he lays his mines six in a row, in | 


exactly the same spots where he laid them 
before, and where they were swept and | 
found. 
spots, on the chance that the mine sweepers 
wouldn’t find his engines of destruction. 
Not Fritz. He has been told, and he does 
what he is told. 


The work of the terriers is effective, and | 


will be more so as the grasp of it becomes 
firmer and the practice of it more advanced. 
As it is, the terriers are making it much 
more difficult for Fritz—oh, very much 


more difficult!—and they have hopes of | 


making it quite impossible. They are the 
lads who can do it too. 


that! 


You'd think he’d try some other | 


Make a note of | 
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For Factory, for Product, for Home or Farm 


Suppose you had a thousand pianos to finish, 
or a fleet of freighters to protect. What kind of 
paint and varnishes would you use? 


Surely you would investigate all available 
kinds. You would subject them to tests many 
times as severe as they would ever get in actual 
use. You would do just as hundreds of manu- 
facturers who are using Glidden Finishes have 
already done in every field of industry. 

You would know paint and varnish values. Just 
as such investigations have repeatedly proved 
the goodness of Glidden Finishes for Industry 
they will show the same good qualities in paints, 
varnishes, stains and enamels for the home. The 
experience of Industry is your assurance of 
Glidden quality. 

Whether for factory, for product, for home or 
for farm there is a Glidden paint, varnish, stain 
or enamel that fully meets the need. 

Go to the Glidden Dealer for sound paint and 
varnish advice. 

The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Phe Glidden Varnish Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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GAME LAWS OF LOCATION 


THE SATURDAY 


HUNTERS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


and the a morning to tow him up-shore 
a few miles by some cliffs and beach the 
beggar. Then, after shooting the big stuff, 
to turn him over to Bud Nolan for a couple 
of comedies. 

But while mortals sleep the cosmic forces 
still go on, and in the wee small hours of 
that fatal night, while Mira Vista lay deep 
in the hay, the whale, gently rising on the 
highest tide of the year, and no doubt lured 
by the gentle perfume of the night, broke 
from his moorings, and found, high on the 
a just below The Inn, a last resting 
place. 

Good taste and a reverence for chaste 
English must edit an intimate account of 
what that unwelcome visitor did to Mira 
Vista. I might gently insinuate, however, 
that his presence was inharmonious with 
the rare perfumes native to that idyllic 
spot. Within two hours all the cottagers 
along the shore had found refuge in near-by 
watering places, and those back in the hills 
sought sanctuary among the rose geraniums 
during the in-shore breezes of the after- 
noon. 

“Big Minnie,”’ as the studio bunch irrev- 
erently referred to the dead, loved Mira 
Vista and was loath to leave, as was dis- 
covered when twenty-two motor boats, of 
various mouse power, tried to pull her into 
deep water. Burning was next attempted, 
as Bill Condon insisted that whale oil was 
most inflammable. Naught but a beautiful 
lilac steam resulted. A great hole was dug 
in the sand, but a fool tide filled it up 
before Minnie could be rolled in. 


The Disappearance of Big Minnie 


The following morning a heroic endeavor 
was made to saw the old girl into segments, 
but the sawyers were unequal to the dread- 
ful task, and then—ah, then!—Bill made a 
decision that was to mark an epoch in the 
history of the cinema. 

At two A. M., when the once-happy Mira 
Vista was quiet as a cemetery, a great 
detonation was heard for miles round, and 
Condon standing on a hillside out of the 
town remarked: “Lord, what a punch! | 
wish I could have shot that scene.” 

Bill’s was the kind of mind that would 
have seen a good scenario in the killing of 
his mother with a hatchet. 

None of us ever saw what really became 
of Big Minnie, for Bill had arranged to take 
the company to Los Angeles immediately 
after applying the spark, but photographic 
accounts all agreed that the whale had been 
merely transferred from the beach to the 
landscape, much of her draping the beau- 
tiful Georgian facade of The Inn. 

The white marble fronts of several 
Italian palaces close by looked like the 
mural decorations of an abattoir, and every 
million-dollar cottage and bungalow as 
far as the eye could reach was garnished 
with kerosene, broken saws, whalebone 
and things; and from every tree and 
pergola in the landscape hung little festoons 
of blubber! 

Since that fateful day no picture com- 
pany has ever been to Mira Vista, even on 
location, and I have been told that not a 
charred stick of the Climax studio remains 
to remind the villagers of their cinemasip- 
elas. 

The Climax was not the only offender in 
those budding—and bursting—days. Other 
studios in Hollywood and Los Angeles were 
making perfect pests of their performances. 
Comedy companies would spread rich 
awns with their custard mayonnaise, 
dramatic directors would march outraging 
armies through tender citrus nurseries and 
cause explosions in the big punches that 
would addle expensive setting eggs for miles 
round. 

“Who called this stuff the silent drama?’ 
would be the headline of a vitriolic attack 
in the local paper—and all because some 
company was making night scenes that 
necessitated yelping cowboys shooting up 
a mining town. School-teachers and civic 
uplifters even objected to bathing girls and 
harem ladies draping themselves about the 
soda fountains, and when some daring 
classicist would try to stage a nature dance 
in a public park their indignation knew no 
bounds. Even the most prejudiced movie 
man must acknowledge that there was 
much merit in the objections of our best 





people. And it was the Bill Condons who 
caused this wrath to coalesce. 

After several free and happy years of 
lawless shooting the explosion of Big Min- 
nie was the signal for the counter offensive. 
Right away, instead of cities inviting 
studios to come to their industrial rescue, 
at the mere threat of such a calamity 








protective leagues were organized toexclude | 


us. In our own bailiwick restrictive or- 
dinances began to appear that insinuated 
most exultingly that we were not artists. 
Our only friends were the real estaters, who 
exhibited the most alluring figures to show 
how much money we had brought to the 
city. Still, it was evident that many of the 
villagers were perfectly willing to forgo our 
fiscal boost if they could unload our society. 

Time passes quickly in movieland, and 
though it was but a few years ago, all—or 


most—of this stuff is ancient history. A | 


few companies still occasionally embarrass 
the rest of us, but for the most part we have 
been shaken down, districted and regulated 
until now our industry is regarded with the 
same respect as other canning factories. I 


sincerely believe that the best studios, even | 


in aristocratic Hollywood, are generally 


looked upon as an asset rather than as a 


liability. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
spirit of the contest is entirely absent. No, 
it has simply been changed from brutal war 
to sport; nowadays we match wits with 
other fellows. Mr. D. Rottyn-Rich won't 
let us shoot his place for a picture—and we 
wish to shoot it. That’s all. And we 
wouldn’t even have this contest had it not 
been for the artistic anarchies of our pio- 
neers. We are paying the price of a glorious 
but misspent youth. 

I have already indicated that location 
hunting is now an important department of 
a large studio—especially to those that 
sometimes have as many as thirty compa- 
nies scattered over the map, every one of 
which is working under permit. We 
wouldn’t dream of staging a battle picture 
on a Miller and Lux ranch or of shooting 
an elopement from the second story of a 
Pasadena palace without first securing per- 
mission, and paying rent for the privilege 
if demanded. 


Permits cost all the way from a few dol- | 


lars up to several hundred, depending on 
the time we take and the character of a 
location. A theater, for instance, will 
charge from twenty to fifty dollars, juice 
included. When we shoot residential inte- 
riors we have to furnish our own juice, the 
local equipment being inadequate to carry 
the load of our heavy lights. In this case 
we bring our own dynamos on a motor 
truck or install transformers on a high- 
power line close by. 


Vanity of Vanities 


Human vanity is one of our greatest 
assets. When we want to film an audience 
the director will come out and say: “And 
now, ladies and gentlemen, the Filmart 
Company wishes to shoot about fifty feet 
of film, and if you’ll be good, and laugh and 
applaud when I tell you to, we'll get some 
bully stuff, and then you'll all have a chance 
to see your beautiful maps when the picture 
is released.”” This latter remark is what 
works the magic—down under his skin 
everybody wishes to act, and to see his map 
upon the screen. I do—and I like myself; 
especially a certain profile that makes me 
look quite as beautiful as Stanley Barry- 
worth! All men are fearfully vain—else 
why do they wear mustaches and peek at 
themselves in elevator mirrors? So we may 
turn on ten flaming arcs and twenty speciz al 
lights right into the face of an audience; 
and so alert is everyone to see his precious 
front that the most myopic will not shade 
his eyes nor the fritter face avert his gaze. 

Besides money and vanities we have 
other compensations to offer; just think 
what we can do in the way of publicity! 
The railroads know this and will grant us 
any reasonable courtesy; but sometimes a 
small official will refuse to stop a limited 
train at a flag station merely to let us shoot 
an arrival. In that case we simply buy a 
ticket; and they have to flag the train. 
Also think what we could do to a railroad if 
we wished to get snippy. At one time the 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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The pictures you are plan- 
ning to send to that Soldier of 
yours—they must soon be on 
the way if you would make 
sure that he has them to glad- 
den his heart on Christmas 


morning. 


There’s a photographer in your town 


Kastman Rochester, N. Y. 
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Comfort Plus 
Durability 


ONSTANT skin contact is the 

secret of comfortable underwear. 

Cooper’ s-Bennington has accom- 
plished this by knitting on spring needles 
a fabric of great elasticity. 

It stretches to meet body conformation, 
but instantly returns to shape when pressure 
is removed. There is no dragging, binding, 

or falling in folds. 
And this elasticity prevents thread strain. As 
a result the garment lass longer, gives greater 
service, proves more satisfactory. 
Buy Cooper’s-Bennington from your dealer 
and secure greater comfort and greater value. 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY 
Makers also of Black Cat Reinforced Hosiery 
for Men, Women and Children 
Home Office: Kenosha, Wis. Factories at Kenosha and “% 
Sheboygan, Wis., Harvard, Illinois, and Bennington, Vt. 











(Continued from Page 99) 

I. X. L. was in open warfare with the Mam- 
moth studio, and wouldn't let them shoot 
so much as a dissolving clinch on the end 
of an observation car; so what does the 
Mammoth do? Nothing; except all their 
comedies occurred on that line, and every 
time the studio staged a wreck the burning 
cars were easily identified by the carefully 
stenciled letters, I. X. L. R. R. 

A few reels of this, and peace was re- 
stored. 

Among merchants and manufacturers 
there is a sort of freemasonry, and as they 
regard us as an industry with tremendous 
booster possibilities their sense of propa- 
ganda permits them to let us film their 
plants, so the securing of industrial loca- 
tions is fairly easy. 

Then again, movie actors vote, the same 
as the working class, so elected officials are 
just as kind to us as they dare to be. For 
instance, though all days are holy to artists 
there are many of our fellow citizens who 
object to mob scenes in the boulevards dur- 
ing Sunday service, and the police enforce 
this one respect upon us. Otherwise our 
latitude is great. 

Our real troubles are with the house- 
holders and the landed proprietors. There 
being no particular novelty or fascination 
in seeing our grease-painted pets prancing 
about we are suffered rather than welcomed, 

“I’m sorry, old man, but I let the Eureka 
use my place for one scene. ‘It wouldn’t 
take over two hours,’ said the fellow who 
got it; and those devils were hanging round 
for three days, and they pulled one mob 
scene that pretty nearly wore out the 
lawn.” 

Many rich people feel it beneath them to 
charge us rent. of twenty or more dollars a 
day, but some enterprising location man 
invented the scheme of donating these 
sums to the Red Cross, and now we are 
stuck for many places we would otherwise 
have got for nothing, and a lot of well-to-do 
people are achieving patriotic credit for our 
donations. 


The Clinching Argument 


As location scouting has become a real 
outdoor sport there is no reason why 
women should not participate, especially 
as they are more expert than men in the use 
of our peculiar charms. When I became en- 
gaged to Virginia Westlake she interested 
herself tremendously in my work, and 
through her social mixing the Filmart has 
secured some fine locations. 

“Oh, George,”” she whispered to me out 
at the country club the other day, “I’ve 
fixed it for that Japanese garden of the 
Hole-Works. I told Mrs. Works she ought 
to have a few hundred feet of her kids at 
play. ‘You should do it for their sakes,’ I 
said, ‘so when they grow up they can see 
how they ran and laughed as little children.’ 
And then I used your clincher: ‘It is a 
shame not to record your present beauty so 
your grandchildren may know you in your 
youth!’ She grew quite excited over the 
idea and asked how she could have it done. 
‘Oh, the studios often take a few feet like 
that to pay for the privilege of using a gar- 
den; I’m sure one of them would be glad to 
do it; I’ll speak to Mr. Hawley about it.’ 
So all you have to do is to call upon the 
lady and arrange the date.” 

“‘ And in regard to the Bolton place,” she 
telephoned the next day; “you know Jean 
Bolton loves to be photographed with celeb- 
rities—her library is full of such pictures. 
I could land her easily if you wanted the 
place for a star production instead of the 
stock five-reeler you propose.” 

“Well,” said I, “there is no reason why 
Gerald Fairfax shouldn't run out and walk 
through a fake scene so that Miss Bolton 
can hold his hand in a still, and after that 
we can shoot our regular stuff. She’ll never 
know.” 

And thus it is arranged. 

The stars are much easier to locate than 
the stock companies, and often the owners 
are so pleased to have them as society pets 
they will even offer them additional induce- 
ments. ‘For Miss Vivian Vane? Why, cer- 
tainly! I'd be delighted to have her use my 
place, and tell her that she is welcome to 
use my apartments for her dressing room, 
and if you'll let me know the number of 
people who will be here I'll serve tea.” 

These offers are sometimes embarrass- 
ing to us, for the average society person has 
had little experience in feeding extras. So 


dramatic are the appetites of our unappre- + 


ciated Hamlets that their dietary demands 
are likely to be unappeased by lady fingers 
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and cheese crackers. In out-of-the-way 
laces we have even had strikes on our 
ands when the coffee didn’t come up to 
mother’s standard. 

When we desire a location for several 
days in succession we try to arrange our 
schedule to shoot when the family is away. 
Only this morning I got a long-distance call 
from the Bolsa Chica Gun Club: “Oh, I 
say, George,” the voice said, “I’ve just 
called up the house and the butler tells me 
the place is overrun with a lot of monks and 
things, and that they'll be there for several 
days. Can’t you call off your gang on 
Thursday, for I’m giving a party on that 
day, and it’ll be no place for monks.” 

Of course, I called them off, though I 
assured him my monks would feel at home 
in the most disreputable company. 

It is a hard statement to prove, but the 
fact is nevertheless true, that movie di- 
rectors are human beings and have a cer- 
tain sense of fairness. We can understand 
for instance, that a wedding or a funeral 
is intensely personal and the participants 
might not wish to see their scenes included 
in a photodrama of doubtful ethics; but 
what stirs up our sporting blood is to have 
perfectly yee public performances 
and places denied us, 

People with ordinary cameras will wan- 
der the world, shooting peasants and pal- 
aces with permission and gratitude, or at 
least forbearance; but just stick a movie 
camera up anywhere and instantly the vil- 
lagers—especially those with long memo- 
ries—will see a chance to extort or graft. 

Anyone has a perfect right to take a pic- 
ture of a row of houses across the street, On 
the other hand there is nothing to prevent 
the tenants of said houses prancing up and 
down in front of their places, waving 
brooms or mops, and thus spoiling the pic- 
ture. And that is what many of them will 
do, unless we come across with gentle 
bribes for everybody within the range of the 
camera. It is this bleeding of our com- 
panies, because we are np 6 tee to be 
rotten with money, that so challenges us to 
get scenes without expense. 

Ordinarily if we wish to use a man’s yard 
and front door we offer to pay, but often a 
company doing straight dramatic stuff in 
the street, that interferes with nobody, will 
be held up by one smart Aleck who will 
crab a picture from beginning to end. 

“Say, old man, may I borrow that 
broom for a few minutes?” 

“The rent on that broom is two dollars,” 
the grinning devil will say; and if his price 
is cheaper than delaying the company while 
we send for one we are stuck. Don’t ever 
tell a location man about the extortions of 
European peasantry. We have a few over 
here. Why, even a neighbor will come 
along when we are shooting an epagenty 
empty house, and claiming ownership will 
demand five dollars. As we can’t afford the 
time to disprove his assertions we have to 
pay unless we can outwit him. 


Handling the Cut-Ups 


The comedy studios suffer most from 
the smart Alecks and extortionists, and 
consequently they have a more highly per- 
fected technic of witmatching. The cus- 
tardists pull so much ad-lib stuff they often 
do not take the trouble to secure permission 
to shoot a spontaneous scene. But as these 
tumultuous artists are likely to collide a 
couple of breakaway automobiles in one’s 
front yard the villagers have achieved 
stupendous prejudices, 

‘Lhe brightest trick of the comedy com- 
panies is to carry their own police. Bo well 
done is this studio employee that the crowd 
usually believes him to be the real thing, 
and consequently respects his authority. 
Once in a while some wise guy in the side 
lines knows the gag and starts kidding the 
cop, but I remember one time when the 
tables.were turned on the local cut-ups, and 
the neighborhood has never stopped kid- 
ding them. 

A director was all set up for a certain 
scene when a bunch of roughnecks started 
in to crab the picture, so he sent his assist- 
ant in to telephone for help. Pretty soon 
up drove a patrol wagon, and after giving 
the six cops the pinch sign they bundled the 
crowd into the wagon and drove off. But 
as the wagon and cops were all from the 
studio they simply rode the foolish boys 
round the town and then let them out in 
the suburbs. In the meantime the director 
shot his scenes. 

Another bit of strategy that usually 
works is to pull off a counter attraction 
so as to divert the nuisances. Some old 
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busybody down the street, who has per- 
haps been refused extra work at the studio, 
will butt in. 

“Say, Mrs. Murphy, are you going to let 
them movie fellas use your front 
Well, nick ’em for twenty-five; they'll pay 


ate? | 


it all right if they want the location real 
bad.” 


An argument starts, and while the storm | 


is raging people are seen running down the 
street. 


“Wow, what’s the excitement, Al? A 


fight?” 

And sure enough, down in front of the 
barber shop two brutal creatures are pro- 
fanely beating each other up. So great is 
the fascination of violence that a fight or a 
fire will always draw a crowd. But our 
violence always stops when the whistle 
blows, for by that time we have shot our 
scene in sweet solitude. 

Someone will have to get up a new ethics 
defining what constitutes theft in this game, 
If shooting pictures without permission is 
stealing, then I'll have to admit that we 
are forced into a life of crime. But if the 





shosting is painless and the thing we steal | 


leaves the victim no poorer, then we refuse 
to believe that we have worked any injury. 
On the contrary, society as a whole is made 
richer by our celluloid pilferings. Is steal- 
ing a look at a pretty girl immoral? 


Circus Strategy 


Take the case of filming a circus parade, 
for instance. The cost of stagin 


people knowing this hold us up to the point 
of absurdity. But there is no law forbid- 
ding one’s taking pictures in public thor- 
oughfares; nor is there a law forbidding a 
man’s blowing smoke in front of our cam- 
era or walking up and down looking into 
the lens. Many circuses have men em- 
ployed for just such purposes, 

herefore we have to hide our cameras 
in moving vans, taxicabs or behind sign- 
boards in order to shoot. One director I 
know had a phony camera set up, and 
while he ostentatiously quarreled with the 
circus man another camera concealed in a 
switchman’s tower only thirty feet away 
was shooting the scene desired. The action 
in this case sh a young girl dashin 
out of the crowd, and to the surprise o 
everybody she called to a Roman riding a 
horse, and as he recognized her he reached 
down and og her up into his arms and 
rode out of the picture in a blissful clinch. 
Of course, the Roman had been planted by 
the director, and immediately after the 
scene both actors left the parade and 
ducked into a waiting auto. 

This episode reminds me of another 
sprightly adventure of which I shamefully 
admit the authorship. I was with the 
Clingstone Comedy Company at the time 
and we wanted the scene of a girl going up 
to ask a crossing policeman a question, and 
then throwing her arms round his neck and 
kissing him. I tried to ~§ for one of 
our own cops to do the part, but the chief 
said it wouldn’t be safe to make a substi- 
tution during the busy part of the day, and 
that was just the time we wished to shoot 
it. So we decided to take a chance on hav- 
ing the girl kiss a real cop. 

The next day I went down to pick out 
my happy victim, for we didn’t want the 
scene spoiled by a great indignation. So 
after asking directions from eight of these 
human semaphores I decided on a bi 
Irishman on the corner of ——th an 
Spring. He looked kindly and his nation- 
ality was propitious, for no Irishman would 
oF get sore at being kissed by a pretty 
girl. 

Saturday at high noon—whatever that 
is—a young handsome girl from the coun- 
try, carrying a suitcase, was seen to dodge 
the traffic and walk up to Officer Geegan— 
we will call him—and after whispering 
something to him, which caused him to 
stoop, threw her arms round his neck and 
gave him a resounding smuck, At the same 
moment a closed taxicab passed round and 
an anxious camera man within reeled off 
the amorous scene, 

No actor could have registered such per- 
fect surprise as did the blushing traffic offi- 
cer, and no paid bunch of extras could have 
shown the ribald joy of the midday shop- 
pers. The cop was a real sport, and in- 
stead of crabbing called out to the 
director: ‘‘Don’t you have to make a re- 
take on scenes like this?”’ 

The whole police force saw the picture 
when it was released; but I have heard 

(Concluded on Page 103) 


1 such a | 
show is well-nigh exes plays and the circus | 


inning | 
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ADOPT THIS FACTORY | 
METHOD FOR YOUR} 


A supply of these 
‘Stock Limit Tags’”’ 


is free to any firm 


never interrupted through 
shortages of necessary 
record-keeping forms. 

It is an adaptation of the | 


factories to insure early § 
enough re-ordering of 
materials. 

* . . 

All manufacturers should now 
be allotted a longer period in 
which to fill orders, especially 
orders which can be anticipated. 

For then, despite delays in ob- 
taining raw materials, the with- 

| drawal of men to fight or slow- 
ness in transit, the manufacturer 
has a sufficient time-margin. 

He is enabled to fill emer- 
gency orders—for you or for 
others—which could not be fore- 
seen. 

Given ample time, he can pro- 
vide you with supplies of the 
customary dependable quality. 
This aids your newer helpers. 

Correspondence relative to de- 
liveries is averted. Work is 
thereby saved in both organiza. | 
tions which is essential when 
forces are under-manned. 

* * * 

Let us strive, in these abnor- 
mal times, to keep whatever we 
can normal, One way, there- if 
fore, is to use these “Stock Limit | 
Tags" and order accounting- 9} 
recording supplies you are cer- @j 
tain to need 30 or 60 days farther 
ahead than in peace-times. 

For “tags” or information §Hi 
write Dept. M., nearest factory: 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
| Sales Offices in 47 Cities—Consult 
| Phone 


hk. Salesmen 
Everywhere 


Baxer-VawTer COMPANY 
LOOSE LEAP AND STEEL FIUNG EQUIPMENT | 
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or-Saving eminder 


ROGRESSIVE grocery, department, 
yee and drug stores everywhere 
throughout the United States are displaying 
this Counter Standard asa reminder towomen 
that Lyknu—the ‘‘one-cloth’’ polish—takes 
the hard work out of polishing furniture. 


KN 


"CLEANS 4*°POLISHES 
At ONE TIME” 


The next time you see this display, let it 
remind you to get a bottle of Lyknu so that 
you may save yourself four-fifths of the 


PRICE 25¢ 50 CAND $/OO0 \ work, three-quarters of the time and one-half 


the usual cost of polishing your furniture. 


oN ten eS te, 


Ss / You simply shake bottle well and moisten 
) a piece of cheesecloth with a few drops of 
¥ K N U Lyknu by applying cloth to mouth of bottle. 

mM ‘ Then, with this cloth—which is the only cloth 
" needed—you go over your furniture, rubbing 


To have your furniture only until dry. 


“Made Like New” ’ 
lodktothe No second cloth is necessary—no second 


oy — anual i operation—none of the usual hard work of 
; laborious rubbing! 





Lyknu cleans, polishes and dries at the 

same time, removing all grease, gum, oil and 

dirt and restoring the original, beautiful finish 
of your furniture —just like new. 


Three sizes :— 


25c, 50c, $1.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
and 25c for bottle, mailed prepaid. 


, | 





; 
’ 1 . 


: 


' 8 . Lyknu Polish Manufacturing Co. 
| Tohave your furniture Made Like New cngigretes 
| {== look to the Lyknu Maid’ 








Concluded from Page 101) 
that Mrs. Geegan wouldn’t go near the 
horrid show. 
And this reminds me of another kind of 
larceny that we practice with diabolic glee, 


for it saves us a heap of money and the 
results are impossible of imitation. These 
are the pictures of crowds who innocently 


perform for u 

The re sintering of interest, horror, sur- 
or merriment is too much for hired 
atmospheres, for the technic of the average 
extra man is not oe ‘uously convincing; 
but a real crowd is elementally truthful. So 
if we wish to get true expressions of human 
motions we "have to frame an accident, 
quarrel or comedy, and then have a con- 
cealed camera shoot the crowd square in 
the face. In order to get a good registration 
of horror George Middleton went so far as 
to drop a dummy from an airplane at the 

i *h one day 

This same director wished to film a crowd 
sing a prize fight without having to 
dollars for the scene, so he 
put up asign on the boardwalk inviting the 
bunchin. But beach crowds are canny, and 
everybody suspected some bunk whereby 
he would be expected to pay two bits or so, 
and only a few went in, Strategy was then 
resorted to. A beach crowd always gathers 
to see a scene shot outdoors, so George set 
up his camera down on the sand, pulled off 
a few phony each time working his 


prise 


witnes 
pay a thousand 





cenes, 


way back to the prize ring 
Finally he said: e’'ll shoot the next 
scene inside, boys < 
Shall I let the crowd in?” asked his as- 
sistant. 


‘Aw, that’s all right, if they behave 
themselves,’ called the innocent George. 
And sure enough, a thousand or more 
unpaid extras crowded in and furnished the 
atmosphere for nothing. 


Sleuthing Out Love:-Lots 


Automobile races are spectacular affairs 
that lend fine dramatic 
punches, but it is pretty hard to use them, 
because one may not interrupt such terrific 
action just to shoot a scene The prize for 
having overcome this difficulty goes to Ben 
Bluett of the Bioscope. What does he do 
car in the last Vanderbilt race 
Goodhue as driver. Frank had 
an old-time racer before he became a 
camera man, so he knew both angles of the 
game. On the day of the great auto classic 
no one knew that the big red car— Number 
Seventeen—was naught but a studio prop. 
Running third for most of the way the 
crowd on the long San Vincente straight- 
away was shocked to see it skid and turn 
over when going at a terrific speed. 

As most of the cameras on the job that 
day were on the was considered 
the height of good luck that the Bioscope 
fellow got the Afterward Frank and 
were used in all the necessary 
was bright of Bluett to frame 
such a picture, and brighter that he secured 
the servi . daredevil who could turn 
his car over in such circumstances. 

In asport where the shooting has become 


themselves to 


but enter a 
Frank 


witl 


beer 


curves it 
t scene, 
the car 

close-ups. It 


es of 


harder and harder and the huntsmen in- 
creasingly numerous the keenest of rivalries 
develop. The prop men are fairly friendly 


and often telephone from studio to studio 
borrowing chairs, meat axes and what not, 
but you can bet we don’t give away any 
locations we’ ve dug up and consider ours by 
right of discovery. 

In my peregrinations about Southern 
California I have secured fifty-six photo- 
graphic records of possible love-lots which I 
guard most jealously. Yet every now and 
then I go to a new release and discover that 
one of the other hounds has beaten me to it. 
[ forgot that maybe you do not talk our 
language, so I'll explain that a love-lot is 
the technical name for a romantic location; 
a picturesque spot in which to stage the 
dissolving clinch at the end of the story. A 
fine love lot is a cinema pear! of great value. 

‘Lhis studio rivalry has often resulted in 


encounters. Suppose two rival companies 
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arrive at a chosen locality at the same 
time! On one occasion the Climax and the 
Bioscope met up in Topanga Cafion to 
make battle pictures. The rival directors 
each claimed the location for his studio. 
Language ensued that caused several live 
oaks to wither and die, but neither artist 
would give in. Finally each gave the pinch 
signal to his retainers, and a sham battle 
was pulled off that was not in either script. 

If one of those armies had attacked 
a civil populace the blank cartridges would 
have stampeded it in great fear, but when 
two movie armies met and tried to kid 
each other into believing that they meant 
business the result was not convincing; be- 
sides, these extra people all know one an- 
other, and belong to the same order, so the 
fighting was not fruitful of decisive results. 
Finally the less stubborn of the directors 
picked up his marionettes and went off 
farther up the caifion. 

Another queer encounter took place out 
in the San Fernando. ‘The Mammoth owns 
several hundred acres of shooting there, but 
what was to stop the Climax from using a 
location just outside the Mammoth line? 
Nothing, except the wind, forin this strange 
battle victory lay on the side with the 
heaviest smoke and the Mammoth 
being close to its base it simply deluged the 
enemy with impenetrable smoke. 

The big dramatic studios all stand in 
dread of the custardists, for to the violent 
and happy comedians no location is sacred, 
and they regard the stealing of a rival set 
as one of their finest jokes. Imagine build 
ing a great temple as a background for a 
sublime allegory, and a week before it is 
released to find the world laughing at a 
cataclysmic chase of hooligans all over its 
classic facade! T o guard against this sort of 
comic piracy the set is covered with the 

builders’ advertisements except at the time 
it is being used. 

One famous burglary occurred on the 
Mammoth lot right in the middle of the 
day, when twenty or thirty companies were 
working all round. One bright and sunny 
day in February the usual crowd of tourists 
was there, and among the sightseeing busses 
wandering round was one from a rival 
studio. Arriving in front of a certain set 
that had been built at great cost several of 
the occupants got out to inspect the make- 
believe castle interior, and all the time they 
were on the stage a camera concealed in the 
rubberneck wagon was grinding off a record 
of a well-rehearsed little scene. The Mam 
moth officials never knew—and won't till 
they read this—how their set was stolen. 


pots, 


Celluloid Superburglars 


The great difficulty in guarding against 
the jolly burglaries of the comedy studios 


is due to the outrageous hours they keep. 
They'll get up at sunrise to shoot an auto 
race before the motor cops are out, or if 
they hear we have secured a fleet of air- 
planes they may sneak in at one A. M., 
shoot during the burning of a bunch of 
flares, and be off and away before the 
sleeping watchman is aware of the joke. 


One of the superburglars of our craft has 
such a magnificent record that he has a 
bought by one studio after another, until 
his resourcefulness is now rewarded wit th a 
huge salary. And the best-—or worst — of it 
is, he knows the insi’e of every picture 
plant in movieland. His success suggests a 
highly moral scenario entitled: ‘The Re- 
ward of Vice. It may be our ethical inher- 
itance from the past, but many studios 
regard this kind of poaching as a fine and 
noble sport ! 

I hope I have not given the impression 
that the life of the location scouts is one of 
perpetual stealing. Most of these adven- 
tures resulted from a sudden mushroom 
growth that ruthlessly made its own code 
according to necessities. Now, however, 
the industry is at last on its feet and our 
ethics are well defined. 

In our office we are under the strictest 
injunction to obey the government regu- 
lations regarding shooting fortifications, 
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shipyards or other scenes that are liable to 
confiscation or censorship; we must secure 
permits and pay for important locations, 
obtaining signed releases from the owners, 
and in case of damage we hold ourselves en- 
tirely responsible. Nowadays when we go 
on location we insist upon the owner or a 
representative being present, and we take 
along studio attendants whose sole duty is 
to see that no vandalism takes place. The 
extras are no longer permitted to stroll all 
over the establishment, but must sit in the 
company machines until the director is 
ready to shoot. 


meg : | 
rhis does not mean that our wits have 


been put on ice. On the contrary, our job 
is merely to find new locations, and then to 
get a full permit for shooting; and I can 
assure you the stealing of the picture was 
child’s play compared to the latter. 


Wheresoever the st ry be environed it is 


up to us to furnish the atmosphere, 

“George, 1 want an old English garden 
with a brick wall; you'll have to find one 
where the owner has gone away and neg 
lected the place, for it must be full of 
weeds.”’ 

That’s a jolly assignment, is it not? Last 
week I motored three hundred miles to dis- 
cover a swamp with certain grasses; and 
returned to find exactly what I wanted over 
at Bimini, only three miles away. Our 
greatest cross is a horticultural one. Palms 
and eucalypti grow everywhere in Southern 
California, yet seventy-five per cent of our 
locations must be in northern latitudes, 


The Fade-:Out on the Pier 


If things go on as they are now all our 
outside locations will soon be exhausted or 
closed to us. As it is we are depending le 
and less on the world of realities and are 
building our own sets. California has its 
own characteristic architecture, so the few 
period houses that give other local color 
have been shot to pieces. Either we shall 
have to go to the actual places in the stories 
or, as I say, erect our own sets. Already 
many studios have streets that, with but a 
few changes, can be used over and over 
again; also public buildings and typical 
residences built on the lot are left standing 
so that they can be used for new stories. 


Well, we win. The Filmart will begin 
shooting the Yndart place next Monday. 
My social accomplice turned the trick that 
vill be the talk of movieland. 

“George,” said Virginia Westlake as we 
motored down to Seal Beach last nizht, “I 
feel a bit guilty over the way I have been 
wasting my time. You know how decent 
everybody is when his patriotism is ap- 
pealed to? Why, even the tightest have 
melted when they felt the simple granting 
of a movie permit was helping the coun- 
try. But sometimes we use patriotism for 
ulterior purposes—an LI dor + thinkit right. 

“Knowing Carmelita Yndart’s interest 
in the Red Star, I joined so as to frame up a 
propaganda film which would let you in to 
shoot your own stuff; and the scheme 
worked perfectly. We spent all day yester- 
day picking out locations on the estate. But 
when I saw the heart that she was putting 
into her work I suddenly developed a 
greater concern for the wounded horses and 
dogs of war than I had for perfectly sound 
movie actors, so that is the last location I 
am going to get for the Filmart. I'm going 
into the service 

“And I have 


been thinking,” I replied, 


“that I'd rather try to shoot a real loca- 
tion—like Berlin—than to go after its 
counterfeit over here. Let us leave this | 


perfectly useful industry to the old men and 
the children.” 

“Now, George, 
I've | 
a year. And and if you make good on it 
I'll promise, in your absence, to find the 
location for that domestic-happiness story 
you've talked so much about.” 

A certain delicacy of feeling forbids my 
telling of the fade-out in the moonlight on 
the end of the long pier. 


you've said something! 























ween waiting to hear that sentiment for | 
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HENSEN GLOVE 


fii, ka} j 4 Hands That 
A sie = Hammer For 
. ; Victory 


“CHIPS will win 

the war’’—and 

there’s a place of 

honor for the 

hands that build a 
j transport no less than for 
the hands that hold a gun. 


Hansen Gloves are for 
everybody—for every 
need, everywhere. There 
is the gauntlet, mitten or 
glove you want when 
driving your car—the 
correct thing for dress 
occasions and street wear. 


There are styles specially 
suited for every kind of 
work, from the exacting 
needs of the aviator to 
the man in the mines. 


You will find the glove you 
need at thenearest Hansen 
dealer. We will send his 
name on request. 


Ol O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 
- ‘ 100J Detroit Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








i POOR RICHARD’S COME-BACK 


i (Continued from Page 13) 


When the management sent up a bill 
labeled ‘‘ Dig!”’ 

Sig called it an insult to social democracy, 

Cursed the hotel as a den of plutocracy, 


‘ Finally paid, 
: And his exodus made 
{ With his wife and his children. As flat was 
r his wallet 
As the present position of Robert La 

Follette. 

5 When they got to the city they found that 
the hard 


Landlord had pounced 
On their flat and had bounced 
Most of their furniture out in the yard. 
Sigismund yelled, growing red in the ears: 
“It’s a plot against me by those vile profit- 
eers!’’ 
| But his Mame, giving way to a sort of dc- 
spair, 
Flopped in a chair by the side of the gutter 
And gave herself vent to a long-suppressed 
y mutter : 
I should like to suggest 
That I've labored ten years and have had 
my first rest. 
It went pretty fine, 
But I'm free to opine 
That we ought to start in now along a new 
line. 
In all these long years, by some psychical 
quirk, 
You've done the thinking while I've done 
the work. 
But now I repeat — 
Since we’re out in the street — 
n It's time the Old Man was becoming effectu- | 
\ And letting his wife do the high intellec- 
, tual.”’ 
‘*Meaning,”’ he snorted, and chewed at the 
bridle, 
That I should keep busy while you remain 
idle?’’ 


‘* Something like that,”’ 
She answered him flat. 
‘While you've run the universe /'ve slaved 
and chored, 
Kept bed and board 
For Milord.”’ 
This was an earful! 
He vaged something fearful. 
‘Why taunt me now with the poor contribu- 
tion 
You’ve made to my lifework of world revo- 
lution ?”’ 
He might have asked more, but her chilliness 


grew 
As she gathered her children and stiffly with- 
drew, 
Remarking she knew 
His punk point of view, 
Which added no chew 
To the family stew. 
Good night 
adieu 
To the word- 
barbecue. 
Phew! 
He had married a 


and 


Poor Sigismund sighed 
shrew. 
Then he turned his great brain on an open- 
air speech 
To make on his soap box to-night by 
the park; 
f A stinging invective, a strenuous speech 
Aimed at the plutocrat’s ways that 
are dark. 
He would hammer old Plute, 
The brute, 
Down to his knees 
With such questions as these : 
; When will the epoch of reason have birth? 
- How long will vile poverty cumber the 
earth?” 


i 


‘TTMS strange that the box that is builded 
for soap — 
That symbol of cleanliness, industry, hope — 
Should, when it is voided of cakes sapona- 
ceous, 
Serve as a rostrum 
For many a nostrum 
As grimy as sin and which smells like — good 
gracious! 
’Tis strange that the soap box should offer 
a spacious 
Field to the prophets who advocate slaughter 
Of everything friendly to hot suds and water ! 
Should stand as a roundabout, sly sympa- 
thizer 
With the work 
Of the Turk 
And the deeds of the Kaiser 









By scorning obedience, shouting resentment 
And preaching the doctrine of world discon- 
tentment! } 


Yet such was the box which our Sigismund 
Shuck 
Set in free air | 
Out by the square, 
Mounted, a base for the pose that he struck. 
No sooner to-night 
Was he poised on the height 
Under a capitalistic arc light 
Than those who had dodged Crowder’s law, 
work or fight, 
Throngedfrom their restful, habitual benches 
Like Germans pronged suddenly out of their 
trenches. 


The night being balmy, the crowd, so it | 
seemed, 
Was larger than Sigismund’s fancy had 
dreamed. 
They gathered so near that his elbows could 
poke ’em, 
Crying, ‘‘Oh, soak ’em! 
Choke ’em!”’ 
Put as Sigismund stood on his eminence 
there 
A psychical something seemed thick in the 
air, 
A something which stared at him out of the 
trees 
Like a specter unseen — 
You know what I mean — 
A thing that sticks round and just rattles 
your ease. 


However, great Sigismund threw out his 
vest, 
Filled up his chest 


And the ranks of the chronic insurgents 
addressed : 


** When will the epoch of reason have birth?” 


He paused for a space, 
Screwed up his face — 


“How long will vile poverty clutter the 


earth?’ 


"Twas then the reply 

Loomed high — 

My, oh my! 
Towering right over him, catching his eye, 
A giant iron statue rose out of the throng. | 
Built by some maker 

Of hardware and knockers, 
Clad like a Quaker 

In quaint knickerbockers, 
The walking colossus came striding along, 
Shaking the earth with its Juggernaut tread 
As it lumbered right up to the soap box 

and said: 


‘Sigismund Shuck, since your questions are 


two, 
Kindly step down. I will answer for you.” 


Though mightily scared, 
Sigismund dared 
To croak, ** Who are you with your butt-in 
so ranklin’?” 
Such a clang as the toiler 
Bangs forth from a boiler } 
Rang high: 
“Who am I? 
At your service, plain old-fashioned Benja- 
min Franklin.” 


And the next that he knew, with the rudest 
of shocks 
An iron hand yanked Sigismund off of his 


box, 

While on the frail platform one metal-cast 
shoe 

Stepped up, went through. 

The statue, iron-wigged and devoid of a 
hat, 

Now smiled on the throng like a good dem- 
ocrat 

And mildly began: 
“* As a practical man, 

Let me answer the questions — I think there 
are two’— > 

Which our serious friend has propounded 
to you. 

Firstly : When will the epoch of reason have 
birth? 

Second: How long will poverty clutter the 
earth? 


“* Let us pause for a season 
And contemplate reason. 
Reason is merely a state of the eyes; 
Tis easy to see it as soon as you're wise. 
While the fool with the rainbow goes flirting 
and flitting, 
Reason stays home and attends to the knit- 
ting. 
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If you have had it for more than 
one year and it has not discolored 


your neck, you will find it 1s 
stamped Krementz Plate — then 
you will also know, if you do not lase it, ,K 25CTS 2@KL 26 CTS 
you have a collar bution for /ife. 
Che hammered, hardened gold will wear in ( 
definitely, and no matter how hot or damp 
the weather, it will not mark or discolor the 
skin. ‘That is only one of the good feature 
ot all «PR On s 
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14 KT ROLLED GOLD PLA‘ E 

There are no strings to the Krementz ¢ 
tee which applies to collar burrons, cuff 
tons, loose links, tie clasps and waistcoat s¢ 
In plain, simple words it says ; 

**1f unsatisfactory frou: any cause whatever, at 

any time, any dealer or we will repla t free 


Call at vour dealer’s and ask him to show yo 
the Krementz line and send us your name anc 
address so wecan mail you ourillust’d catalog. 


Krementz & Co. - Newark, N. J. 
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A Quality Standard 


‘is a statement often 


“Equal to Berry Brother 


heard by varnish buyers. This ts because the 
uniform dependability of all their products 
has caused them to become the standard of 


comparison. There is no surer prelude to an 
artistic and lasting finish on woodwork, walls, 
floors and ceilings than the use of Berry Brothers’ 
varnishes, stains and enamels. 
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On the Business End 
of a Truck— 


c ANY brake lining soon proves the truth of 

the statement, ‘‘The better the Asbestos 

the better the Brake Lining.” No service de 

mands more of brakes, and no lining ever 

meets a harder task than when it is on the 
business end of a truck 


That's why you should choose a truck lining 
on the quality of its Asbestos Fabric. 


you specify NON-BURN, 
because its fabric is woven of special, selected 
fibre from the Johns-Manville Mines—culled 


You do so when 


from tons upon tons of asbestos—and chosen 
for its Brake Lining fitness. 

To the Track The Johns-Manville sales 
policy protects you. Ask about it. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


Sbestos 


Jouns- 
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The way to gain reason — this logic is cool — 
Is merely to pause and stop being a fool. 
’Tis foolish for doctors with science insistent 
To write out prescriptions for ills nonexistent 
While plenty of lusty diseases go raging 
With nary attempt to effect their assuaging. 
Thus fools stand in tatters 
Discussing high matters, 
Giving advice to fine tailors and hatters, 
Attempting to prove to the sloth and the 
shirk 
That the world can go on without patience 
and work; 
That fields can be plowed without horses 
and motors; 
That crops can be gleaned 
And streets can be cleaned 
By election reforms and appeal to the voters ; 
That privates should all sit on generals’ 
benches 
And nothing but generals serve in the 
trenches. 
Such reason, my friends, would fill many a 
barrel 
And tickle the ghost of the late Lewis Carroll. 


“Now speaking of poverty — good sir or 

madam, 

This is the curse of our ancestor, Adam: 

rill the end of all time man shall feed him- 
self — how? 

By relaxing his pores and thus wetting his 
brow. 

Call yourselves radicals, plain opportunists, 

Trotskiviks, Bolsheviks, anarchs, commu 
nists : 

Call yourselves Jabberwocks, bluebirds or 
goats — 

I know what you are by the hang of your 
coats. 

The same lack-a-daisy, 
Perfectly lazy 

People who always have driven me crazy. 

While you hide your true state in elaborate 
fables, 

Vending vile sloth under beautiful labels, 

You gather in mass meetings, ask in dis- 
may 

Why your breeches grow holier every day. 

A garment will ne'er grow the fresher, my 
friend, 

With two folks to tear it and no one to 
mend. 

Continual dripping will wear a stone thin, 

But a million fine words will not fill a peck 
bin. 

While Industry whistles along with his load 

The mendicant Laziness crawls on the road 

And hobnobs with Poverty, who, in the race, 

Will always slow down to the lazy man’s 
pace. 


“* My friends, take the case here of Sigismund 


Shuck "’"— 
Here the tall statue its finger outstuck 
At Sig, whose analysis 
Suffered paralysis — 
**While our Allies are bearding the beast of 
Berlin 
Sig lingers at home and still waggles his chin, 
Stirring up strife, 
Neglecting his wife 
And having, as some say, the time of his life. 
Time, Wisdom’s tool, 
In the hands of the fool 
Merely cuts fingers. 
Sigismund lingers, 
Wasting his prime, 
Playing with Time! 
While chains must be struck from the races 
enslaved, 
While gold must be gathered, while bread 
must be saved, 
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Dark is his guilt. 
Awake! There are armies and fleets to be 
built, 
There is wheat to be farmed for two conti- 
nents’ need 
And grist to be ground, twenty nations to 
feed. 
Sigismund Shuck, 
Down in your muck 
You ask, to be sure, 
What is poverty’s cure — 
I'll give you a remedy plain as it’s pure: 
Work, save, trust in industry rather than 
luck 
And purge your ideas of Sigismund Shuck.” 


* * * * 


What happened to Sig it is hopeless to 
guess, 
For the end of the speech was a wonderful 
mess 
In which the great statue, regardless of 
shrieks, 
Raised Sig from the earth by the slack of 
his breeks. 
Whist, whist! 
In a mist 
Like a twist 
Of the wrist 
Of a smart hypnotist 
lhe statue and orator suddenly faded, 
Much as you'd duck from a crap game that’s 
raided. 


Some say that old Ben took the prophet of 
strife 
Back to his wife 
And forced him to promise a usefuller life. 
Some say that Sig’s record so filled him with 
shame 
That he went to a justice and altered his 
name 
To Abe Lincoln Kidd. 


Whatever he did 
His former disciples who'd been on the 
scene 
And listened to Benjamin's logic, scared 
green, 
Had cast away sloth and gone seeking posi- 
tions 
In various factories making munitions. 
And in one of the mills which by methods 
corrosive 
Makes a surpassingly frightful explosive 
They found an industrious workman named 
Kidd 
Whose resemblance to Sigismund couldn't 
be hid. 
Pretty and quaint 
Is the picture they paint: 
On the hill stands a house with arose-covered 


gate 
Where Mr. Kidd's kids and his chickens and 
mate 
Live neatly 
And sweetly, 
Contented completely. 
Says Kidd, ‘‘ Since this war is much worse 
than old Sherman's, 
I'll save some good money and spoil some 
bad Germans. 
For I'm one of the nation that's learning to 
+ know 
If you rob the good soil then the tree will 
not grow. 
And never a country where liberty dwells 
Is builded by slackers and rank ne’er-do- 
wells. 
The fellow who can’t help himself, it’s a 
cinch, 
Can't help Uncle Sam when it comes to a 
pinch.” 
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National Thrift-Style Exhibit of Grinnell Gloves 


October 17th to 26th 


LL STYLES of Grinnell Gloves are now designed for 
men who work or fight! They are thrift-styles exclu- 
sively—for the Army, Aviation and War Industries, 

and every civilian purpose. They meet the most exact- 
ing requirements as to style, fit, comfort and wear. 


“Non-essential” styles have been eliminated to aid in the 
conservation of leather. 


The standardization of the Grinnell Glove line effects a 
great saving in leather and labor. Thrift and economy, 
with extra value, are thus assured. 


The Grinnell Glove styles that meet the new war-time 
needs are also best for civilian uses. 


years, is found in our “Thrift-Style” Gloves. 


The National Thrift-Styles Exhibit of Grinnell Gloves, 
October 17th to 26th, by dealers throughout the country, 
will afford you an opportunity to supply your glove 
needs. Don’t fail to visit the exhibit of the dealer near- 
est you. 


Woe famous Grinnell Quality, maintained for over 60 


Despite the world-wide leather shortage, we maintain 
the famous Grinnell Quality. Insist upon the genuine 
Grinnell. Look for the name Grinnell—it’s there for 
your protection. 


“Our Leaders” 
Here are some of the Thrift-Styles in Grinnell Gloves that rank high in public favor: 


“Officer's Gauntlet”’ 
“Limp-Kuff”  “Bi-Plane’’ 
“Speedway” “Fabro-Buck”’ 


“The Ace”’ Best for Aviation 
“Aviation Mitten”’ 
Regulation Army Glove 


“Grip-Tite”’ ‘“‘Rezistol” “Wooli-kid” “Fabri-Kid”’ 
“Rist-Fit”’ “One iy “4 Mitten”’ ‘Physicians Favorite”’ 
“Reindeere” ‘“Peccary Pigskin” Work Gloves 


Styles for Men, Women, Boys and Girls 


Glove Style Book Free 


This book describes in detail each of the Grinnell 
Styles—for automobiling—driving—street—dress 
and for every kind of work. Ask your dealer to 
show you these famous gloves. If he does not 
have the genuine Grinnell Gloves, write us, givin 
dealer's name, state size of glove you wear at 
we will send a pair for inspection. 





MORRISON: "RICKER MFG. CO. 
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rinnel] 


Gloves 


‘ 
‘Best for every purpose” 
(Established 1856) 


Special Notice to Dealers 





Dealers are urged to write for samples of Grin- 
nell Thrift-Styles, together with valuable informa- 
tion about our complete Dealer Service. The 
standardized line of Grinnell Gloves answers every 
glove requirement in style, fit, comfort and wear. 


25 Broad Street, Grinnell, lowa, U.S. A. 























TREASURE =.sy albert W. Atwood 


ITH millions of new subscribers to 

the Fourth Liberty Loan the serious 
problems already raised by the sale of 
bonds to vast numbers of people who had 
never before owned an investment security 
press even more urgently for solution. It 
is a wonderful thing to have induced all 
these people to save their money and in- 
vest it not only in democracy and freedom 
but in the world’s premier security, a 
United States Government bond. But the 
majority were wholly unacquainted with 
financial and investment affairs, and it 
might have been expected that many of 
them would lose their bonds, be relieved 
of them by theft, exchange them for other 
securities or articles of less value, and in 
some cases use the bonds as counters for 
speculation or other operations that might 
not help in the prosecution of the war. 

All these things have occurred on a more 
or less extensive scale, and they militate 
seriously against the benefit to be derived 
from the sale of Liberty Bonds, both to 
the nation and to the individual. Nor are 
these questions solely connected with the 
ignorance of the masses of the people. Few 
persons of superior intelligence will lose 
their bonds or leave them where thieves 
break in and steal, but only those who are 
unusually sophisticated in matters finan- 
cial are sure proof against the temptation 
to dabble in get-rich-quick and speculative 
market ventures, a tendency that is in- 
creased of course by the possession of 
added means, whether it be in the form of 
cash or high-class negotiable securities. 

These problems lie deep in the heart of 
the nonmilitary war program. If there is 
anything aside from the immediate mili- 
tary aspect of the war that we all agree is 
necessary to win the conflict it is thrift. 
Saving has been dinned into the ears of the 
American people until only the supremely 
stupid and selfish can fail to realize its 
necessity. But only afew technical financial 
experts have ever fully appreciated the fact 
that thrift is useless unless its proceeds 
can be safely invested and kept from all 
harm after they have been invested. The 
safe investment is provided for superbly in 
the Liberty Bonds, and on a scale new to 
the world. But through the fault of no one, 
indeed very largely because of the inherent 
and ineradicable weaknesses of human 
nature, the safe-keeping of them has not 
been so well provided for. If it were as sim- 
ple for the masses to keep a Liberty Bond 
securely as it is to buy it, if they could 
be made to understand the technic of keep- 
ing it and the technic of selling it in case 
of absolute necessity—then indeed would 
thrift be doubly crowned and assured of 
its rightful fruits. 


The Epidemic of 1916 


One of the persistent chronic diseases of 
the American body politic is the swindling 
promoter, the get-rich-quick “ broker.’”’ He 
changes his methods from year to year and 
from generation to generation, but he is 
always with us. He is always up to a new 
game, ready to separate people from their 
money in one way or another. Indeed a 
high authority whom I consulted before 
writing this article made this strange and 
gloomy statement: 

“TI advise you not to write such an ar- 
ticle. Eve rything in the nature of an 
exposure of get-rich-quick methods always 
does harm. Why? Because the faker has 
the article reprinted and shows it to his 
victims, exclaiming: ‘See, here is the way 
the swindlers work. Here are their methods 
exposed. Now see how we protect you 
from all this.’”’ 

Of course, this is an extreme statement, 
but it shows how persistent is the evil to be 











dealt with. Now it will be remembered 
by those who notice such phenomena that 
the great stock-market boom of 1916 was 
accompanied by the worst outbreak of the 
get-rich-quick disease ever known in the 
history of mankind. It was a perfect mania 
of worthless stock jobbing, and promoting 
schemes, largely of automobile, oil and 
mining companies. But with the decline in 
stock-market activity which came after we 
entered the war the promoting orgy also 
declined. In New York City some twenty- 
five fake “‘ brokers” failed in the course of a 
few months. But the slippery gentlemen 
themselves did not die. A few escaped to 
other lands, but most of them went into 
their regular period of retirement, only 
to come forth—rather more quietly, it is 
true—after the flotation of the Liberty 
Loans. 

There is less enthusiasm in the air now 
than in 1916 for the purchase of stocks, 
good or bad, and perhaps the masses of 
the people are less prosperous, though that 
is debatable. But the masses have infi- 
nitely larger sums saved up in the form of 
Liberty Bonds than they had two and a 
half years ago. Besides, there are many 
thousands of women who are earning wages, 
big wages, for the first time. The swindlers 
are working on the principle that a poor 
man possessed of a valuabl 
the first time cannot keep it. He is natu- 
rally an easier victim than persons who 
have had long experience in handling val- 
uable documents. 


Plausible Fallacies 


Obviously there are no reliable figures 
to show how many Liberty Bonds have 
been traded for stocks of doubtful value. 
One authority says that the figure runs into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars and that 
since the flotation of Liberty Loans began 
eighty-five per cent of all stocks of doubtful 
value placed upon the market have been 
paid for in Liberty Bonds. The evil is 
sufficiently serious at any rate. 
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GUARDING YOUR 
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It is easy enough to understand why 


ignorant people buy worthless stocks in 
normal times, but it is much more difficult 
to comprehend the philosophy, or lack of 
it, that leads them to buy such stocks with 
Liberty Bonds. For obviously the promo- 
ter does not keep the bond. He sells it and 
thus helps that much to depress the price 
of Government securities and lower the 
Government’scredit. AsSecretary Mc Adoo 
has said, every purchaser of a Liberty Bond 
should realize that ‘‘the only genuine help 
he gives his Government is by keeping his 
bond as an investme nt as long as it is 
possible to do so. 

Of course, there is a false philosophy, the 
direct descendant of Mandeville’s Fable of 
the Bees, which held private vices to be 
public benefits, which is well expressed in 
the title of a little poem, “‘ Buy a Bond and 
Pass it On.”” Naturally the slick promoter 
tries to foster this idea. His favorite bait 
for catching the sucker just now is the oil 
industry. He is willing to accept Liberty 
Bonds in payment at higher prices than 
they are selling for on the Stock exchange, 
provided the investor will accept in return 
stocks that are perhaps worthless. He 
argues that oil is an essential industry. 

An Oklahoma newspaper estimates that 
of all the oil produced in that state in 
1917 the stock-promoting companies have 
been able to produce only .000168 per cent 
Even from a selfish point of view little is to 
be gained and much lost from buying such 
stock. Fabulous fortunes have been made 
in oil. Swedish farmers, untutored Indians 
and all manner of men are reaping huge 
incomes, sometimes a million a year or 
more, from oil. But the significant point 
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Saves Time and Labor 


HESE high tension days, when infor- 

mation is needed, figures are wanted 
quickly and with the assurance that they 
are absolutely accurate. 

Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping 
Machine will keep your accounting work 
balanced all the time. It saves time and 
labor and does away with mistakes which 
cause exasperating delays. 

Because Elliott- Fisher The Bookkeep- 
ing Machine automatically provides a proof 
sheet of all entries it classifies the statistical 
information as it posts to the accounts. 

The Bookkeeping Machine is easy to 
operate. It is a time saver on order enter- 
ing, billing, accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, payrolls, costs, expense or other 
accounting or statistical information of 
the kind and nature you require. 

Thousands are in use now in all lines 
and sizes of business. 

It will cost you nothing to get full particulars 
about Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine 
and how it will help you get better results in your 
accounting department —write direct or telephone 
our nearest office. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 
101 Elliott Parkway Harrisburg, Pa 





lliott ~- Fisher 
Bookkeeping Machine 
with the Proof Sheet and the Flat Writing Surface 
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is that none of the big incomes have been 
derived by small investors’ buying stock 
in a speculative oil company promoted 
through flamboyant advertising. 

Some of the methods employed by swin- 
dlers are interesting. One man offered 
twenty-one shares of a certain well-known 
and valuable stock in return for Liberty 
Bonds, and spoke of its “book value” 
being $3486 as against a par value of three 
thousand dollars for three Liberty Bonds. 
This was perfectly true, but he did not 
mention the fact that you could sell the 
Liberty Bonds in the market for several 
hundred dollars more than the stock. An- 
other favorite trick of a few unscrupu- 
lous dealers is to join their more reputable 
fellows in selling Liberty Bonds during the 
drives, but quietly urge the purchasers at 
the same time to take five or six shares of 
some doubtful stock along with the bond. 

It would be both impossible and unwise 
to prevent entirely the use of Liberty 
Bonds for the purchase of other sound 
securities or the use of such other securities 
to buy Liberty Bonds. The ideal way to 
buy a Liberty Bond is out of present or 
future savings. But rather than not buy 
at all it may be better to buy out of past 
savings. Many people who had no present 
or prospective savings, or perhaps mis- 
takenly thought they had none, have sold 
good securities or borrowed upon them in 
order to buy Liberties and do their part. 

Now the reverse practice, of using Liber- 
ties to buy other securities, is not-so neces- 
sary, but it eannet be wholly abolished, You 
cannot stop a man who has a thousand- 
dollar Liberty Bond and an account at a 
bank or broker’s from putting up that 
bond as collateral with which to buy rep- 
utable seven per cent bonds. It enables 
him apparently to increase his income with- 
out selling his Liberty Bond; and if he has 
ample means with which to pay off his 
loan both he and the bank or broker gain 
and the Government suffers no direct loss, 
because the Liberty Bond is kept intact. 


Bonds for Merchandise 


But such a practice must be carefully 
safeguarded and restricted and should not 
be widely encouraged. It makes for ex- 
pansion of bank credits just as much as 
if the stocks purchased were of doubtful 
value. Then of course such a practice makes 
for speculation unless one is unusually care- 
ful and conservative, and if the speculation 
turns out to be a very bad one it might 
even become necessary for the bank to pro- 
tect itself by selling the Liberty Bond. 
Finally, any wide encouragement of this 
custom would lead many fakers te enter 
the business and further the very conditions 
so much criticized in the first part of this 
article. 

Many small Liberty Bonds have been 
disposed of through merchants in exchange 
for goods, but the Treasury Department 
has frowned upon this practice for obvious 
reasons. Though a reputable merchant 
would of course take the bonds in at their 
market value his less reliable fellow would 
either take them at a ruinous discount 
or if accepting them at the market value 
would give poor goods in exchange. But 
a more serious objection to the practice 
lies in the fact that its official recognition 
would result in its being so widely adopted 
as to defeat one of the great objects of the 
Liberty Bond issues, the conservation of 
labor and material. It is not presumed 
that anyone will buy a Liberty Bond who 
has not enough other money to maintain 
himself in health and efficiency. Therefore 
the cashing in of Liberty Bonds to buy 
merchandise probably means extravagance, 
which is just what it is hoped the Liberty 
Loan issues will prevent. 

No doubt one fundamental reason for 
the decline in Liberty Bond prices becween 
loans has been the persiscent desire of many 
people to spend cash or its equivalent 
whenever they hove it. No good will be 
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permanently accomplished by Liberty Loan 
campaigns unless along w ith them go equally 
powerful campaigns of thrift. A man went 
into a New England savings bank where he 
had paid all but two dollars on a fifty-dollar 
bond. He handed the clerk a twenty-dollar 
bill to take the two dollars out of, and a few 
minutes later an officer of the savings bank 
saw the owner of the bond offering it for 
sale in the national bank a few blocks away. 
That man was not an investor in any 
sense of the word. 

His highest ideal in life was probably the 
blowing in of his money. 

The inability, or failure for whatever 
reason, of many small holders to keep their 
Liberty Bonds has been rendered all the 
more serious by the fact that so many of 
the small bonds have been sold at prices 
far below those prevailing on the recog- 
nized stock exchanges. This has resulted in 
wholly unnecessary losses on the part of 
persons who could not afford them. 


The Safety of Registered Bonds 


But it is not the pirate promoter or the less 
honorable merchant that is primarily re- 
sponsible for the sacrifice of small Liberty 
Bonds in saloons, cigar stores, pawnshops, 
and the like. The disagreeable but un- 
varnished truth is that hundreds of thou- 
sands of people do not know of any other 
way of selling a bond. They have no bank 
accounts, and the average day laborer with 
a fifty-dollar bond would be afraid to go to 
a reputable brokerage office; and if he did 
the broker might not be willing to buy the 
bond unless the workman was identified, a 
business requirement which merely puzzles 
and baffles the more ignorant. 

It is a highly interesting fact that many 
snide brokers have fences working for them 
in saloons and cigar stores picking up small 
bonds at thirty-five and forty dollars and 
turning them over to the brokers, who 
bunch them and sell them at a profit in the 
market. If a barkeep can pick up a dollar 
here and there by the necessities and igno- 

rance of his patrons it is bad enough. But 
it is very bad indeed when he is in the pay 
of a dishonest broker. 

It is certain that no person, no matter 
how ignorant, will lose his Liberty Bond or 
have it stolen or be cheated out of it at an 
unfair price if he opens an account in a good 
savings bank and consults a banker befo-e 
selling his bond. 

The Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve Banks are pushing a cam- 
paign of education to induce people to 
convert their coupon bonds into registered 
bonds. In the First, Second and Third 
Loans the amount of coupon bonds sold 
exceeded the registered about seven and 
a half times. Anyone who has the first 
rudiments of financial knowledge is aware 
of the fact that a coupon bond that is lost 
or stolen is rarely recovered, whereas a 
registered bond is quite easily replaced. 
But the coupon bonds are more easily 
handled and sold, and are more convenient 
for all people with business experience and 
knowledge. When kept in safe-deposit 
vaults and boxes they are safe enough for 
all practical purposes. 

But the more ignorant know nothing of 
these differences. They bought coupon 
bonds simply because that was the kind 
handed out to them in all cases unless they 
asked specifically for registered. But the 
ignorant people had no bank accounts, they 
had no safe-deposit boxes, and conse- 
quently no place to keep the easily lost 
coupon bonds except about their persons or 
in the house. 

But any bondholder can exchange a cou- 
pon bond for a registered bond without cost. 
It is one protection that he can avail 
himself of without having a bank account 
or a safe-deposit box, and for the smallest 
denomination of bond. A letter addressed 
to the Treasury Department will bring the 
desired instructions. 

(Concluded on Page 113 
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. INTEGRITY 


Integrity is that quality of honor which 
commands the faith of men whether it 
is symbolized by the soldier who guards 
his sleeping comrades or by the institu 
tion that serves him behind the front. 
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Men! Isn’t this fair dealing? 


—a 1918 message about 
Mayo Underwear 





LMOST every American manufacturer now faces 
unusual conditions of supply—peculiar conditions 
of price, 

What others in other lines may do doesn’t really con- 
cern us. But for a company of our size and reputation in 
the underwear field, the only course seems to be to come 
right out, lay our cards on the table and leave the rest to 
our friends. So here goes: 

(1) We are quite frankly uncertain about our ability to 
supply, this winter, all the friends of Mayo Underwear. 

Labor is increasingly hard to get, even for us, who have 
first call on practically every worker in Mayodan, N. C. 


the considerable town which has grown up around our great 


mills. Men who formerly ran knitting machines now run 
machine guns. Old makers of underwear are new makers 
of ships. And, as you know, to a large extent labor reg- 


ulates production, 
(2) Underwear has inevitably increased in price. While 
the price of Mayo has naturally gone up, it has on/y in 
creased as the price of everything that goes into its making 
has increased. 
SO, as it now stand » your dealer may have Mayo Under- 
wear for you and he may not. If you can get Mayo, you 
will be putting your Underwear dollars to the best possible 
use. The Mayo trademark has always stood for the real 
money's worth in underwear of real warmth and comfort. , > ea 









It always will. 

But what if you can’t get Mayo? Why then we tell you to 
get the best substitute you can. But we do ask you to re- 
member Mayo. Sometime, we don’t know just how soon, 
we will certainly be able to supply everybody again. In the 
meantime we want to keep our old friends and make new 
ones. ‘That's why we advertise when we probably can’t fill 


all our orders. 
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on oF WINTER UNDERWEAR 
THE MAYO MILLS, MAYODAN, N. C. a for MEN and BOYS 


Sales Office: 346 Broadway, New York —. Union Suits + Shirts *« Drawers 














(Concluded from Page 110) 

In the Pittsburgh steel district some of 
the workers pasted their bonds on the wall 
like so much paper. Everywhere millions 
of people carry Liberty Bonds upon their 
persons. I have no doubt the police all 
over the country could tell many stories of 
Liberty Bonds found on dead bodies. In 
other words the bonds have been carried 
round likeso much currency. And naturally 
many have been lost and stolen—with 
the result that reputable brokers sometimes 
hesitate to purchase bonds from persons not 
known to them 

This is where the bank comes in, and 
especially the savings bank. The savings 
banks throughout the country have a 
unique opportunity to serve in this connec- 
tion. By receiving Liberty Bonds for safe- 
keeping they perform a real and important 
patriotic service, and with advantage to 
themselves. Already large numbers of 
savings banks have adopted plans for the 
safe-keeping of bonds without charge, and 
the number is constantly increasing. When 
I say without charge it is not intended to 
intimate that most banks will care for 
bonds belonging to nondepositors. But 
many savings banks will open an account 
for the nominal sum of one dollar; others 
will take three dollars and others five 
dollars. 

The situation comes to this: The owner 
of a fifty-dollar bond can open an account 
usually and leave his bond in perfectly safe 
hands by merely turning the coupon on 
the bond in as an initial deposit. With 
banks that start an account at one dollar 
and many of them do—a single coupon on 
a fifty-dollar bond is more than sufficient. 
Successive coupons are collected by the 
bank and credited to the owner on his 
regular pass book like so much cash, saving 
him the trouble of even going to the bank 
to cash his coupons. 

Then, too, the public is quite familiar with 
the savings-bank pass book, and a deposi- 
tor is less likely to lose a pass book than a 


mere receipt fora bond. Savings banks have 
a highly perfected system of identifying de- 
positors so that the chance of a depositor 
suffering permanently through the loss of 
his book, or of money being paid to the 
wrong person, or anything of that kind, is 
reduced to almost nothing. Naturally when 
savings banks accept Liberty Bonds for de- 
posit they throw the same system of safe- 
guards and precautions about the business 
as they do in the case of money. 

Providing such facilities for safe-keeping 
tends of course to prevent people from 
selling bonds; and it also encourages them 
to save, because the coupons themselves 
become interest-bearing deposits as fast 
as they mature. The bank is benefited 
because its deposits are increased and be- 
cause the bondholders will tell their friends 
that here is a safe way of keeping Liberty 
Bonds. Of course, the banks are compelled 
to limit the free safe-keeping of bonds to 
relatively small amounts, three hundred 
dollars or five hundred dollars. Stingy 
people have taken as much as five thou- 
sand dollars in Liberty Bonds and several 
thousand dollars in securities to savings 
banks, expecting them to be kept free. 

Once a person has a bank account, either 
in a savings or commercial institution, the 
sale of a Liberty Bond in case the money 
is absolutely needed is a simple matter. 
Either the bank itself will sell the bond 
through a reputable broker or will put the 
depositor in connection with such a broker 
and supply such identification as may be 
necessary. Small Liberty Bonds can al- 
ways be sold through a member of the 
stock exchange at a price only one-tenth 
of one per cent less than the price for 
one-thousand-dollar bonds, which is of 
course quoted daily in the newspapers. The 
commission charged usually averages thirty 
cents, the commissions which the stock 
exchange charges on Liberty Bonds being 
less than one-fourth those that the exchange 
charges the public on any other class of 
securities. 
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“Ammidon seems worn,” he said gener- 
ally; ‘“‘they were in the garden, and I had 
a few words privately with him.” Nettie 
glanced swiftly across the table; her lips 
moved; but she repressed the obvious 
question trembling on them. “‘ He showed, 
I think,” he continued care fully, “a very 
imp roper interest in you. 

‘How?” 

“He asked if you were well and happy. 
I most certainly told him, for any number 
of reasons, for pride alone, that you were.” 

“Then you told a lie!” she cried in a tone 
so hard that it surprised him. 

“Of course,” he went on smoothly, “I 
know that you are not; almost all your cir- 
cumstances prohibit that. But I don’t in- 
tend to circulate it in Salem. Opinion here 
may have forced you into a long loneliness, 
but I shan’t give anyone the satisfaction of 
knowing it. And after all, you have your 
grandfather mostly to blame. You would 
have been married to Gerrit Ammidon now 
if he hadn’t interfered; you would have 
been walking about the Ammidons’ garden 
with your hand on his arm in place of that 
Chinese prostitute.” 

‘IT don’t see why you should make me so 
miserable,” she declared. ‘I don’t care 
anything ‘about the garden; it isn’t that. 
Why do you suppose he brought such a 
woman home? ‘6 

“Pique,” he told her; “he couldn’t care 
for her in the way he might for, well—you. 
As I said, he’ll drop her on his next voyage 
to Shanghai; he will leave her and prob- 
ably never come back to Salem again. I 
hear that Ammidon, Ammidon & Salton- 
stone are planning a_ new policy—bigger 
ships, clippers in the China and California 
trade; and that means removal to Boston. 
The facilities here are no longer suitable for 
large ships and direct cargoes.” 

She moved, her chin fell upon her hands, 
propped up with her elbows on the table. 
Apparently Edward Dunsack was gazing 
at the wall beyond her. Her breast gave a 
single sharp heave. When Nettie looked up 
her face was flushed. 

“I wish that I were really a bad woman,” 
she spoke in a low vibrant voice. 

“What is bad and what is good?” He still 
seemed to ignore her, considering a ques- 
tion that had no personal bearing. “In one 
country a thing is thought wrong and in 
another it is the highest virtue. In one age 


this or that is condemned, when, turn the 
calendar, everyone is praising it.” He be- 
came confidential, the image of kindness 

“T’ll tell you what I think is wicked,” he 
pronounced, leaning toward her, “and that 
is the way you two were kept apart; un- 
christian is what I call it.” 

“Gerrit doesn’t care,”’ she said. 

“How do you know?” he demanded. “I 
cannot agree with you. I don’t find a great 
deal in him to admire, he is too simple and 
transparent; but there’s no doubt of this, 
he is faithful. One idea, one affection is all 
his head will hold.” 

“That’s a beautiful trait.” 

A palpable wistfulness settled over her 

“Tt’s greatly admired,” he agreed, 
“though not by me. I believe in taking 
what is yours, what you need from life. 
I suppose that I have been away from con- 
ventions so long that they have. lost their 
importance. They seem to me of no greater 
weight than barriers of straw. Sut of 
course that mightn’t suit you; probably, 
living in Salem as you have, its opinion is 
highly important.’ 

Salem!”’ she exclaimed bitterly. ‘‘ What 
has it ever been to me but an unfair judg- 
me nt? I owe Salem no consideration; | 

can’t see that I owe any to life.” 

“I don’t want to insist on that,”” he pro 
ceeded deliberately. ‘‘The tragedy of your 
position is that, married to Ammidon, 
everything in the past would have been 
overlooked, forgotten. Even now “ 

He stopped with a gesture indicating the 
presence still of large possibilities. 

What a vacillating fool the girl was! He 
could say no more at present; and he rose, 
leaving the room, with Nettie staring dully 
across the table. 

He went outside to the grass fronting on 
the harbor. Here last night he had thrown 
the opium into the water. It seemed to him 
that he had lived through a complete ex- 
istence since then; the presence of Taou 
Yuen had created a new world. He thought 
she walked to him through the gloom; he 
saw her slender body grow brighter as she 
approached; he heard her speak in a low 
native murmur; their hands caught in an 
eager tangle. 

He put aside momentarily the problem 
of the difficulties of going again to the 
Ammidons’ for an easier one—the bringing 


of Gerrit Ammidon here. He was confident | 
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UR great-grandfathers rode \ 


to the village grist mill to 
have their grain ground into 
**meal,."” But time has not been 
kind to these old mills. Though 
the sturdy oak timbers stand 
defiant, the big wheels are still 
Birds have built nests in the 
moss edged paddles The big, 
rough burr stones lie cracked 
and neglected — picturesque 
relics of days gone by 


























Make Your Own Flour at Home 


Today American housewives can have genuine, 
old-fashioned flour. There isa way. Use an Arcade 
Home Flour Mill. Buy the whole grains—corn 
especially, and barley, buckwheat, oats, rye, rice, 
peas, soy beans, also a little wheat. Then make your 
own combinations, using the percentage of wheat 
the U. S. Food Administration requests—less if 
you will. It’s the patriotic thing to do. 


The Arcade makes the best corn meal or flour you ever 
used. Grind a little at a time and have it always fresh with 
all the flavor and nutriment retained. Bake corn bread and 
muffins and real Southern pone. The family will ask where 
you got the new recipes. 


The Arcade is easy to adjust for grinding all sizes from 
very coarse to very fine. If you prefer, the ground grain can 
be sifted to remove the hulls. Also it saves money for you. 
When you figure it out, home ground flour or meal costs 
about one-fourth what the mill product costs. The Arcade 
pays for itself in a few weeks. 

Food experts agree that flour made from whole grains is 
more wholesome and digestible. With the Arcade you can 
grind your own breakfast food, too, and coarse chicken feed 
if you like. 

Now, there are other so-called home flour mills on the 
market, but they donot grind the same kind of old-fashioned 
flour that the Arcade does. So, if your dealer does not sell 
the Arcade, ask him to get one for you. Price $3.50 east of 
the Rocky Mountains. For those who wish it we can furnish 
an Arcade Mill completely equipped to be operated by power 
Our new recipe book, ‘‘ Better Baking for Less Money,”’ will 
be sent free upon request. 


RETAILERS: There will be a big demand 
for Arcade Home Flour Mills in your com- 
munity. Be the first to offer them. Get in 
touch with your jobber now. 


The Arcade Home Flour Mill 


Made by Arcade Mfg. Company, 2001 Arcade Ave., Freeport, III. 





















You know our white-lead 


—do you know our SOLDER? 


You ask for Dutch Boy when you buy White- 
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Lead. The name means just as much when 

you want SOLDER, or BEARING METALS. 
Every mechanical need is met in the com- 

plete variety of Dutch Boy Solders and ‘‘Bab- 

bitts.”” Select the composition best suited for 

your use, then place your further orders by 

number. Every lot will be absolutely identical 
uniformity guaranteed. 





We can save you money, too, through our lab- 
Ask for booklet No. F 37. 


oratory suggestions. 


DUTCH BoY PRODUCTS 


Wherever 
Company's products 
trade-mark, 

Take 
nothing but 
oil, 


soft, 


lead is used, you will find National Lead 
Wherever you see the Dutch Boy 


quality is assured. 


paint, for instance. Most good painters will use 
Dutch Boy white-lead, mixed with linseed 
outside surface; with flatting oil for a 


for a durable 


velvety, interior finish. 


Dutch Boy red-lead is the standard paint protection 
structures, bridges, railings, gutters, 


Red-lead booklet on request. 


for and steel 


iron 









implements, and tools. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Buffalo Cincinnati St. Louis 
Boston Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co, Philadelphia 


National Lead & Oi! Co, Pittsburgh 
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that, thrown together on the still rim of the 
water, at evening, the emotion born be- 
tween his niece and the shipmaster and 
prematurely choked would revive. He had 
no means of knowing Ammidon’s present 
exact feeling for Nettie; he was counting 
only on a general theory of men and nature 
at large. He was already convinced from 
very wide knowledge, experience, that the 
other could not form a permanent attach- 
ment to the Manchu; and Nettie’s great 
difference, together with the romance of 
her unhappy position, must have a potent 
effect on the fellow’s evident sentimental- 
ity. A dank air rose from the water, like 
the smell of death; and with an uncon- 
trollable shiver he turned back toward the 
house, 

In his room Edward Dunsack recalled 
that he had promised himself to throw 
away the remainder of the opium on this 
and succeeding nights. In view of that his 
movements were inexplicable; he got out 
from a locked chest the yen tsiang, a heavy 
tube of dark wood inlaid with silver ideo- 
grams and with a diminutive earthen cup 
at oneend. Then he produced a small brass 
lamp, brushes, long needles and a metal 
rod. Taking off his clothes and in the som- 
ber black folds of the silk robe he made 

various minutely careful preparations. 
Finally, extended on his bed, he dipped the 
end of the rod into opium the color of tar, 
held it for a bubbling moment near the 
blaze of the lamp, and then crowded the 
drug into the pipe. He held the bowl to 
the flame and drew in a long deep inhala- 
tion. A second followed, and the pipe was 
empty. He repeated this until he had 
smoked a mace. 

A vivacious and brilliant state of being 
flooded him; he felt capable of profoundly 
witty conversation, and laughed at the 
solemn absurdities of the Ammidons, at 
his father attempting to call down a bless- 
ing out of the empty sky upon their food, 
at his sister’s lugubrious countenance, the 
childish emotions of Nettie. What a non- 
sensical strutting business life was. 

The confines of his room were lost in an 
amber radiance that filled all space; it was 
at once a light and a perfume, and was 
charged with a sense of impending delight. 
A sparkling crimson shape floated down 
from infinite space—Taou Yuen. She wore 
a bridal costume, cunningly embroidered 
with the phoenix; a band of red silk about 
her brow bore the eight copper figures of 
the beings who are immortal, with a hood of 
thin gold plate. Her hair was ornamented 
by the pure green jade pins of summer, and 
her hanging wrists were laden with fretted 
white bracelets. Her face shone like the 
spring moon veiled in low pale mists. 

He raised his bony arms—the wide silk 
sleeves falling back—his emaciated yellow 
hands. From under his dark eyelids there 
was a glitter of vision like the sheen on 
mica. Taou Yuen floated nearer. 

Edward Dunsack woke suddenly, at the 
darkest ebb of night, and started hurriedly 
to his feet. A sickening vertigo, a whirling 
head sent him lurching across the room. 
He came in contact with a chest of drawers, 
and clung to it with the feeling that his legs 
were shriveling beneath him. His con- 
sciousness slowly returned, and with it a 
pain like ruthless tearing fingers searched 
his body. The rectangle of the open win- 
dow, only less dark than the room, prom- 
ised a relief from the strangled effort of his 
breathing, and he fell across the ledge, lift- 
ing his face to a starless and unstirring heat. 
Waves of complete physical exhaustion 
passed over him. An utter horror fastened 
on his brain. 

*“O God,” 
thank thee 
ing 

He broke off with an effort. 
his father pronouncing a grace. 

“O God,” he said again, when it seemed 
to him that in the darkness he saw the 
blank placidity of a Buddha carved from 
gray stone. Tears ran over his sunken 
cheeks, salt and warm like blood. 


“we 


bless- 


he said with numb lips, 
for this, thy daily 


That was 


vi 

HE night was so oppressive, continuing 
such an unusually sultry period for the 
season that Sidsall, ordinarily impervious 
to the effects of weather, was unable to 
sleep. Though the door between her room 
and her parents’ was shut, she heard her 
father—his step, at once quick and firm, 
was easily recognizable—moving about 
beyond. Her restlessness increased and she 
got up, crossing the floor to the window 
open on the garden, where she knelt, the 
thick plait of her hair across her cheek and 
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shoulder, with her arms propped on the 
ledge. The depths of sky were hidden in a 
darkness like night made visible; and in 
place of moving air there were slow waves 
of perfume, now from the’lilacs and now 
from the opening hedge of June roses. 

Her brain was filled by a multitude of 
minor images and speculations, but fixed 
at their back was the presence of Roger 
Brevard. She approved of him absolutely. 
He had exactly the formal manner that 
gave her a pleasant sense of delicate im- 
portance; and his clothes were beautiful, a 
sprig of rose geranium in a buttonhole and 
his gloves and boots immaculate. She liked 
rather slight graceful men, she thought, 
with the quiet voices of a polite ancestry. 
Naturally Olive Wibird preferred less re- 
strained companions, though heaven knew 
that Olive appeared to make all kinds 
welcome. Olive’s opinion of Roger Brevard 
would have been very different if he had 
asked her to dance. 

Sidsail recalled the quadrille he had led 
her through at Lacy’s party; he had been a 
perfect partner, at once light and firm. He 
had been a habitual caller at Java Head be- 
fore that occasion, and had come in the same 
manner since. That is, casually viewed, his 
visits seemed the same; but in reality there 
were some small yet significant differences. 
They were all held in his attitude of the 
afternoon when he had stayed talking ex- 
clusively to her on the steps. 

She couldn’t say just what the change 
was—when she attempted to examine it 
her thoughts became confused and turned 
to a hundred absurd considerations, such 
as, at present, the loveliness of the night. 
The scents of the flowers were overwhelm- 
ing. He got on, too, better than almost 
anyone else with her Uncle Gerrit’s Man- 
chu wife. She had watched them together 
until it had dawned on her that the two 
had some important qualities in common 
they both seemed to stand a little aside 
from the world, as if they were against the 
wall at a cotillon. She thought this in 
spite of the fact that it was precisely what 
Roger Brevard never did; it was true in 
the mysterious way of so much now that 
came from ideas over which she had no 
control. 

The subject of Uncle Gerrit’s wife—she 
had not yet been told or decided for herself 
what to call her—was inexhaustibly en- 
thralling. But before she was again fairly 
launched in it she paused to wonder at the 
appearance of the dreadful Dunsack man 
on their lawn. His hollow yellow cheeks 
and staring brown eyes, which somehow 
made her fhink of pain, his restless hands 
and speech—all repelled her violently. 
Taou—Taou Yuen hadn't liked him either; 
when, after the longest time, he had gone, 
she replied to a short comment from her, 
Sidsall’s, father: 

“Rotten wood cannot be carved.” 


Someone else had mentioned opium. She 


had intended to ask more particularly 
about this, but it slipped from her mind. 
She remembered that her . grandfather 


made one of his familiar exclamations pep- 
pered with an appalling word. He was 
really very embarrassing, and she was glad 
that Roger Brevard had left. It was a bad 
example for Laurel, too, who copied him, 
and only that morning had said ‘“‘ My God!” 
to Miss Gomes. 

Her mind swung back to the considera- 
tion of the Manchu. The latter was the 
fact upon which Camilla was so insistent, 
that in this case a Manchu was a noble, 
almost a princess. Camilla suffered dread- 
fully from the endless questions put to her 
outside their house about Uncle Gerrit’s 
wife. She had more than once wept at the 
public blot laid on them. Laurel was 
frankly inquisitive, and Janet as puzzling 
as usual, 

The clothes of euume werednebention the 
richness of the materials and hand embroid- 
ery marvelous; her jewelry was never end- 
ing. It didn’t seem quite like clothing, in 
the sense of her own tarlatan and crinoline; 
her waist, which Hodie wouldn’t properly 
lace, and tulle draping; there was a cer- 
tain resemblance to the dressing in Van 
Amburgh’s circus; but—in spite of Camil- 
la’s private laments—every inch of it was 
distinguished. The layers of paint upset 
them, but Uncle Gerrit had explained a 
little impatiently that it was a Manchu 
custom adding that the world couldn’t all 
be measured and judged by Salem. 

Sidsall liked her rather than not, she 
decided; and determined to make an ef- 
fort to know her better. She wanted 
especially to discover the nature of the 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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How | Learned to Read 
Character at Si ght 


The Strange Adventure of Carlton Steele 


“That man is a band leader,” said the lady 
in white, turning casually in her steamer chair. 
‘And his companion is the man who owns the 
band.” 

I had overheard the little group on the deck 
of the Mauretania discussing as is the pleas- 
ant habit of ocean travelers the first day out 
who their two rather distinguished-looking fel- 
low travelers might be who had kept themselves 
so aloot since we sailed from Southampton, 

From the looks of blank amazement on the 
faces of the lady’s companions, and from their 
exclamations, it dawned on me that she was 
telling what these men were without having 
the faintest idea who they were. 

‘You know who she is, don’t you?” said my 
traveling mate, Dr. Allen. “She is the most 
famous Character Analyst in the United States 

Dr. Katherine M.| . Blackford. | etmeintro- 
duce you,” said he, moving over from the rail. 

And at that moment began what I consider 
perhaps the most remarkable—and profitable 

experience of my whole life. 

“Mr. Steele, I don’t know either of them 
from \dam,” said Dr. Blackford with a gleam- 
ing smile and a twinkle of her keen, dark eyes, 

“but I am sure that my) conclusion 1 is correct. 

Sure enough. We checked up Dr. Blackford 
that sameevening and found that the two“‘mys 
terious strangers’’ were —who do you think? 

Why, no other than the Leader of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and the President 
of the Corporation owning the orchestra (the 
“band leader” and the “owner of the band”’ 

When I congratulated Dr. Blackford on her 
quite unbelievable feat she said, ‘“ Mr. Steele, 
you could do that just as easily as | do, if you 
would only take the pains. Really you could. 
There is no trick about it, or second sight, or 
any such rubbish. 

“It is just knowing how to size up people 
by looking at them, and studying in one swift 
but careful survey their features and physique 
and gestures and habit of conversation. 

“It all seems so simple that I often wonder 
why every normal man or woman cannot do 
the same thing. 

Sut I have taught thousands of people 
how to read and analyze character—all the 
way from office and factory employees to state 
governors, owners of large newspapers and 
corporation heads.” 


* * * * * 


Right there | made up my mind that what- 
ever else | did when we landed in New York, 





I would invest five dollars in Dr. Blackford's 
popular course in “Reading Character at 
Sight,” which I learned her publishers, the 
Independent C orporation, were now marketing 
nationally asa far-reac hing education: alservice. 


Five dollars ! Why, I tell vou that Course 
has been worth five thousand dollars to me al 
ready. In seven fascinating lessons I have 
discovered how to tell what a man is like from 
what he /ooks like. In fact I got the real secret 
of it in the first lesson, right in my own home. 


As aresult Tam getting to be a judge of char 
acter toanextent I never dreamed was possible. 


Honestly I never knew people before. 


It is a positive revelation to be able to 
" look right through people,” as the old Saving 
goes, and be able by applying Dr. Blacktord’s 
simple method to tell what people really are 


under the surtace. 


Knowing now the peculiar qualities of the 
men or women I meet in business—by obsery 
ing them closely—I know how to deal with 
them more successfully; how to say the right 
thing; how to influence them effectively; how 
to interest them; how to meet them in a 
business transaction, or a discussion, and 
secure every proper advantage 


How many times have you said: “Oh, if | 
had only known him (or her) then as | do 
now! How different it all might have been.”’ 


Dr. Blackford’s lessons will save you from 
any such painful experience as this. Her 
method is simple and accurate and amazingly 
easy to master not drudgery, but 
just a fascinating game of * 


bec ause if 1 ; 
sizing people up.” 


It is not guesswork, but a sensible and 
scientific application of physical and psycho 
logical laws that govern ,. in character and 
actions. 


Photogr: aphing character ! Sounds as strange 
as aviation and wireless did a few years ago, 
doesn’t it? Yet that is precisely what Dr. 
Blackford’s lessons teach you to do. 


Men and women of all conditions have 
come to her for knowledge about themselves 
Heads of large corporations, engineers, phy 
sicians, bankers, educators have studied her 
course and profited thereby. 


I see now why so many thousands have 
sought Dr. Blackford’s guidance in solving 
the greatest problems of their business and 
their every-day lives. 


| see why she has been sought as counsellor 
by such concerns as the Scott Paper Com 
pany, Baker-Vawter Company, Westinghouse 
i lectric and Manufacturing Company and 
scores of other great concerns. 


Dr. Blackford has a wonderful message, and 
for the first time it has been put into a popular 


home-study course of seven lessons at a price 
within the reach of all. 
Do not fail to send for it. It won’t cost 


you a penny to look it over. 


When you have spent a half hour with that 
wonderful first lesson, and see where you 
come in, I strongly anticipate that your vet 
dict will be like that of Mr. L. E. Hawley, of 
Grand Rapids, who wrote: 

“If IT had known years ago what I have learned 


idy trom Dr. Blackiord’s Course, t know ledw 


have been worth a thousand t 


> me, 


Dr. Blackford has shown me a hundred 
other letters like this from her grateful pupil 
She has thousands more. 

So why wait another minute? 

CARLTON STEFLI 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation that 
once you have seen Dr. Blackford’s Course in 
‘Reading Character at Sight’ you will want to keep 
it, that they are willing to send the entire Course to 
you on tree examination 

Send the 
it will be sent you charges prepaid 


coupon for it now—or write a letter and 


If you are not entirely satished with the Course, 
send it back and you will owe 

If, on the other hand, you like it as do thousands 
of others who have used Dr. Blackford’ s Course with 


immense profit to themselves, send $5 in full payment 


nothing. 
| 


You take no risk and you have everything to gain, 


so mail the before this remarkable offer is 


withdrawn 


coupon, 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Dndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, Dept. 1910, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Week 
Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Cour of sever 
called Reading Character at Sight Iw either 1 th 
Course to you within five da ifteriter pt end you $ 


Name 


Addres 





Post 10.19.18 
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(Continued from Page 114 
bond that held one to the other, and ex- 
plore in safety the depths of love. She 
could not help feeling that her uncle’s 
affair, extraordinary as it was, must throw 
light on the whole complicated business 
of marriage. 

The clock in the hall struck an inde- 
terminate half hour, it appeared to grow 
lighter outside, and there was a twittering 
of birds under the eaves. From above 
came the vigorous harsh cawing of crows. 
Suddenly sleepy she returned to bed, and 
almost immediately the room was flooded 
with sunlight. 

It was an accepted fact now that Taou 
Yuen, the Garden of Peaches, stayed in her 
room until long after breakfast; and when 
Sidsall, rising from the table, found a serv- 
ant taking up a pot of hot water for tea, 
she secured it and knocked carefully on the 
door above. The slurring, hesitating voice 
said “Come in,” and she entered with a 
diffidence covered by a cheerfully polite 
morning She found the other in 
crépe de Chine pantaloons wrapped tightly 
about her ankles and bound over quilted 
muslin socks with gay brocaded ribbons, 
and a short floating gown of gray silk 
worked with willow leaves. Her hair was 
an undisturbed complication of lustrous 
black, gold bodkins and flowers massed on 
either side; and her face, without paint or 
powder, was as smooth as ivory and the 
color of very pale coffee and cream. 

Sidsall saw that she was at her toilet, 
and she put down the pot of steaming 
water, moving toward the door; but Taou 
Yuen with a charmingly shy gesture begged 
her to stay. The Manchu swiftly drew a 
cup of tea from silvery leaves, filled and 
lighted the minute bowl of her tobacco 
pipe, deeply inhaled the smoke, then re- 
turned to a mirror. 

Fascinated, Sidsall followed every mo- 
tion. 

Taou Yuen polished her face sharply 
with a hot damp cloth and then dipped her 
fingers in a jar that held a sticky amber 
substance. 

“Honey,” she said briefly, rubbing it 
into her cheeks and palms. 

Next she attacked her eyebrows, and 
skillfully wielding a thin silk cord left 
arches like pencil markings. At times she 
interrupted her preparations to turn to 
Sidsall with a little smile so engaging that 
the girl smiled sympathetically in answer. 
There were a gilt-paper box of rice powder 
with which she drenched her countenance, 
leaves of carmine she transferred to her 
cheeks with a wet finger, and a silver pot 
of rouge from which she coated her lips. 

As she gazed approvingly at her reflec- 
tion Sidsall said, “It’s very beautiful.” 

Taou Yuen’s eyes, drawn up toward her 
temples, shone gayly; and, close to Sidsall, 
she touched the latter affectionately on the 
cheek.. The cold sharp contact of the long 
curving finger nail gave the girl an un- 
pleasant shock. It seemed lifeless or like 
the scratching of a beetle. Suddenly the 
woman’s glittering gaze, her expressionless 
face stiff with paint, the blaze of her bar- 
baric colors, filled Sidsall with a shrinking 
that was almost dread. 

She was even more oppressed by an in- 
stinctive feeling of what she could express 
to herself only as cruelty hidden under the 
other’s scented embroidery. At the same 
time her curiosity persisted, conquered. 
She was unable, however, to think of any 
possible manner of introducing the new 
subject of her interest, love, and was 
forced to be content with an indifferent 
opening. 

““We were all quite surprised when Mr. 
Dunsack called yesterday,” she said. “He 
isn’t in the least a friend of the family. 
Grandfather went to sea with his father, 
but even they didn’t speak for years in 
Salem. The Dunsacks are a Bttle common.” 

“T know,” Taou Yuen replied. “Mr. 
Dunsack—a long time in Canton, at the 
American agent’s. China is bad for men 
like him. Black spirits get in them, and 
the ten sins.” 

“He stared at you in the rudest way.” 

“He never saw a Manchu lady before. 
In China the dog would not have passed 
by the first gate. Here it is nothing to 
be a Manchu or an honorable wife; it is all 
like the tea houses and rice villages. Men 
walk up to you with bold eyes. I tell 
Gerrit and he laughs. I stay in the room 
and he brings me shamefully down. This 
Mr. Dunsack comes and the wise old man 
talks to him like a son. He touches your 
mother’s hand. He sees the young girls 
like spring flowers.” 


yreeting. 
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“We wouldn’t let him really bother us,”’ 
Sidsall explained; “probably if he comes 
again we'll all be out.” 

Taou Yuen made a comment in Chinese. 

““A bad thought is a secret knife,”’ she 
continued; “it is more dangerous than the 
anger of the Emperor; a sickness that kills 
with the stink of bodies already dead.” 

This seemed rather absurd to Sidsall. 
She considered once more the introduction 
of the subject of her new concern; but in 
spite of Taou Yuen’s extravagant appear- 
ance there was a quality of being that made 
impossible any blunt interrogation. She 
had a decidedly aloof manner. Her mother, 
Sidsall recognized, and the older women 
they knew had a trace of this; but in the 
Manchu it was carried infinitely farther. 
Her feeling for the other shifted rapidly 
from attitude to attitude. 

She watched, she was certain, these same 
sensations come over her Aunt Caroline 
Saltonstone, Mrs. Clifford and Mrs. Wibird, 
who called on Gerrit Ammidon’s wife that 
afternoon. They were sitting with their 
crinoline widespread against their chairs, 
gazing with a concerted battery of curi- 
osity at Taou Yuen’s shimmering figure in 
the drawing-room, screened against the 
sun. Mrs. Wibird, Sidsall thought—a 
woman of fat and faded prettiness, with 
wine-red splotches beneath her eyes, and a 
voice that went on and on in the relating 
of various petty emotional disturbances 
must have resembled Olive as a girl. It 
was probable then that Olive would look 
like her mother when in turn she was middle- 
aged. Mrs. Clifford, huddled in her per 
petual shawl, however hot the day, more 
than ever suggested a haggard marble in 
somberly rich clothes. Aunt Caroline sat 
with complacent hands and loud inatten- 
tive speech. 

Taou Yuen smiled at them placidly. 

“Our men,” said Mrs. Clifford, “went 
out to China for years. It never occurred 
to them, however, to marry a Chinese 
woman; but I dare say they didn’t see the 
right sort.’’ 

“Most of the captains like China,” Taou 
Yuen said. ‘‘They are so far away from 
their families i 

She made a brief philosophical gesture, 
and Madra Clifford studied her with a nar 
rowed gaze. 

“It would be the same,” she continued, 
“if Chinamen came to America.” 

Mrs. Wibird shuddered. ‘A yellowskin,”’ 
she cried impetuously; “I can’t bide the 
thought!”’ 

“I’m sure we’d be tremendously inter- 
ested,’’ Mrs. Saltonstone hurriedly put in, 
“if you'd tell us about your wedding. A 
Chinese wedding must be—be very gay, 
with firecrackers and 5 

““My marriage with Captain Ammidon 
was not beautiful—I was a widow and he 
foreign. The Manchu wedding is very nice 
First there is the engagement ceremony. I 
sit like this’ —she sank gracefully to the 
floor, cross-legged—‘‘on the bed with my 
eyes shut, and if I am noble two princesses 
come and put the ju yi—it’s jade and means 
all joy—on my lap. Two little silk bags 
hang from the buttons of my gown with 
gold coins, and two gold rings on my fingers 
must be marked with Tu isi; that’s great 
happiness.”’ 

“I’m told polygamy is an active prac 
tice,” Mrs. Wibird remarked with a rising 
interest. 

“Yes?”’ Taou Yuen asked. 

“One man—a lot of wives. 

“The Emperor has a great many; and 
some Manchus take a second and third 
You think that is wrong here. Who knows 
The Chinese women are very good, very 
modest. The Four Books for Girls teach 
perfect submission; the five virtues are 
benevolence, righteousness, propriety, wis 
dom, sincerity. Confucius says, ‘The root 
is filial piety.’”’ 

“Very admirable,” Mrs. Wibird nodded, 
agitating the small dyed ostrich plumes 
tipped with marabou of her bonnet; but it 
was clear to Sidsall that this was not the 
revelation for which she had hoped. A 
momentary silence, the edge of an unea 
ness enveloped the visitors. 

““What lovely satins!’’ Mrs. Saltonstone 
commented. 

““Please—I have a box full; you will let 
me give you some?” 

“Indeed yes, and thank you!” 

Mrs. Wibird, growing resentful, said that 
a cousin of her aunt’s had been a mission- 
ary to China, ‘‘and did a very blessed 
work too.” 

Taou Yuen smoothly agreed that it was 
quite possible. ‘‘Our poor have a great 
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Why not 
Diamond-Fibre? 


F you have a raw material problem the chances are that Diamond Fibre 
will solve it. There is scarcely a limit to the usefulness of Diamond Fibre 
as a replac ement for raw materials that war conditions have made pro- 
hibitive. Diamond Fibre in its primal forms comes in sheets, rods and 
tubes. It can be worked and machined from these forms just as metals 
are worked, pressed, stamped, drilled, bored, pune hed, tapped, threaded, etc. 
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many wrong and lustful ideas,” she ac- 
knowledged; “‘they tell lies and beat their 
wives and gamble. The higher classes too 
the mandarins and princes— use the people 
for their own security and rob them. Some- 
times the law is not honest, and a man with 
gold gets free when a laborer is put in the 
bamboo cage.” 

Mrs. Clifford said very vigorously, “Ha!” 

The silence returned, intensified. 

“T remember,” the Manchu went on; 
“this will amuse you. My father-in-law, 
who was in the Canton customs, told me 
that some boxes of Bibles came out from 
America, with other objects, and when they 
were opened at the mission they were the 
wrong ones and were filled with rum.” 

There was not, however, any marked ap- 
preciation of this on the i of the Salem 
women. They rose to leave, and Taou 
Yuen sank on her knee. She gazed without 
a trace of emotion at the three flocding the 
door with their belled skirts. 

“They are the same everywhere, 
told the girl. 

The latter moved out into the garden. 
There she subconsciously picked a rose and 
fastened it in her hair; her thoughts turned 
to Roger Brevard. In his place her Uncle 
Gerrit came out through the drawing-room 
window. The usual shadow of the house, 
lengthening with afternoon, was pleasantly 
enveloping, and they walked slowly over 
the grass. ‘A flower in your hair,” he said; 
“and by yourself. You must have been 
thinking about true love.” 

She blushed vividly at this unexpected 
angle on her mind and found it impossible 
to meet his keen blue eyes. 

“Love must be a remarkable thing.” 

She raised a swift glance to his face and 
discovered that he had not spoken to her 
at all, but, hat in hand, was looking away 
with an expression of abstraction. 

vai mean the unreasonable, silly, divine 
kind,”’ he specified, now gazing at her quiz- 
zically, as if lost in a mood over which he 
had no control; “the sort that is as long as 
life, and stronger. It is entirely different 
and ages older than the reasonable logical 
love, all proper and suitable and civilized; 
or the love that is the result of a determina- 
tion. The result of a determination,” he 


” she 


| repeated, frowning darkly at their feet. 


| her lately confused being. 


| Stasy 


| ‘I think 


Sidsall held her breath, thrilled by the 
wealth of what she had heard, fearful of 
diverting what might be yet revealed. But 
he moved away abruptly in a manner that 
enforced solitude, and stood apparently 
examining the rockery. 

Her brain rang with the splendid phrase, 
“Love as long as life, and stronger.” It 
seemed to clarify and state so much of 
Hodie, artfully 
drawn into the consideration of earthly 
affection, was far less satisfactory than 
Gerrit Ammidon. She dwelt on the treas- 
ure beyond moth or rust, lost in an ec- 
of contemplation ex- 

pressed in her customary ex- 

plosive amens. At the same 
time she admitted that lower 
unions were blessed of God, 
and recommended Sidsall to 
think on ‘‘a 
| man who had 
seen the light, 
and by no 
means a sea 
| captain.” 

Sidsall had re- 
plied cuttingly, 
you 

must forget 

W he re you 

are!” 

ey 
nothing,” 
stoutly main- 

tained; ‘I'll 

witness before 

anyone.” 

She settled 
the flounces of 
Sidsall’s skirt 
with a deft 
hand. 

Walking 
ward the Salt- 
onstones’ for 
tea, with a mul- 
berry silk par- 
asol casting a 
shifting glow on 

| her expanse of 
| clear madras, 
Sidsall won- 
dered at the 
sudden change 
of almost all her 


forget 
Hodie 


to- 








By Heaven, To-Night He'd 
Throw All That Stinking Stuff Away! 
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interests and preoccupations. It was very 
disturbing—she fell into daydreams that 
carried her fancy away on a search that 
was a longing, a soft confusion of opening 
her arms to mystery. This varied with a 
restless melancholy; the old securities of 
her life were hidden in a mist of uncertainty 
in which her consciousness was troubled by 
nameless pressures; something within her 
held almost desperately back from further 
adventuring. But all the time a latent fas- 
cination was drawing her on, putting aside 
the curtain for her better view. 

The Saltonstones’ dwelling on Chestnut 
Street was one of a pair—a large solid 
square of brick—with two identical oval 
white porticoes and rows of windows keyed 
in white stone. Within, the staircase swept 
up to a slender pillared opening, through 
which Lacy, calmly dressing, waved a de- 
liberate hand. Mrs. Saltonstone was seated 
by the tall gilt-framed mirror on a low mar- 
ble stand between long front windows. “‘ As 
usual,” she said, in connection with her 
daughter, “ Lacy’s as cool as a water mon- 
key. Gets it from James; they wouldn’t 
hurry if " She searched in vain for 
an expression of her family’s composure. 
““Now I am an impetuous woman.” 

She promptly exhibited this quality in 
the vigor with which she met the wrong 
canister of tea brought by a servant. She 
didn’t intend to serve Padre Souchong to 
a lot of people who apparently confused 
afternoon tea with an invitation to dinner. 

In the small press which followed Sidsall 
stopped in the dining room with Lacy and 
Olive Wibird. The latter was still talking. 

“He sat holding my hand right on that 
bench by your hedge, SidsaH, and said 
that nothing could keep him from coming 
back for me; but he died of yellow fever in 
Batavia.” 

She left in the company of a man of 
fifty anyhow, with a glistening bald head, a 
silly smirking bow and a flood of compli- 
ments. Lacy moved away and Sidsall 
found herself facing Roger Brevard. 

‘That looks remarkably like a garden,” 
he said, waving toward an open door. 

The sun had become obscured in a veil of 
cloud, drooping until it almost seemed to 
rest on the bright green foliage; her com- 
panion’s mood, too, was shadowed. 

“IT thought you’d be here,” he 
outside, ‘“‘and looked for you at once. 

“There was something special you wanted 
to say?” 

““My dear child,” he answered, “can’t 
you guess how absolutely refreshing you 
are? No, I have nothing special. But you'll 
soon get used to men round with no more 

reason than your- 
self.” 

She studied this 
seriously; and, as 
; its complime ntary 
intent emerged, a 
corresponding 
color stained her 
cheeks. Her gaze 
rested on him 
for the fleetest 
moment possi- 
ble, and to her 
surprise she saw 
that he was 

frowning. 

“T came here 
just to see you. 
No,” he cor- 
rected his pe- 
riod, ‘ ‘only to 
see you.” His 
manner was 
surprisingly 
abrupt and dis- 
concerting. “I 
can quite real- 


added 


ize,” he went 
on, ‘‘that I 
shouldn't say 
any of this. Yet 
on the other 
hand it is the 
most natural 


thing in the 
world. I have 
been listening 
to the conven- 
tional babble of 
teas and cotil- 
lons for so long 
that you are like 
a breath of lost 
youth. Cer- 
tainly that 
appropriate. 
(Continued on 

Page 121) 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
I think,” he told her, “that you are the 
youngest thing alive.’”’” Then he laughed. 
“So young that I have annoyed you.” 

“T feel a great deal older than I did— 
well, last month,” she said. 

“That is a tragedy.” 

She felt that if he were still amused at 
her she was furious; but he was even 
graver than before. 

“To tell you helps hurry the charm to an 
end. That is what might be complained 
against me. Yet flowers will open, you 
know; and it might as well be in an honest 
sun. 


“T don’t understand,” she admitted, 
troubled. 
“Why, it means, Sidsall, that I am offer- 


ing you an experienced hand, that I’m 
certain I can do you more good than 
harm , 

“That’s silly,” she interrupted. “If you 
mean that we might be friends, really con- 
fidential friends, it would help me awfully. 
But then it’s so one-sided.” 

“You'll have to overlook that,” he re- 
plied; “‘probably all that I can give you, 
experience, isn’t worth the smallest of your 
feelings. Probably you won’t need me for 
an instant. Certainly the pleasure will be 
mine.” 

“You didn’t understand,” she told him 
with dignity; “it’s the other way round. 
I am not a particle interesting, and every- 
one agrees that I’m too healthy. But I 
can’t help it if my cheeks are red and 
mother won't let me have powder.” 

It was obviously impossible to explain 
about Hodie and the lacing. 

“T like it,” he insisted. “I'll admit that 
I am unfashionable there. I think we'll hit 
on a great deal to share privately.” 

There was a faint patter among the 
leaves, and a cold drop of rain fell on Sid- 
sall’s arm. Others struck Roger Brevard, 
but he continued without apparently no- 
ticing them: 

“You must understand that I am en- 
tirely at your service. Sometimes, nh 
they won’t come yet, there are things 
a friend can do better than one’s a 
bi ou "ll ask me, Sidsall?” 

es,”’ she said sole mnly. 

More rain struck her; she could see it 
now plainly, falling between them. Roger 
Brevard’s face was dark, the frown still 
scarred his forehead. Personally she was 
happier than she remembered ever being 
before, and she wondered at his severity 
of bearing. 

“But you must go in at once, 
suddenly energetic, his familiar self. 
are getting wetter every minute.” 

The clouds dissolved into a late sunlight 
that streamed in long bars through the 
canopies of elms on the streets. From her 
windows Sidsall saw a world of flashing 
greenery and limpid sky. Usually when she 
was happy she sang unimportant bits of 
light song, but her present state was seri- 
ous and inarticulate. The indeterminate 
questions, the disturbing vague moods of 
the past days somehow combined and took 
on the tangible shape of Roger Brevard. 
Her curiosity about love was resolved into 
a sudden inner shrinking from its possi- 
bilities and meaning. 

She was lost in her aloofness from mun- 
dane affairs. Taou Yuen in whispering 
silk, her grandfather's rotund tones, Laurel 
and Camilla and her mother— were distant, 
immaterial. In the evening she sat on the 
front steps, a web of white, dreamily intent 
on the shimmering sweep of Washington 
Square. After a little she was joined by 
Gerrit Ammidon. He wore linen trousers 
and a short blue sea jacket; and the wav- 
ering, delicately lavender trail of smoke 
from his cheroot was like her floating 
thoughts. 

“ Already,’ 


” he cried, 
“You 


* he said, “I am full of getting 


back on my ship.” 
She smiled at him absently. 
land doesn’t do for a sailor,” he 
“they are always into trouble 
I can’t say why it should be so, 


“The 
continued; 
on shore. 
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If there’s not one kind there 
rum and such varnish for the 
able seaman, and—and complications for a 
master. I suppose that’s because there are 
so confounded many unexpected currents 
and slants of wind, as you might say. On 
shipboard everything pretty much is 
charted; a thing will be followed more or 
less by a fixed consequence. The waves 
break so and so on coral or rocks or sand; 
there is usually the sun for an observation; 
a good man knows his ship—how many 
points she’ll hold on the wind, how a cargo 
must be stowed, when to take in the light 
canvas. You can give the man at the wheel 
a course and turn in or stay on deck and 
beat your way through hell. It’s exact, 
you know. But on shore ——” 

He made a hopeless gesture. 

“There are no regulations,” he observed 
moodily; ‘‘or else nobody follows them, 


but it is. 
is another; 





Collisions all the time, sinkings and dere- | 


licts drifting round, awash and dismasted, 
but they are every whe re. That fellow, 
Edward Dunsack 

He stopped, lost in speculation 

Then, ‘He seems harmless enough,” he 
resumed; “even pitiful; but he sticks in 
your head. I wish 
damned chest to Salem. 
known better. I’m worse—a childish fool. 
A derelict,” he said again. “You are 
smashing over a swell at twelve knots or 
more, everything spread, when in a hollow 
there it is squarely across your bow. No 
time to shift the wheel, and a ship’s missing, 
perhaps in a hundred fathom. It might be 
the best ship afloat, the best master and 
stoutest crew, but in a minute she’s only 
a salty tangle.” 

He laughed uneasily at the vividness of 
his fancy. “If it’s hard for us, what must 
it be for Taou Yuen?” he demanded. 

“Mg arried to me! Here! That’s courage 
for you. 

He tramped down the steps, across Pleas- 
ant Street, with his bare head sunk, and 
vanished into the obscurity of the Square. 
She caught a last glimmer of white trou- 
sers, a faint rapid gleam where his lighted 


A fool would have 


I’d never brought his | 


cheroot described the are of a passionate 


gesture on the night. 


The spring, like the full buds of the hedge 
roses in the Ammidons’ garden, swiftly 
passed into early summer. The flowers 


against the house showed gay perennial | 


colors, the stocks and larkspur and clove 
pinks succeeded the retreating flood of the 
lilacs. The days were still yellow pools of 
heat, or else cooled by the faintly salt sea 
wind drawing down the elms and chestnuts, 
followed by purple-green nights of moon- 
light. They seemed to Sidsall to hold 
everything in a pause. She saw less and 
less of Taou Yuen, who now scarcely 
came out of her room except for an occa- 
sional ride in the barouche with Mrs. 
Ammidon or a contemplative hour in the 
garden, usually at dusk. Apparently con- 
tent with the elaborate rearrangement of 
her headdress, she sat for long periods gaz- 
ing out over Washington Square, idle ex- 
cept for the regular tap of her pipe emptying 
the ashes of the minute bowl. 

Yet Sidsall’s first interest in her had 
almost completely shifted to Gerrit Am- 
midon. He evidently preferred her com- 
pany to that of the other members of his 
family, and they often took short largely 
silent walks, usually down to the Salem 
Marine Railway, where the Nautilus was 
undergoing repairs. His protracted silences 
were broken by the sudden vehement pro- 
tests against the generally muddled aspect 


of affairs or longer monologues of inner | 


questioning and search. He almost never 
referred to her or made her a part of a con- 
versation; 
emotions while he, with a corrugated brow, 
went on in his tortuous and solitary course. 

On an afternoon when they had walked 
to the foot of Briggs Street and were gazing 
out over the tranquil water of Collins Cove 
Gerrit Ammidon asked abruptly: ‘Have 
you seen Nettie Vollar lately?” 























she was free to dwell on her own | 
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Sidsall was unable to remember exactly 


| when she had. She rather thought she had 


caught a glimpse of her in Lawrence Place 
with books under her arm, which she was 
probably taking from the Athenzum for her 
grandfather. Anyone, she told herself pri- 
vately, could see that Nettie Vollar wouldn’t 
care for books. 

Something had occurred or threatened to 
occur between her uncle and Nettie; what 
it was she had never been told; but she 
realized that only one thing could really 
happen between a man and a girl—they 
must have been in love. In the interest of 
this she recalled Nettie Vollar’s appearance, 
but was unable to discover any marked at- 
tractions. Nettie had a good figure, rather 
full for her age, and totally different from 
her own square solidity. Her hair was 
coarse and carelessly arranged, her clothes 
noticeable for a love of brightness rather 
than care in the spending of a small sum. 


Gerrit Ammidon had the strangest 
tastes! 
He was standing immobile, looking 


across the Cove as if he were on a quarter- 
deck searching for a hidden land. His legs 
were slightly spread, firmly planted in a 
manner to defeat any sudden lurching. She 
grew a little impatient at him staring like a 
block at nothing at all; she felt older than 
he, superior in the knowledge of life; he 
seemed hardly more than an absurd boy. 
She had a desire to shake him. He was 
so impracticable. 

“Don't you think we'd better be going?” 
she asked finally. 

Gerrit Ammidon turned and followed her 
obediently. 

There were lights in the rope walk on 
Briggs Street; through a window she could 
see a man pacing down the long narrow in- 
terior laying a strand of hemp from the 
burden on his shoulders. It made her 
shudder to think of the monotonous pas- 
sage forward and back, an eternity of slow- 
twisting rope. Yet life was something like 
that—she took the happenings of each day 
and wove them into a strand dark and 
bright; a strand, she realized, that grew 
stronger as it lengthened. That would be 
true of everyone—of her companion, and 
grandfather, and Hodie. 

They reached the house as the family 
were gathering in the dining room, when 
Sidsall found Roger Brevard unexpectedly 
staying for supper. She met his direct 
greeting and smile with a warm stir of 
pleasure and sat in a happy silence listening 
to the voices about the table. Her uncle 
had brought his wife down, and the candles 
glittering among the lusters on the walls 
spread their light over the Manchu’s strange 
Everything about life was 
The night 


80 


so confusing, Sidsall thought. 


| flowed in at the open windows, drenched 


| with magic; 





here were candles, but outside 
were stars. The port in its engraved glass 
dec anter seeme d to burn with a ruby flame. 

“Bah!” her grandfather was exclaiming. 

“T’ll put a thousand dollars on Gerrit and 
the Nautilus against any clipper built; but 
mind, in all weathers! 

‘Voyage by voyage,”” William Ammidon 
| insisted, “he would be left in the harbor. 
The California gold deposits 3 

Later 
the fact that the Salem Band was to play 
that night in the Square. 

“Oh, mother, look,” Laurel 
“they’ve got lamps in their hats!” 

Small wavering flames were being lighted 
on the musicians’ hats; there were melan- 
choly disconnected hoots from bassoons 
and the silver clear scale of a bugle. 

“Can't I get nearer, mother Laurel 
implored as usual. ‘‘Can’t I go and see the 
little lamps on their heads?” 


cried; 











a crowd, slowly collecting, recalled . 
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**Sidsall and I will look after her,’’ Roger 
Brevard put in, and almost immediately 
the three were entering Washington Square. 

The throng was thickest directly behind 
the band, radiating in thinning numbers to 
the wooden boundary fence. Laurel led 
them to an advantageous position, where 
they could watch the curious effects of the 
ring of lights above intent faces drawn 
hollow-cheeked by the vigorous blowing of 
instruments. The leader, in the center of 
the flickering smoky illumination, now beat 
with his arms in one direction, now in an- 
other. 

A second selection followed, and a third, 
during which in surprising pauses the band 
shouted a concerted “Hurrah!”  Sidsall 
was infinitely contented. How splendidly 
erect and calm and distinguished Roger 
Brevard was! She hated younger men; 
they were only boys who kept up a sense- 
less talk about college humor. He saw 
instantly that the people were crushing her 
skirts, and firmly conducted them out of 
the crowd. 

It was nicer here beyond the wavering 
dark mass; a waltz flowed about her so 
gracious and beautiful that her eyes filled 
with tears. 

But Laurel had to be taken home; and 
clasping Mr. Brevaro's hand the little girl 
talked volubly as they moved away. 

“And so,” she said, “I told her to keep 
her topsails full.” 

“What?” he demanded. 

“She was falling off, you know 
way. Hell’s hatches 

*‘Laurel!”’ Sidsall corrected her sharply. 
“No, you mustn’t laugh at her.” 

Only Gerrit Ammidon was on the ste ps, 
the other men were in the library; her 
mother had gone up with Janet. Laurel 
left them, and without speech they walked 
through the house to the lawn. The stars 
had apparently retreated to new infinities of 
distance and night, there was a throb of 
music so faint that it might be only an 
echoing memory; Roger Brevard’s face was 
pale and str: sine d. 

He asked, “‘ Have you forgotten that we 
are friends?” 

“No,” she returned seriously, 
look to his. 

He was very close to her and her heart 
beat unsteadily. She had a choking pre- 
monition of what was about to occur, but 
she stood without the slightest attempt to 
prevent his kis It affected him even more 
than herself, for he stepped back sharply 
with his hands clenched. 

Roger was silent for so long that she said 
timidly, “I didn’t mind, so much.” 

“Thank you,” he replied almost harshly. 
“There's no need for you to regret it. No 
need, no need. But if it were only a year 
more y 

“We all grow older,” she told him wisely. 

“So we do, Sidsall; and we change. But 
you should stay exactly as you are now, 
white and young and fragrant. Never the 
fruit but always the blossom, and always 
a night in early summer. The afterw: ards, 
the rest, is an indifferent performance.’ 

‘I don’t understand,” her voice was 
shadowed. 

*Sidsall, for a moment. 
opening petals; shy, pure 
ness ' 

“IT don’t understand,” she repeated, but 
the trouble had vanished. She even smiled 
at him; she was filled with an absolute se- 
curity in her vision of Roger Brevard. Why, 
she had no need to question; it was an in- 
stinct beyond search and above knowledge; 
perhaps, she thought as they turned to- 
ward the house, its name was Love. 


: 2 
losing 


lifting her 


Don’t move 
heart — loveli- 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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An Electric 
Suction Cleaner 


Built to do its 
work just as you 
insist it should be 

done—etlectively, yet 
economically. Void of 
all complicated mech- 
anism and whimsical 
contrivances, it brings to 
your home a utility of 
never-failing service 
which conservative, 
knowing people will be 

quick to recognize and 
apprec late. 


ISION, common sense and confidence in 


an ideal have made the name Maytag 
a mark of lasting dependability in washing machine de- 
sign. The same forces have succeeded again. 
They are evident in every feature of this newest 
of Maytag products—the Maytag Positive 
Suction Cleaner with Flexible Besom. 


The Maytag Flexible Besom 


This unique comb- shaped de 

vice of resilient — r agitate 

the nap of the irtace to "ha 

cleaned s« th at all threac 
, id | 























Accessories 


The Maytag Cleaner is fitted with all 
necessary appliances for cleaning draper- 

ies, walls, clothing, upholstery, automobile 
cushions, tops, floor mats, etc. Made of 
aluminum; perfectly finished and polished. 









General Electric Motor 


Small, compact, high-speed. No belts, gears or cams to get out 
of order. Starting switch located conveniently in end of handle. 









Your request on a post card will bring descriptive literature 
DEALERS eeren ae and name of nearest Maytag dealer who will gladly demonstrate this 
ay selling eco oy wonderful cleaner to you. THE MAYTAG COMPANY, DEPT. 
bl cs V286, NEWTON, IOWA. Canadian Branches—Winnipeg, Man. ; 


abled us to ofter this cleaner at a 
price that is much lower than Collingw ood, Ont. 
would be expected of a utility so 
thoroughly unusual. Write. Still 


bone Wien Buy War Savings Stamps for Victory 















Two Sizes: > 
10 and 12 in. Nozzle . 
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Positive Suction Cleaner 
With Flexible Besom 
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Vest-Pocket Control 


f R | S There’s a man in the shoe business at Evansville, Indiana, 
Ora etal tore who makes a paying use of his vest pocket. His name is 
na E Geissler, and he’s on intimate terms with his own business. 
A Every day he enters in a little vest-pocket book the guiding 

‘ : figures that tell the complete story of yesterday’s business. 


In the 17 years that the Geissler Shoe Company has grown 


















Ya, . and prospered, 20 or 25 competitors in the same town have 
a, failed or quit business. Mr. Geissler knows why. 
= 
“py \ ‘6 9 o ° , . > 
oe on It’s simply because they didn’t items. I see gross and net profits 
a * know the details of their busi- at a glance. I always have my 
Sy -? ness,’ he says. “ They didn’t know perpetual stock records, by de- 
r ‘ . , ; lies” 
‘ their costs, nor how often they partments, before me; and profit 
turned over their stock, nor how and cost analysis—all in these 
, pay ~ - - . . -— . oe . = 
Fy wns - to hgure profits correctly. I he daily and monthly records that 
vos 3“ ‘ retailer today can't leave things cover my whole business. 
a re omy to other people or to guesswork; ; ° ; 
Lo! oe he must be on the job every ‘T couldn’t have them without 
“y a -*" minute, and know at all times the Burroughs. It has pen and 
where he stands. ink beaten a mile. It’s accurate, 






neat and permanent; it’s quicker 
and cheaper and more satisfactory 
than any other way of getting the 
information I want. It’s one of 


“My daily statements are made 
up for me every morning—the 
young lady does it on a Burroughs 

and they show me cash and 









charge sales by clerks and depart- the best investments we ever 
ments, with costs and selling prices, made, and we're finding new uses 
collections, expense, and other for it every year.” 





FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MA‘ Aeon , PRICED | A 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE © LOW 


This is the Real Story of a Real Store 







The night this store opened Mr. Geissler’s largest compet-- 
itor dropped in and prophesied that it would last six months. 
It did—but the competitor didn’t. From one floor, 60 feet 
deep, Geissler’s has grown to three floors, 144 feet deep 
and the methods that did it ought to interest any retailer. 















Small store or large store, factory or office, bank 
or warehouse, there’s a Burroughs Machine among 
the more than a hundred Burroughs models which 
will just fit in. Consult your banker or telephone 
book for the address of the nearest Burroughs office; 
there are 201 in the United States and Canada, and 
others in all the principal cities abroad. 
































Again Gavin poured a staggering liba- 
tion and hurried it on its way. 

“Hitting that stuff awful hard, ain’t 
you?” queried Summers. 

“The doctor tells me to lay off, but 
I can stand it,” answered Gavin; and as if 
anxious to prove his assertion he slopped 
out a third drink, filling the glass to the 
brim. “Things going fine with you, eh? 
Well, I wish’t I could say the same. I ain’t 
been doing much this last year—gone stale 
or something. But there’s a battle or two 
left in me yet.” 

“Sure there is!”’ agreed Summers. 

“You know, Swifty,” said Gavin, be- 
coming confidential after his third double 
portion, “that was a rotten dirty trick you 
played on me, and it left me in a fix where I 
couldn’t say a word. Not a word! I fired 
Joe Wells, though. Yeh, I got rid of him. 
He oughta known that fellow Isaacs was 
the bunk.” 

“The film turned out bad,” explained 
Summers quickly. 

“But Isaacs cashed a lot of tickets in the 
pool rooms afterward,” said Gavin. “Oh, 
I’m wise enough— now. You—you want to 
know what made me the sorest?”’ 


“Go ahead!” grinned Summers. “Get 
it off your chest.” 
“You wouldn’t fight me again. You 


wouldn’tmakeareturnmatch. I—Ithought 
I was entitled to one. And that stuff you 
handed the reporters about not having to 
bother with a man you'd licked in a punch 
that was pretty raw too. That hurt. Yeh, 
you gimme all the worst of it when I was 
chasing you for that return match.” 

Gavin was reaching out to pour himself 
another drink, but Summers laid his hand 
on John’s wrist. “*‘ Maybe I was saving you 
for this winter,” said he softly. 

Gavin peered incredulously through his 
black-rimmed spectacles. 

“Saving me? Quit your kidding!” 

“But I might be kidding on the square,” 
persisted Summers. 

“You couldn’t even kid on the square! 
Gavin spoke bitterly. ‘“‘ You won't fight me 
again, and you know it!” 

“*How much of a gate would we draw?” 

“Fifteen thousand anyway — maybe 
twenty. The town’s full of money this 
year. But you don’t mean it.” 

The champion patted Gavin on the 
shoulder, and his smile was friendliness 
itself. 

“The reason I get away with things,” 
said he, “is because nobody ever knows 
just what I mean. It’sa good system. Can 
you put yourself in shape—some kind of 
shape?” 

“I'd jump out of my coffin to get in 
shape to lick you!” 

“Well,” said Summers, “‘ don’t go to too 
much trouble on my account, old boy. I'll 
see you in a few days. And in the mean- 
time, booze ain’t any good to train on.” 

Summers walked away, but from the 
edge of the betting ring he glanced back 
toward the bar. He was in time to see 
Gavin swallow another large drink. 


” 


That night Andy Cullen, promoter of 
boxing contests, accepted an invitation to 
dine with Summers 

“He wants to talk business,’”’ thought 
Cullen as he hung up the receiver. “‘The 
bookmakers have got his dough and now 
he’ll be reasonable.” 

The exact nature of the business that 
Summers wished to discuss proved some- 
what of a surprise to Cullen. 

“You want to fight Gavin again! Bug 
Gavin's all in—down and out. The fight 
wouldn’t draw flies!” 

“You’re a smart fellow,” grinned Sum- 
mers. “You're ace-high with the news- 
paper men. You can make it draw.” 

“How?” 

“By playing it up as.a grudge fight. 
Everybody remembers how he hollered 
how he chased me all over the country. To 
be candid with you, I didn’t want to fight 
him then. Maybe I was a little lucky to 
stop him with a punch, and I didn’t want 
to take chances on him again. It’s different 
now. You get Gavin to come out with a 
challenge and a good strong statement 
burning me up for not giving him a return 
match. That’ll start everybody to talking, 
and at the right time I’ll get sore and call 
his bluff.” 

“All fine as silk,” interrupted the pro- 
moter, “but Dugan is the man they want 
to see you fight. Gavin is drinking himself 





FOR THE PICTURES 


(Continued from Page 7) 


to death. He kills about a quart a day out 
at the track. Now, Dugan j 


Summers rapped gently on the table | 


with his closed fist and his brown eyes grew 
hard as moss agates. 

“Nothing—doing—on—Dugan. I told 
you that before. I don’t mind telling you 
something else: 
fight. I’m the champion. I’m the une they 
want to see, and I intend to dictate terms. 
Gavin is the only man I'l] meet. A daylight 
fight, and moving pictures. I’ll stall along 
for seven or eight rounds, then I'll drop him 
right in front of the camera. That know!- 
edge ought to be worth something to you 
in a betting way. Now, do you want the 
match or not?”’ 

“Oh, hell!” grumbled Cullen. “If you 
insist on robbing a graveyard I might as 
well be the undertaker!” 

“That's talking sense. Now get hold of 
Gavin and break the news to him. The split 
will be eighty-twenty.” 

“That’s an awful short loser’s end,”’ ob- 
jected Cullen. 

“It’s plenty long enough for Gavin. 
Man alive, have you seen him lately? He 
looks like a bum. Oh, yes, one thing more.” 

“What's that?” demanded Cullen sus- 
piciously. 

“Gavin had better do his training up in 
the mountains, where too many wise people 
won't see him. I think he’ll try hard to get 
into shape for a fight— he believes he owes 
me a licking; but trying and doing are two 
different things. Ship him to some moun- 
tain resort where he'll be out of the way. 
We don’t want everybody in the world to 
know that we've picked a dead one.” 

““You’re a wonder!” exclaimed the ad- 


miring Cullen. “ You think of everything, 
don’t you?” 
“T figure all the angles,”” was the modest 
re | le 
ply ™ 
IGHTY indeed is the noble institution 
known as the press. 
Two days later John Gavin, assisted 


I won’t train for a hard | 
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rom his sarcophagus by Mr. Cullen’s clever | 


press agent, let out a ferocious and defiant 
roar which echoed and reéchoed among the 
sporting pages. Summers, said Gavin, was 
afraid to fight him again—had been dodg- 
ing him for two years. He had won the 
title with a lucky punch, and had proved 
that such was the case by refusing to make 
another match. Summers, said Gavin, was 
a fluke champion. 

The fluke champion, when interviewed 
about the matter, managed to convey the 
impression that he was not fight-hungry, 
but stated that should this hunger develop 


there were others whose claims took pre- | 


cedence of Gavin’s. 
Gavin replied with a 
blast; and the great unenlightened public 
began to sit up and rub its eyes, demand- 
ing to know what all the noise was about. 
The effect of this campaign was to stimu- 
late interest in the former champion and 
create a desire to see the question settled 
with fists rather than linotype machines 
For a solid week Summers and Gavin 


double-column | 


fought each other all over the keyboards of | 


sporting-department typewriters, at the 
end of which time the champion descended 
from his high horse and articles of war 
were signed. 


Gavin went to the mountains while Sum- | 
mers crossed the bay, establishing his train- | 


ing camp at Alameda. For weeks the daily 
doings of the gladiators were recorded in 
the public prints. Both men, said the 
scribes, were making ready for the fight of 
their lives. On the eve of battle they were 
reported to be “in the pink of condition” 
and “fit as fiddles,”’ though what a fiddle 
looks like when it is fit is one of the things 
that “no fellah can find out.” 


Summers was a topheavy favorite in the | 


pool rooms at odds of two to one. The race- 
track gamblers covered the short-end sym- 
pathy bets, and pooh-poohed the idea that 
Gavin might come back. Pugilism was not 


their game, but they had seen Gavin paying | 


heavy court to his private bottle, and cheer- 
fully bet twos to win ones. No man, they 
said, could fight a hard draw with John 


Barleycorn and knock out Swifty Sum- | 


mers all in the same season. 
gone conclusion that the only way the 
grizzly could regain his title was to drop 
the champion for the count. 


Gavin arrived in San Francisco at eleven 
o’clock in the morning on the day of the 


It was a fore- | 
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nessworkRuinslRadiators 


UESSING at the strength of non-freeze solutions ruined 
100,000 radiators last winter. ‘‘I didn’t think it would freeze”’ 
falls in the same class with “I didn’t know it was loaded”’. 
You test your tires to see if they are safely inflated. You test 
your battery to see if it is safely charged. 
Now, this winter, test your radiator to see if it is safely frost- 
guarded. You can do this if you use 


NoRWESCO 
TWELVE-f WENTY 


PREVENTS FROZEN RADIATORS 


A simple, quick test with an ordinary battery hydrometer tells you exactly 
what temperature your radiator can stand. Fresh ‘‘TWELVE-TWENTY” 
reads 1220 on the hydrometer and protects to 20° below zero. 


No Mixing — Just Pour It In 


Use “‘TWELVE-TWENTY ” right out of the can 
ing to do. Easily kept at original strength—1220 
water or more “‘TWELVE-TWENTY”. 


Does Not “‘Find’’ Leaks 


Unlike ordinary solutions ard alcohol, ‘‘*TWELVE-TWENTY™” does not 
“fund” leaks or evaporate quickly. Its boiling point is 12° higher than water 
Your engine warms up sooner —does less “‘ popping"’ in cold weather 


No measuring or dissolv 
by occasionally adding 


therefore they all keep 
You can test ““ TWELVE 


Remember, all non-freeze solutions contain water 
changing in strength as a result of heat action 


TWENTY”. You have to guess at others. 


Your dealer will recommend “‘TWELVE-TWENTY”. 
reputation of SE-MENT-OL, the Radiator Cement 


It is backed by the 


with a million user 


SKALEX, the Radiator Cleaner, and the rest of the ‘Chemically Correct 
Norwesco Line. 
Write today for free Illustrated Booklet, ‘Care of the Cooling System”’. It is full 


of valuable suggestions on keeping this vital part of your car at full efficiency 
“TWELVE-TWENTY” comes in 1-gallon cans, $1.25; 3-gallon 


cans, $3.45; 5-gallon cans, $5.00. (West of Rocky Mountains, 
$1.45, $4.05 and $6.00). 


THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
110 STATE STREET MARIETTA, OHIO, U.S. A: 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


‘CRousands of Stewart motor 
trucks are now in use in more 
than 500 American cities 
and 15 foreign countries. 


Stewart production has 
doubled and re-doubled to 
keep pace with the demand. 


Quality trucks at quantity 
prices are one reason ~ ~ ~ 


Another-In five years no 
Stewart has ever worn out. 


% ton-S950 1 ton ~ $1575 
lAton-~ 41975 2 ton ~ $2575 
32 ton~$ 3500 
All prices for Buffalo 


Stewart Motor Corporation 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The men were to weigh in at noon at 
a pool room on Eddy Street, and when the 
former champion and his handlers arrived 
the place was packed to the doors and the 
overflow blocked the sidewalk. There was 
little curiosity as far as Summers was con- 
cerned; most of the sporting men had vis- 
ited his training camp and were satisfied 
with his condition. Gavin they had not 
seen, and they swallowed the newspaper 
reports with a grain of salt. They wanted 
to see the challenger, stripped to the skin, 
on the platform of the weighing machine. 
The sidewalk crowd gave Gavin a cheer 
when he appeared, grim and tanned and 
sullen, a cap pulled low over his eyes and 
the collar of his heavy sweater rolled up till 
it covered his ears. They saw no more of 
him than the tip of his nose and the straight 
line of his mouth, and they got nothing out 
of him, though they patted him on the 
shoulders and slapped him on the back and 
showered him with good wishes. 

Gavin elbowed his way straight to the 
entrance, looking neither to the right nor 
the left. He knew that the shoulder-patters 
and back-slappers would give Summers the 

same welcome they had given him, and in 
his simple honest heart John Gavin hated a 
hypocrite. Just as he crossed the threshold 
the clatter of hoofs, the rattle of carriage 
wheels and loud cheering announced the 
arrival of the champion. 

A grievous disappointment was in store 
for the lucky ones in the inner room. They 
saw John Gavin make the weight—they 
saw his lean sunburned face with the skin 


| drawn tight over the cheek bones and the 


angle of the jaw, and they saw his bare legs. 
They wanted to see his shoulders and chest, 
his back—and, most of all, the muscles cov- 
ering his stomach, if any. But John climbed 
on the platform clad in a soft gray shir, 
which covered him completely from neck 
to knees; and the bar, set at the prescribed 
notch, did not even quiver. The most dis- 
appointed man in the room was Swifty 
Summers, hurriedly divesting himself of his 
clothing, pretending a lack of interest but 
furtively watching every move that Gavin 


} made. 


“He’sa pound or so under,” thought the 
champion. ‘ Now is he in condition or has 
he been taking mud baths to get the belly 
off him? Hell! He can’t be in condition!”’ 

Not a word passed between the fighters, 
and it was remarked afterward that Gavin 
never even so much as looked at Summers. 
Summers noticed this, and it added to his 
slight feeling of uneasiness. Men who are 
about to fight a grudge fight do not ex- 
change pleasantries while weighing in, but 
it is seldom that a challenger loses a chance 


| to size up a champion, 


| ing of Mr. Isaacs 


For the second time in his life Gavin sat 
in his corner and looked at a motion-picture 
camera. To be exact, he looked at a whole 
battery of cameras, for film will buckle and 
Cullen was taking no chances. Gavin 
scowled and nursed the bulge of his right 
glove in the cup of the left. He was think- 
Mr. Isaacs and the cam- 


| era that did not shoot because it was not 


loaded. 

Gavin's 

“Hey! 
the snapshots! 
robe.” 

Gavin shook his head and marched to 
the middle of the ring, completely covered 
from neck to heels. Not since he entered 
the arena had he shown anything but his 
ankles, and this prolonged exhibition of 
modesty was more than a nervous man 
could bear. 

“Going to wear that thing all the after- 
noor?”’ sneered the champion. “ Afraid to 
take it off, or what?”’ 

Gavin did not even turn his head in Sum- 
mers’ direction. He seemed to be giving all 
his attention to the fussy little photog- 
rapher. He kept his opponent under ten- 
sion to the very last instant, then tossed his 
bathrobe behind him and drew a deep 
breath, his great hairy chest rising almost 
to his chin. Several thousand citizens drew 
deep breaths with him, letting them out in 
low whistles of amazement and admiration, 
for if ever a fighting man looked fit it was 
John Gavin that day. 


chief second nudged him. 
Wake up! They want you for 
Lemme have that bath- 
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Summers knew condition when he saw it, 

and here was a miracle—a broken-down, 
tippling has-been suddenly returned to his 
prime. The lean flanks, the hard ridges 
guarding the abdomen, the powerful 
shoulder muscles rippling under the hairy 
skin—this was the Gavin of two years ago— 
Gavin, or ~. counterfeit that would have de- 
ceived the élite. 
Yes, it was the physical shell of John 
Gavin; but what was inside it? And how 
had he managed to turn back the clock? 
As they fell into fighting pose the challenger 
looked the champion straight in the eye and 
grinned. 

“T got you where I want you now,” said 
John. “Right where I been trying to get 
you for two years. Look me over! 

‘Look you over!” answered the quick- 
witted Summers. “I'll knock you over, 
same as I did before!” 

“When you used to be a pool shark, 
trimming suckers,”’ said Gavin, “did you 
carry your cue with you all the time? 
We're here to get our pictures took, not to 
fight. You'll get all the fighting you want 
in a few minutes.” 

“Gentlemen! 
the referee. 


Gent-lemen!’’ murmured 


When the gong rang it was the old Gavin 
who came charging out of his corner, bent 
on fighting his old fight—a human batter- 
ing ram hurrying into action at close range. 
Summers had been given a moment in 
which to think, and he had decided on a 
plan of battle based on the assumption that 
che challenger was nothing more than the 
hard-looking shell of his former self. How 
could a man drink a quart of whisky a day 
and come back—in five weeks? The thing 
was an impossibility! 

“He looks good,” Summers had said to 
his seconds, ‘ ‘and it’s a cinch he’s worked 
hard, but he can’t last. I'll keep away from 
him for a few rounds, and when he begins 
to slow up I'll pick him to pieces at long 
range. 

The plan was a good one, but before the 
fight was ten seconds old Summers realized 
that it would be extremely difficult to keep 
away from Gavin for any length of time. 
The champion feinted and danced, side- 
stepped and turned, twisted and dodged, 
but Gavin was always there in front of 
him, hammering away with both fists. 
Summers ducked into a clinch, but was 
glad to duck out of it again. He prided him- 
self on the strength of his arms, but he 
might as well have tried to pin the pistons 
of a locomotive as to smother those short 
tearing jolts to his midsection. Gavin was 
too strong to be handled in the clinches, 
and the punishing power in the few long- 
range body blows that crashed through the 
champion’s guard warned him not to stand 
and play for an opening through which to 
shoot his famous right hook. 

Driven into a corner, Summers tried to 
clinch again. This time Gavin almost 
cracked his ribs in a crushing embrace, 
holding him long enough to ask him two 
questions: “Thought you was picking on 
a cripple, hey? What do you think of your 
cripple now?”’ 

Having asked his questions Gavin hurled 
Summers halfway across the ring and re- 
newed the attack. Round and round they 
went, Summers retreating under cover of a 
hurried and harmless left jab, Gavin crowd- 
ing him closely, and finding time to talk to 
his man between flurries: 

“You fought me to reform me, hey? . . 
Thought I was hitting the booze pretty 
hard? . . . So did everybody else. - 
Guess that’s the reason you didn’t bother 
to train. Looked pretty soft to you, 
didn’t I? Well, i’m the hardest soft 
guy you ever,saw!”’ 

“‘What’s he talking about?”’ demanded 
Summers’ chief second when the round was 
over. “‘I never saw him talk in a fight be- 
fore.” 

“‘He’s put one over on me somehow,” 
mumbled the champion. “T don’t know 
how, but he’s done it. 

“He ain’t put nothin’ over on you yet. 
He can’t hit you. You'll lick him, sure.” 

“Yes,” said Summers, “I'll lick him, 
but—I wish I’d trained harder for this 
bird!” (cConctuded on Page 129) 
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Keep the Home 
Wheels Turning 


HE great army of labor is out to win the 
war for America. It asks for tools and 
for efficient power with which to run them. 


The intelligent worker knows that his eight 
hours of steady labor may become equal to 
only seven hours or even less just because of a 
slipping, or an inefficient belt. 


For his own protection he has learned to 
know the good belt by name. 


War-workers everywhere know Main Belt- 
ing Company’s Leviathan- Anaconda as the 
belting that is helping them increase their daily 
average output. 

Because of toughness, freedom from stretch 
and slip, resistance to heat, steam and chemical 
fumes, Leviathan-Anaconda might be called 
**Liberty Belting,” particularly adapted to win- 
ning the war. 


However, no scientific belt can be an every- 
purpose belt. For this reason 
we are listing theuses for which 
Leviathan-Anaconda belts are 
made and for which no belts 
of any material are their 
equal. 
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Mr Punch 
The Hole Maker 


t.. YODELL-PRATT 
J tools are made to last 
~and they do last. Serv 
ice is built into every single 
one of the famous 1500, 
a few of which are illus- 

trated on this page. 

Not only long life, but 
correct design and superior 
workmanship have resulted 
in Goodell-Pratt tools 
being used and praised by 
mechanics the world over. 

The name Goodell- Pratt 
on a tool always means a 
good tool he materials 
we use and the care we 
exercise make possible that 
honest worth which has 
always distinguished tools 
ot the Goodell-Pratt line. 
Write for oar booklet, “The House 
That Jack Fixed,” an entertaining 


account of the uses of good tools ia 
the home, 


GOODELL-PRATT 
COMPANY 


Scotemiths, 


Greenfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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(Concluded from Page 126) 

Eminent experts agree that the cham- 
pion’s only chance to retain his title came 
early in the second round. Gavin slipped 
and left an opening for his jaw, and when 
Summers saw it he forgot all about his 
agreement that there should be eight rounds 
of film—forgot everything but the oppor- 


‘ tunity to extricate himself from a danger- 

ous situation. Quick as a flash Summers 
{ set himself and let fly with his main bat- 
r tery, putting into the shot everything that 


he had or was or hoped to be. It was the sort 
of right-hand punch that makes and un- 
makes champions, it was beautifully timed 


, and perfectly executed, it went straight to 
the chin, and it dropped John Gavin to his 
; knees. 


The referee began to count, marking 
time with his right hand and holding Sum- 
mers at bay with his left. Gavin shook his 
head, like a swimmer coming to the surface 
after a dive. Then he looked up at Sum- 
mers skirmishing in and out, his right hand 
poised for the finishing blow; and as he 
looked, Gavin’s mouth curved into a scorn- 
ful grin. He gathered himself together as 
a sprinter gathers himself for a crouching 
start. 

“Just wanted to see if you could hurt 
me, Swifty . You can’t; it ain’t in 
you. Now look out for yourself!” 

He came to his feet with a rush, diving 
straight at Summers, who stood his ground 
and aimed a short uppercut at Gavin’s 
chin. The uppercut missed connections, 
but Gavin’s right fist did not. It crashed 
home just below the rib line, and it sent the 
champion reeling backward to the ropes, 
sick and dizzy 

Very few world’s champions have lost 
their titles without making a desperate at- 
tempt to hold them. Summers was tricky 
N and unscrupulous; he took the best of it 

whenever he could and disdained the even 
break; but underneath all his treachery 
and meanness was the heart of a fighting 
man. The tide of battle had turned against 
him with a swiftness almost incredible, but 
with the ropes chafing his back the cham 
pion made his stand, fighting as he had 
never fought in his life. Time after time he 
rocked Gavin’s head with rights and lefts, 
putting into them everything that the 
damaging body blow had left him, and 
taking a savage beating in return. Just be- 
fore the bell rang Gavin landed another pile- 
driving punch below the rib line and Sum 
mers’ knees bent under him. He would 
have slipped to the floor had not Gavin 
hauled him into a clinch. 

“You're licked,” said John, “but I ain't 
through with you yet. Die game— for the 
pictures!” 

As far as Summers was concerned the 
fight ended then and there. He went to his 
corner whipped and knowing that he was 
whipped. He could never hope to hit Gavin 
any harder than he had hit him in the sec- 
ond round, and Gavin had stayed down 
only five seconds 

It was in the third round that Gavin 
added insult to injury. He had just flat- 
tened Summers’ nose with an overhand 
swing, and was holding the champion on 
his feet with his face turned to the camera 
o that the blood would show. 

“I musta looked pretty bad to you that 
day at the track,”’ said Gavin. “Glasses, 
and a lame back and everything. Yeh, I 
practiced looking bad fora couple of months 





before you showed up. I knew you wouldn't 
fight me again unless you thought I was all 
in. Youfellforit. . . . Allright, referee. 
He’s hanging on; I ain’t.”’ 

And later: 

“The only way to catch a crook is to 
play him crooked. . . . There’s real 
fillum in these cameras to-day. ; 
Turn your head a little so they can get a 
picture of how pretty you look!” 

With half a minute remaining, Gavin 
shot a short ugly hook through Summers’ 
wavering guard and knocked out three of 
his most cherished teeth. The champion 
flopped limply into a clinch and received 
his final bit of astounding information: 

“Burnt sugar and water looks a lot like 
booze. . . . Pours like booze, too, but it 
don’t do you no harm. If it did I’d 
be dead now. Yeh, I guess the bar- 
tender that made my private stock’ll win 
him some dough to-day!” 

Summers’ chief second waved the bottle 
of smelling salts back and forth under the 
champion’s batte red nose. 

He’ s murderin’ you,” said the adviser. 
“Can't you mix it or nothing? i 

“Burnt sugar!’’ groaned Summers 
“Burnt sugar and water!” 

“Hey, have a sniff o’ this!’’ ordered the 
chief second. ‘ Your mind is wanderin’!” 


Toward the end of the fourth round the 
crowd began to yell at the referee to stop 
the fight. Summers was barely able to re- 
main on his feet and Gavin was playing 
with him, hitting him at will as he wabbled 
wearily along the ropes. 

The referee glanced doubtfully at Andy 
Cullen, huddled up in his ringside box, a 
life-size portrait of woe too deep for words. 
Cullen had bet more money than he cared 
to think about, but he owned a third of the 
motion pictures, and a clean knockout might 
enhance their value and put him even with 
the world again. The promoter shook his 
head slightly, and the referee sidled over to 
where Gavin was alternately thumping 
Summers in the ribs and holding him on his 
feet to keep him from falling 

“Gwan, John!” muttered the official 
““Gwan, finish it! He’s out now—out on 
his feet!”’ 

Gavin glanced at the battery of cameras 
and grinned. 

“Come on, champ,” he whispered. ‘‘ This 
is where you get it good —for the pictures!"’ 

He backed Summers clear across the ring, 
halting him close to the ropes and directly 
underneath the lenses, jolted him once or 
twice to straighten him up and then pinned 
his arms at his sides. 

“Hey, you guys up there!’’ bawled 
Gavin, addressing the photographers. 

Got plenty of fillum left, have you? None 
of them boxes empty? . . . All right. 
Git this, all of you; it’s going to be good!” 

He released Summers, stepped quickly 
away from him and back again, feinting 
savagely at the sore ribs with his left hand 
Summers dropped his guard and bent for 
ward, and as he did so Gavin’s right glove 
swung full and clean against his chin. The 
champion of the world plunged head first 
through the ropes, breaking one telegraph 
instrument and knocking three reporters 
and one special writer out of their chairs 

“There you are!”’ grinned the new-old 
champion as he looked down on his work 
and saw that it was good. ‘“‘That ought to 
make a swell finish —for the pictures!" 
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Save a Ton of Steel 


By substituting 3700 feet of Wiremold for a like 
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worth the price paid for them. | 
fbn quality of W. L. Douglas product is 


guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 


tamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
constant endeavor 


one example of the 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- centres of America. They are made ina 
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years experience in making shoes, shoes for the price that money can buy. 
dating back to the time when The retail prices are the same every- 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging where. They cost no more in San Fran- 
shoes. cisco than they do in New York. | 
CAUTION — Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the | 
retail price is stamped on the bottom and the inside top facing. | 
If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. | 


Ag sale by 1056 W. L. Douglas stores and ove 
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L. Douglas by mail. Send for booklet telling 
how te ater shoes through the mail, postage free. « 
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Are You Doing As Well? 


Three years ago Mr. Ralph Heisey, of Pennsylvania, 
saw an advertisement like this in The Saturday Evening 
Post. He asked us: “What will you pay me?” We 
replied: ‘Whatever you're worth.” 

On that basis he began. His odd moments in the next 
month netted him only $4.20 under our plan, but he saw 
its big possibilities and decided to give us his full time. 
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THERE ! 


(Continued from Page 9) 


the joyful shout of his companion, one-half 
of a rapid colloquy. Communication was 
reéstablished. 

At that moment therewas a sudden louder 
sibilance in the air, a series of deafening 
crashes upon the brow of the hill, following 
one another as though they would never 
cease, merging with a double shock in a 
simultaneity of arrival, ever and ever 
nearer. The thunders of that flashing 
eastern horizon had leaped to an increased 
vehemence, a feverishly rapid succession 
of violent paroxysms that swallowed the 
rolling, drumlike discharges of the quick- 
firing field artillery. 

“Shortening the range!’ cried the 
Frenchman, once more at his side. ‘“In- 
tensive bombardment. Our turn now!” 

The American divined the sense of his 
ejaculations from such syllables as were not 
lost in this welter of roar and crash and 
near explosion. A curious exhilaration 
mingled with his sense of insecurity; the 
mighty drama was fairly commenced, fas- 
c inating by the immensity of its issues. 

‘Look!”’ shouted his companion, clutch- 
ing at his arm and pointing to the low 
ground close in front and to the left of 
them. 

Down there great founts of ruddy living 
flame, breaking out of briefly perceived 
masses of thick and lazy smoke, were spout- 
ing up with detonations that thus clearly 
heard amid this uproar must have been 
appalling at their origins. 

‘Minenwerfer!” continued the French- 
“Preparing the way for the infantry 


| at dawn)’ 





| below. 
| rap of a machine gun from those depths 





Those fiendishly monstrous explosions 
were erupting, more rapidly and widely 
sown than one could count, over the 
trench system through which Captain 
Vansittart had wandered that evening. He 
thought of the battalion commander, re- 
membered his sublimely simple phrase, 
“On peut mourir ici comme ailleurs.”” Men 
were certainly dying down there. 

His altruistic attention to the fate of 
those below was violently terminated by a 
stunning shock, a roar that seemed to 
swallow him, incredibly savage. 

He picked himself up, dazed and trem- 
bling; saw above his head the flickering 
sky where had been the armored roof of his 
shelter. A shell had burst at the entrance, 
had destroyed the emplacement. He 
looked for his companions. A livid flash, 
simultaneous with another shattering roar 
close at hand, revealed the telephonists 
stretched in odd attitudes, motionless, over 
the case which had contained their instru- 
ments. The only survivor? No—the 
French lieutenant was crawling from under 
the ruin of the roof, dragging a box. 

“Quick!” he said. “We must find an- 
other place. Help me with these flares.”’ 

It was a relief to have a definite task, 
however humble, in this bewildering, un- 
nerving fury of explosions. He seized one 
end of the heavy box, stumblingly followed 
his companion along a trench empty of any 
other living being. 

Suddenly the Frenchman threw himself 
into a shell hole torn in what had been the 
parapet. The American followed. Both 
worked feverishly to build up the gashed 
and scattered sandbags into a wall round 
them. It was protection, except from a di- 
rect hit. Once more they could stare at 
the ceaselessly irradiated horizon, could 
gaze down upon the fulminating eruptions 
The crack of a rifle shot, the rap- 


they would have welcomed as a human 
sound. There was none. The heavy deto- 
nations alone persisted, terribly dominant. 

Suddenly from below came a faint clamor, 
the noise—just audible—of gongs and 


| whistles. 


“The gas alarm!” said the Frenchman. 

The American shuddered, imagining the 
insidious horror mingling with those violent 
terrors that never ceased. They were still 
there, those Frenchmen, though—still 
there! He thought of the adjutant and his 
confident little laugh, wondered —— 

The air was suddenly full of a disturbing, 
rapidly increasing noise—no longer the 
ordinary hissing rush of arriving high- 
explosive. It reached a termination with- 
out the expected crash; he could scarcely 
distinguish quick, muffled bursts against 
the distant rolling thunders suddenly more 
prominent. A second later the sound was 
renewed—a flight of gobble-gobble demons 
hurling themselves straight upon him with 





irresistible fury. He ducked his head just 
as they were silenced in a succession of in- 
significant little cracks close in the trench. 
Something splashed on his face. 

He heard the Frenchman shout, caught 
the word: “Gas!” 

In a wild spasm of alarm he held his 
breath, fitted his mask with trembling fin- 
gers that, nevertheless, wereswift. His com- 
panion was already protected when he 
glanced at him. 

His nostrils tightly clipped, he tried to 
breathe regularly through the little rubber 
mouthpiece inside the mask, which com- 
municated with the thick air pipe attached 
to the box of chemicals. He succeeded 
easily, though not with comfort. He won- 
dered for how many hours he could endure 
this restraint upon his lungs. 

In salvo after salvo the gas shells con- 
tinued to swoop down upon the brow of the 
hill and now through the uncanny ulula- 
tion of their flight came the loud and rap- 
idly repeated notes of the warning gongs. 
Through a broken-down gap in their wall 
of sandbags the American looked along the 
trench. It was suddenly alive with men 
swarming up from an adjacent dugout. 
A high-explosive shell had penetrated the 
shelter. 

The 
out, one 
in the deadly danger sigr 
rously sounding gongs. 

There was a confusion of men struggling 
to adjust their masks as they jostled against 
each other. Some succeeded. Others were 
a fraction of a second too slow. Two men 
reeled up against the sandbags close to the 
American in violent and continued spasms 
of sneezing they could not check. He 
watched them, fascinated with horror, as 
they pressed the masks close to their faces 
in a vain attempt to protect themselves 
while their bodies jerked with the uncon- 
trollable convulsion of the sneeze that 
could no longer be inhibited. With fiend- 
ishly malicious cunning the Germans were 
mingling sternutatory shells, otherwise 
harmless, with those filled with phosgene 
and mustard gas. One whiff of their con- 
tents and an unappeasable sneezing fit 
prevented the adjustment of the mask, in- 
suring at each recovery a deep inhalation 
of the fatal phosgene. First one, then the 
other, of the two men dropped his mask, 
clutched blindly in the air and sank to the 
ground. The trench was again empty. 

Through the remainder of that night of 
horror, seemingly prolonged beyond all 
terrestrial standards, the American cow- 
ered side by side with the Frenchman be- 
hind the protection of their sandbags. No 
form of activity was justifiable or necessary. 
They were cut off from direct communica- 
tion with the Frenchman’s battery; waited 
only for that moment when their pre- 
arranged sequence of flares should summon 
its barrage of bursting shells upon its 
allotted sector. 

The American watched the ceaseless bom- 
bardment of the trench system below. It 
seemed impossible that anything could 
survive there. dull despair had suc- 
ceeded to his exhilaration of the beginning 
of the bombardment, a depression of spirits 
caused as much by the unalleviated pres- 
sure of the mask clips upon his nostrils as 
by this overwhelming manifestation of the 
enemy’s gun power. He would have given 
all he possessed for one deep free breath of 
pure air; was physically tempted to tear off 
this suffocating restraint; while the faint, 
pungent odor, penetrating even through the 
mask, forbade the madness. 

Conversation was, of course, impossible, 
and never had he longed so desperately for 
the sound of a human voice. In addition, a 
spot upon his face burned upon his nerves 
as though they were touched with a red-hot 
iron. He remembered the splash he had re- 
ceived from the first gas shells, diagnosed 
it—mustard gas! He cursed softly, without 
removing the rubber mouthpiece from his 
lips. This pain increased from moment to 
moment until it seemed to focus all his 
faculties on one agonized spot, blinding his 
perceptions to all but the haziest conscious- 
ness of what was occurring round him. 

Suddenly he noticed that the gun flashes 
were no longer conspicuous im the eastern 
sky, though the thunderous roar was un- 
diminished. The horizon was suffused with 
a yellowish-gray light, against which the 
hills were clearly silhouetted. The plain 
(Continued on Page 133) 


panic-stricken survivors tumbled 
after the other, to find themselves 
led by the dolo- 
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You'll hand it out on a platter | 
to Prince Albert, lavish-like, 


just as quick as you throw open 
your smokeclutch and take 
aboard generous puffs of joy’usly 
good P. A.—tobacco with flavor 
and fragrance that simply puts 
such new inspiration into your 
smokeappetite you'll figure you 
never before got on the soft side 
of pipe pleasure ! 

Simply isn’t enough to say 
that Prince Albert is a tobacco 
revelation or that it is the little 
old answer to any smokehanker- 
ing you ever generated deep 
down in your smokesection. Just 
add that P. A. stands the taste- 
test over years! Every day 
it digs deeper into your content- 
ment section! Each month you 
check off the calendar the keener 
becomes your delight firing up 
that old jimmy pipe! 

That’s because Prince Albert 
is right! Right from every 


smokecompass point! Why, 
you can’t put it in wrong, or get 
in bad yourself, when you pal it 
with P. A.! For, Prince Albert 
is made by our exclusive pat- 
ented process that cuts out bite 
and parch! You can swing on 
Prince Albert day and night and 
have a barrel of smokefun with- 
out a comeback! And that's 
what's on your mind! 


You'll call P. A. somesmok- 
ing! And you’re ok on that, all 
right, for Prince 
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into your 
smokedepart- 
ment you’ll 
take to writing 
a piece about it 
for the paper! 
You just bub- 
ble-over with 
P. A.-made 
happiness, 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
below became faintly visible, stretching 
round to his left in a valley between him 
and an opposing height. It was dawn. 

His companion clutehed his arm, pointed 
below. A long belt of fog overlay the plain, 
rolled slowly from the east. Both searched 
it through their glasses, failed to penetrate 
it. It was the artificial mist enveloping the 
attack. 

The Frenchman sprang to his feet, 
flung open the box of flares, fired into the 
air a sequence of red and green and golden 
lights, which drifted distinct against the 
paling sky. From the hill upon the other 
side of the narrow valley to their left sim- 
ilar flares were soaring up from:a score of 
points. In a long line across the mouth of 
the valley they shot up, one after the other 
from the menaced trenches. Behind them 
in immediate answer the artillery thunder 
increased spasmodically to one appalling, 
enduring roar that had no gaps. Over that 
belt of fog appeared innumerable pinpoints 
of scintillating yellow flame. 

Had the enemy left his trenches? It was 
impossible to discern anyamovement in 
that shrouding mist. But suddenly, dis- 
tinct even amid that deafening fury of the 
guns, they heard a multitudinous, rapidly re- 
iterated pop-pop-pop-pop-pop that seemed 
to issue from the whole length of the belt of 
fog. It was the famous German machine- 
gun barrage which accompanies the attack, 
a complete system of sustained cross fires 
delivered by highly trained gunners dodg- 
ing forward from cover to cover which cre- 
ates a zone of death in front of the assault 
far more annihilating than that of the most 
intense artillery fire. 

The hostile bombardment, which had 
slackened but slightly if at all from its first 
furious commencement, was now hailing 
upon the defense with an inconceivable 
violence. The hill from which the Amer- 
ican watched the shrouded battle below 
shook as though about to disintegrate under 
the incessant blasts that seemed to shatter 
down the sky as they upheaved the earth. 
Volumes of heavy smoke rolled across it, 
blotting out all vision from time to time. 
The summit of the twin low height at the 
other side of the valley was crowned with 
dense and drifting fumes, belted and veined 
with lines of smoke upon its flanks in which 
the glint of fire flickered continually; it ap- 
peared a volcano in eruption, lava streams 
trickling 

Across the valley between these portals, 
preceding the belt of mist now thinning in 
the first light of the sun, was a wall of 
smoke, black and brown and yellow, which 
shot up from a thousand points at once, 
was reénforced by fresh explosions ere the 
vomits of the first had plumed and drifted 
in the windless air. It rolled very slowly, 
almost perceptibly, but with real progress, 
up the valley. lt was the creeping artillery 
barrage of the attack. Behind it, audible 
despite its incessant crashing thunders, the 
moon id crepitations of the tireless machine 
guns moved slowly forward also. It seemed 
impossible that any resistance could sur- 
vive in such an inferno of destruction; that 
this colossal deployment of gun power must 
irresistibly blast a way for the German le- 
gions massed somewhere out of sight toward 
the east. 

Of the defense the American could see 
but little. Both he and his companion were 
still muzzled in their gas masks, could not 
converse. From time to time, as the hostile 
barrage in the valley crept forward, the 
Frenchman fired fresh signals into the 
sky little points of color now against 
the blue—bidding his battery shorten the 
range. Other signals shot up at intervals 
amid the tiny white shrapnel bursts which 
covered the floor of the valley behind tnat 
wall of smoke. The American could not de- 
cide whether they were theirs or the enemy’s. 

The loud, reiterated discharges cf ma- 
chine guns close at hand broke into those 
shell crashes upon the hill, so long continued 


to its base, 


that he had become almost oblivious of 
them. It brought him back to his immedi- 
ate environment. He looked along the 


trench. It was now manned with French 
soldiers, their faces grotesque in the masks 
under their steel helmets, who hoisted ma- 
chine gun after machine gun on the par- 
apet and poured a plunging and enfilade 
fire into the valley below. They worked 
with a concentrated intensity of purpose 
which heeded not the sudden eructations of 
black smoke obliterating first one and then 
another group . them, the constant crack- 
crack-crack of shrapnel in the air above, 
the insidious astemed atmosphere envel- 
oping them with its invisible death. They 
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seemed dumb, unhuman creatures in the 
enforced silence of their gas masks; seemed 
a fantastic race of battle kobolds born with 
this blunted uniformity of featureless 
countenance, with such agility did they per- 
form their tasks in them. 

Here and there one physically weaker 
than his fellows destroyed the illusion. 
Men overcome by fainting sickness, the 
result of their long-protracted muzzling, 
reeled against the trench wall, tore at the 
masks. Other men leaped at them, bound 
their wrists behind their backs. Many of 
the wounded were thus forcibly restrained 
from an involuntary suicide. But still, all 
along the parapet, the machine guns ham- 
mered death into the valley below. 

Down there the attack was evidently 
progressing. The wall of the barrage smoke 
had passed almost out of sight up the val- 
ley at the left. Behind it the shrapnel puffs 
still clustered in multitudes over a drifting 
reek of fumes. Under it must be passing 
the German battalions hurrying into the 
gap. The American searched for them with 
his glasses, caught here and there a scintil 


lation of steel reflecting the sun, now well | 
above the hills, but could distinguish noth- 


ing more. The clattering of the machine 
guns, minute but distinct in the unceasing 
thunders of the artillery, had also passed 
well to his left. He looked down the slope 
in front of him, 
swarms of gray-clad figures surging up with 
the bayonet to flatten out this salient. 
There seemed to be some sort of conflict in 
progress at the bottom, but the flank on 
the hill was empty except for flying geysers 
of earth and smoke. Far away at his right, 
almost behind him, on the other side of the 
hill, he thought he heard a faint chatter of 
busy machine guns. 

He suddenly comprehended the enemy 
tactics. The Germans were not trying to 
crush in the entire line at a blow. They were 
blasting gaps here and there, filtering 
through them. His hill was being ignored 
except for the violent bombardment which 
kept the defenders in their trenches, for- 
bade it as a starting point for counter- 
attacks on the flank of their advance. If 
the German progress up the valleys on 
either side of it continued, evacuation and 
destruction en masse were the only alterna- 
tives. He wondered to what extent the 
former was still practicable. 

He put his face close to his companion’s 
ear, shouted through the mask a phrase 
expressive of his doubts. The Frenchman 
had also been anxiously considering the 
battlefield. He shrugged his shoulders, 
shouted similarly through his mask. 

“We can do nothing more. My battery 
cannot see my signals. We are falling back 
everywhere. Look!” 

The trench behind them was being rap- 
idly evacuated. A long, str: aggling file of 
men was passing round the brow of the hill 
amid such a hail of shells that it was mar- 
velous that any survived. 

‘They are too many for us. It is the re- 
treat again!’’ shouted the Frenchman into 
the American’s ear as though personally 
exasperated with him. ‘‘ You are too late, 
messieurs les Américains! They will be in 
Paris before you can save us.” 

The Frenchman sat down in the shell 
hole as though resigning himself to death 


half expecting to see | 





rather than witness this collapse of his | 


cause. The American muttered a savage 
curse, vaguely comprehensive, at stupidity, 
both individual and national, and dragged 
his companion to his feet. 

“Guess I’m going to have a whack at ’em 
anyway before they get to Paris!”’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘Come on!” He indicated the 
last clause by a gesture reénforced with a 
tug at the Frenchman’s arm. 

He was consumed with anxiety to get 
away, to get away quickly—not because of 
a mere craven desire to save his skin, but 
because he felt overpoweringly that his 
existence on earth would not be justified 
until he had participated actively in one 
real American battle against the boche. 
He was convinced that whatever else hap- 
pened such a battle would be fought long 
before the enemy got to Paris. He and his 
hundreds of thousands of comrades had 
not come to France on a joy trip to witness 
a German triumphal procession down the 
Champs Elysées. 

He pulled his companion after him into 
the trench, followed in the wake of the 
retreating infantry. 

He could never clearly recall the details of 
the hours that followed. His memory was 
a blur of pictures to which he could assign 
neither definite place nor chronological or- 
der. 


He remembered the crushing fatigue | 
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~A Come-Back! 


| ELerY MAHAFFEY recently saw an advertisement in 
| The Saturday Evening Post that stirred his blood. 
He clipped it out, and wrote us a letter about it. Here 


is an exact reproduction of both clipping and letter— 
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that fell upon him suddenly in their des- 
perate scramble over that shell-tormented 
hillside, had dazed, half perceptions of mi- 
raculous escapes. He remembered the in- 
creasing discomfort of breathing through 
the mask, half suffocated, his stomach sick 
with exhaustion and with the minute quan- 
tities of gas that had filtered through. He 
remembered the burning agony of that 
splash upon his face, becoming more and 
more intense with every moment. Those 
were the near things, the real things, the con- 
sciousness of his continuing personality. 
Outside that was a dream world which 
changed from setting to setting. Now he 
and the Frenchman were tramping along a 


| road in the rear of a body of hurrying sol- 


diers who left behind a trail of men unable to 
keep up. Now they were alone, stumbling 
over a plowed field; it was very hot then, 
he remembered, and the gas masks had 
been intolerable. Was it then that his com- 
rade had taken fresh masks from a couple 
of prone figures and they had fitted them 
with held breath? He remembered that at 
that time he had an acute perception of the 
danger in the air. Ah, yes—that was be- 
cause, a little earlier, crossing a sunlit 
meadow, pocked here and there with shell 
holes, they had seen a group of soldiers 
fling off their masks as though definitely 
out of danger—and then fall choking to the 
ground. Gas was all about them. 

Then there had been a phase when they 
had become entangled with what seemed a 
whole army in retreat—infantry, artillery, 
motor lorries, horsemen, wagons of the 
train, ambulances—all inextricably mixed 
up on an endless road that passed through 
empty villages. 

All that had been before they slept in the 
wood. He could not remember how they 
got there or when. But when they awoke 


| the sun was the sun of afternoon, low in the 


sky. They woke refreshed, freed from the 
intolerable gas masks—they must have 


| doffed them before sleeping, but here the 


air was good, so good to inhale in deep 
chestfuls! 

And from that moment his memory had 
no gaps. They had eaten provisions from 
their haversacks and listened to the loud 
and persistent thunders of the battle. They 
were very near the firing line—perhaps it 
had fallen back on them while they slept 
for shells were wailing and rumbling over 
the tree tops and a battery was banging 
away with deafening, metallic detonations 
somewhere in the vicinity. A little farther 
off, away from the sun, the irregular rapid 


| crackle of rifles, the indefatigable hammer- 


ing of machine guns told of a desperate 
conflict still in progress. 

The Frenchman and he discussed the 
situation, decided to go in search of that 
near-by battery. They found it without 
much trouble. It was spaced along a hedge; 
four gray guns, with open caissons at their 
sides, attended by crouching figures who 
worked at the extreme of urgency. The 
long brass cartridge cases gleamed in the 
sun as they passed rapidly from hand to 
hand, disappeared for a second in which 
the gun cracked with an ear-splitting re- 
port, jerked back onto a heap of their spent 
predecessors. The muzzles of the guns, 
hidden in the foliage of the hedge, coughed 
their projectiles, twenty-five to the minute, 


| toward a village five hundred yards away. 


A road led up to the village, at right 
angles to the hedge. It was deserted, ex- 
cept for some prone and motionless figures 
strewn like bundles of old clothes along its 
surface. 

So much the two companions noticed as 
they ran across the field toward the guns. 


| The commander of the battery stopped in 








his regular pacing up and down behind his 
weapons, looked at them expectantly as 
though imagining them to be messengers, 
then perceiving they were not turned from 
them with a petulant gesture. They ac- 
costed him. 

He turned an irritable eye upon the 
American, remarked the U. S. R. upon his 
collar. 

“You would do well to get away from 
here, monsieur. We area rearguard without 
supports and without orders. We shall be 
overwhelmed at any moment.” He fin- 
ished with an outburst of savage irony, the 
wild, reckless injustice of a man utterly 
overwrought. ‘This is no place for a neu- 
tral. But your army would be welcome if 
it means to fight.” 

The American flushed up in a glare of 
anger—and then forgave. 

“By God!” he ejaculated. “I don’t go 
back another step!” He translated the 
affirmation for the Frenchman’s benefit. 
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The battery commander shrugged his 
shoulders with an insulting indifference. 

The lieutenant saluted and proffered his 
services. The battery commander accepted 
them curtly, admitted that he had lost all 
his officers, bade him take over a section of 
the guns. The American followed his com- 
rade. A moment later a shrapnel shell 
bursting just above the hedge struck down 
a couple of men from an already depleted 
crew. The gun remained undischarged. 

With a glad cry Captain Vansittaft 
whipped off his coat, dashed to the service 
of the weapon. He labored at it frenziedly 
with a couple of other men who smiled a 
welcome, exulting in the rapid detonations 
of the gun hurling death upon the boche 
eight hundred meters away. 

Suddenly there was a cry. The range 
was altered, shortened. Glancing through 
the hedge he saw a few scattered soldiers 
dashing across the field from the village, 
faintly heard hoarse cheers amid the smoke- 
whelmed houses. 

, His companion of the night approached 
iim. 

‘Retreat again!’’ he said bitterly. “‘They 
are sending for the teams. Mon Dieu, 
qu’est-ce qu'on peut faire? They are crush- 
ing us under their numbers. If only, you 
Americans had come in a year ago!” 

Captain Vansittart answered not a word. 
His face grim, the bitterness of death in 
his soul, he pulled the firing cord of his gun, 
hurled yet another shell into the village. 

The “Cease Fire!’"’ sounded. The gun 
teams were galloping toward them across 
the field. From the village emerged a 
swarm of gray-clad men who ran toward 
them. Rifle bullets commenced to crack 
round the ears of the gunners. 

At that moment a motorcyclist hurtled 
in a cloud of dust along the road. He flung 
himself from his machine, rushed toward 
the battery commander. 

“Hold firm!” he shouted. “ Help is com- 
ing! Hold firm!” 

Another second and the teams were rac- 
ing back again, the guns sending rafale 
upon rafale of shrapnel upon the Germans 
at the edge of the village. The foremost 
fell ere they could dash back to cover once 
more. 

A desperate duel of field guns and rifles 
firing almost point-blank at each other 
commenced, continued through minutes 
long as hours. The American wondered 
how long it would be before the methodical 
machine guns would be brought into action 
and settle the contest. Time after time a 
swarm of Germans tried to debouch from 
the village; time after time a few scattered 
survivors raced back under the cracking 
white shrapnel puffs. 

Suddenly there was a roar of voices be- 
hind, a tumult of hoarse cheers. Captain 
Vansittart glanced over his shoulder, saw 
brown-clad infantry coming up at thedouble, 
wide across the fields in rear of him. Eng- 
lish? No! With a wild exultation, with a 
fierce deep joy that surpassed any gladness 
of his life he recognized an American col- 
lege yell. He reéchoed it with a schoolboy 
whoop as he discharged his gun, gleefully 
blasting a passage for those so desperately 
longed-for comrades who were yet in time. 

The Americans came up, passed through 
the guns, now silenced, in a torrent of 
brown-clad men. They shouted like de- 
mons as they waved their rifles, broke a 
scrambling passage through the hedge, and 
one cry, loud, insistent, indefinitely re- 
peated, was dominant among the whoops 
and yells and catcalls of the excited men: 
“ Lusitania !— Lusitania !— Lusitania!” 

They could not shout it loud enough, the 
name of the crime they had come so far to 
avenge. 

They swept across the fields toward the 
village, disappeared into the smoke. The 
battery opened fire once more, lengthened 
its range ugain and again as message after 
message was signaled back from the vil- 
lage. The crackle of the rifles grew fainter, 
more and more distant. 

Once more the battery teams came rac- 
ing across the fields. As the guns limbered 
up for the advance the battery commander 
approached the American, performed the 
salute of courtesy from one Allied officer to 
another. 

“My apologies—and my compliments, 
monsieur,” he said. “‘ Mon Dieu, mais vous 
étes un peu ld, vous aussi, les Américains!”’ 

Captain Vansittart thought of the adju- 
tant in the advanced trench—‘“‘un peu la!”’ 
and glowed with a splendid pride. Yes— 
they were there; they also—some! The 
phrase welcomed them as equals into the 
immortal brotherhood. 
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irritation— because all the wool is on the outside of the fabric in a thin outer layer. two-fro abric 
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soft on the skin. Soft Cotton next to Skin 
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the fabric of all-wool winter underwear required to give equal warmth. Air Space between 
lhe Air Space between layers ventilates body and garment. 
Perspiration is absorbed from the inner cotton layer by the outer wool layer, which Warmth—Comfort 
quickly evaporates it. Thus the garment remains soft, fresh and dry-——and the danger t " 
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Premium Ham 


HEN your husband brings 

**Bill’’ home for dinner and tells 
him he will have to take “‘ pot luck,”’ it 
is luck indeed, if you happen to be 
serving a baked Swift’s Premium Ham. 
How genial everybody feels when the 
steamingly fragrant ham is brought in! 
Ham, oven-browned and stil! faintly 
sputtering, with spicy cloves stuck 
thickly in the soft, juicy fat! 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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makes pot luck, luck indeed! 


In the slow, special Premium cure 
and in the fragrant smoke of smolder- 
ing wood fires, this fine ham becomes 
mellower in flavor, more delicate, 
more piquant. 


Look for the Swift’s Premium brand 
on the ham you buy—so that you 
may be sure of always getting this 
ham of finest flavor. Ask your dealer 
to show you the brand. 
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For that room that 


to advantage— 


consider the new Congoleum Art- 
Carpets in the special three-yard width. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs are known the 
country over for their artistic beauty, 
their wonderful wearing qualities, their 
convenience, and their low price. 


But in many homes—perhaps in yours 

there is some room that will not take 
a rug to advantage. Or perhaps it is a 
room with a floor that you prefer to 
cover entirely. 


Then you are sure to be interested in the 
new all-over patterns of Congoleum Art- 
Carpets which we now offer in a three 
yard width in a variety of beautiful designs 
printed in twelve colors, something never 
before offered in a low-priced floor- 
covering. With the introduction of this 
convenient new width (108 inches), 
many rooms can now be completely 
“carpeted” with a single width—not a 
seam anywhere on the floor. 
Beautiful Patterns for Any Room 


Expert rug designers and artists have 
worked out for us patterns of great beauty 







Gold Seal 


CARPETS 


won't take a rug 


attractive OrientalandChinese-matting 
patterns, rich effects for living-rooms, 
quiet patterns for bedrooms, etc. There 
is a pattern and a color-combination to 
fit every room in the house where a low- 
priced floor-covering is desired. The 
Art-Carpets are sold from the roll and 
retail at $1.25 per square yard. 


Economy and Conservation 


Congoleum is an improved form of printed 
floor-covering made with a felt base. 


It is absolutely water-proof and lies flat 
without fastening. 


Congoleum is the most economical floor- 
covering you can buy 


because its cost is low; 

because it takes the place of more 

expensive floor-coverings; 

because it gives such long service. 
And in buying Congoleum in place of 
woolen carpets or rugs you are helping 
to save wool, so necessary to keep our 
soldiers and sailors warm this winter. 
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ART-RUGS AND 
FLOOR-COVERINGS 









GOLU SEAL 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED 









A DAMP CLOTH Wilt REMOVE 
SEAL IF IT STICKS TO GOODS 





Sanitary — Easy to Clean 
No laborious sweeping or beating necessary to 
clean Congoleum. Just go over it with a damp 
mop and in a jiffy it smiles back at you—clean 
and bright and sanitary! 


Congoleum (2 Yards Wide) 


An old favorite with those who prefer this width 
in an all-over floor-covering. Water-proof and 
sanitary. Price $1.15 per sq. yd 


Look for the Gold Seal 


Above we show the identifying mark of genuine 
Congoleum Gold-Seal Floor-Coverings. This Gold 
Seal appears upon the face of every two yards of 
both the new Art-Carpets and Congoleum (2 Yards 
Wide). The Gold-Sea! money-back guarantee is 
our answer to all competition 





Write for Free Pattern-Charts 


We have issued at great expense two very 
elaborate pattern-charts showing the won 
derful new Congoleum Art-Carpets (3 
Yards Wide) and the full line of Congo 
leum patterns in the 2-yard width. Drop 
a line to our nearest office for these circu 
lars, as well as color-chart showing the 
famous Congoleum Art-Rug patterns 











All prices subject to change without notice 


The Company 


Department of 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
Chicago The Bav8ll company Boston 


Montreal Toronto 


Winnipes Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N. 5 











Art-Carpet No. 5034 


the beautiful coler tones 


The pattern on the floor is Congoleum 
Retails at 
$1.25 per square yard In this 2- 
color reproduc tion we cannot show all 
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Behind this Guarantee 
| —a Century’s ‘Reputation 


To make an economical soap entirely of vegetable oils 
is something of a triumph—particularly in war times. 


cA Letter from Camp In Coleo we emphasize “entirely” because it is the chiet 
reason for an exceptional lather. 


‘ P 
The water here is sulphur water 


ind there is not one kind of soap 


For Coleo not only gives a rich, abundant, oily lather, delight- 


that I have seen that will lather 
fully soothing and beneficial to the skin, but also gives that 


it all with the exception of ¢ OLEO 


und I have been asked time and lather quickly and freely under all CC mnditi Ns. 
again ‘What kind of soap 1 ’ 
aii Mie: eRe, Be le In cold water and especially in hard water, where some soaps 


Geld is now using Coleo.’ are almost useless, Coleo lathers freely. Coleo is bringing 
JOHN J. CONWAY soap comfort in many camps and cantonments, where, because 
+ Canny of water and weather conditions, ordinary soaps have failed 

‘ a, Florida 


to give satisfaction. 


If you want a vegetable oil soap, why not buy the one that 
is guaranteed entirely vegetable oils? 


COLGATE €? CO. — Evablished 1806 +~=+~New York i 


Do you know Coleo? 


